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EDITORIAL 


October 1945 


i WRITE, with the clocks put back and black-out lifted, on 
the threshold of the first-for-seven-years’ peace-time winter. 
It is typical of the use to which we put our temporarily terres- 
trial time that one of the few things Europe can agree on is that 
this will be the worst winter within memory and possibly with- 
in record. 

We have got through, we think (though we haven’t, having 
merely put behind) six winters of war, and this—the awaited, 
the looked-forward-to—the first peace winter, is to be the 
worst. That, if we take short view, is what we have fought for, 
died for, and have to live for. 

I am not of those who think it a permitted indulgence to 
disintegrate. But now more than ever let us admit on what 
conditions we live—and change them. 

Bombing, burning, and torture are now replaced by the more 
insidious famine, looting, and Bourbonesque dissension. Beaten 
foes give way to bickering allies. Protests of solidarity rattle the 
hollowness of their currency into gamblers’ discs on a gaming 
table of international politics whereat none of the croupiers 
seem to have the secret of the loading. 

Five months ago, we had sufficient spirit to laugh at the 
official declaration that, since we had been good, we might be 
allowed two days’ holiday of restricted celebration for VE Day. 
Three months later, a similar allowance for the end (?) of the 
war with Japan brought protests that we never wanted two 
days’ holiday again—food was too difficult, queueing too tire- 
some, the subsequent shortage too much. War, after all, can be 
endured; but peace is more than the absence of war and should 
be enjoyed. When it is not, wars arrive. 

Wars can be endured, because it is known that one day they 
end. By enduring, it is reasonably supposed that end will be 
earned. It is wrong on the part of a government to allow what 
was the faint light at the tunnel’s mouth, seeming the hint of 
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dawn, to appear later to be only the embers of a fire our 
attempts to fan will blow out. 

It is true, old fires should be raked, that new ones be lit. But 
with what? Mr. Isaacs, telling us to ‘remobilize’ is merely 
echoing Mr. Churchill’s warning ever since the last war, at a 
time when it is, or would be to anyone with experience, both 
politically and psychologically tactless to bore a public already 
suffering from a hang-over of electoral remorse. With what are 
the new fires to be lit? Fuel in a coal-producing country is 
scarce—matches, symbolically as well as literally, must be 
saved. We are to be hewers of wood—with weakened hearts, 
blistered hands, and no timber that is not already sent to 
countries that will give us no credit for having sent it. 

We knew that, of course, on that Sunday in an early Sep- 
tember when the broadcast declaration of war was followed by 
our striking encouraging clarion—to ‘take cover’-—the first 
wail of warning. Political papers and paid spokesmen hailed 
the Era of Eclipse as the Fight for Freedom, against fascism 
(many of those fighters are now collaborating complacently in 
a journal of more than Pisa-leanings)—we however on the 
whole knew that what we were fighting for was to ensure a 
more widespread distribution of poverty, a diminution of 
decency and an increase in debauchery, death, and that longer 
form of dying which people allow themselves to inflict on others 
as irritability and nerve-strain. We knew, in short, that war 
means the failure of past diplomacy and the disruption of 
future economy (save that the black market of one age wears 
the blue ribbon in the next). We knew that once one fights, it 
is the end of reason and resort to fisticuffs and that war differs 
from publicly-frowned-on private combat only because in war 
both sides are beaten. 

We knew this, as we filled our inadequate sandbags as pro- 
tection on the South Coast in the late summer of ’39, and we 
knew that we had to win—even though to-day, victor loses as 
much as the vanquished. We knew that we should be spending 
more millions a day to kill Germans than we would ever spend 
in a month to keep our own people alive, and that the minute 
the war ended, we should then ask our people, whom the 
Germans had equally been trying to kill, to keep their late 
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foes alive. It may be that it was because we knew this essential 
illogicality of life that we did not, like France, give up, or, as 
others, wait until we came in. We knew our role. We are an old 
race. We have worked through all the elementary growing 
pains now (and for so long, as it seems to us) besetting coun- 
tries, to whom from our experience and by our example we 
give that aid it is, naturally, so inconvenient for them to ack- 
nowledge. Our age means that we have developed. It also 
means we are labelled ‘decadent’, but we have long racial 
memories: they are scarcely ruffled by the cries that once went 
up on our ‘failure’ to help Czecho-Slovakia, or later, to exhaust 
our resources by peppering them on an already lost Poland. 

It might be better for us, and therefore for the ridiculous 
arena of self-destruction known as the world, if we were more 
vociferous. But you cannot combine the functions of parrot 
and cat’s paw and the latter, descendant of lion, is our part in 
the neo-Noah’s troublesome and literally ante-diluvian Ark. 

We know this, bitterly now, as we knew it resignedly in ’39 
and defiantly ever since. What we make of our knowledge 
remains to be seen—or we hope so. I wish others had more 
faith than I have found reason to, in clarity of such seeing 
among those where vision is not only desirable, but a duty. 
For between knowledge and its application to-day there is, in 
all spheres but the destructive, a disconsolate gap. 

I know that to some of my more unsettled readers my 
Editorials are what they have learnt to call ‘destructive criti- 
cism’. That, though the phrase is wrong, is precisely what they 
need and I intend. It always seems ‘destructive’ to attempt to 
see clearly, to remind that motives, not modes, are the mind’s 
material. Since most people’s motive is power—as punishment 
of others as substitutes for themselves, instead of surmounting 
personal purpose—examination of motive will always be un- 
popular, and most of popular life will always be devoted to 
hiding it. But I shall continue to suggest that if people dare 
be aware of their motives, instead of blusteringly ashamed of 
them, and of the meaning of the facade they put up, like a 
mask which deceives no one, they would get on better with 
each other and even with themselves, in that final loneliness 
of uncertainty which is to be recognized as material ambition. 
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Several, who seem still to believe in a new world as a cross 
between a mechanized holiday camp and the privacy of a 
chromium-plated bathroom at the Savoy, say to me ‘Give us 
something constructive. It is easy to be wise after the event’. 
But it is never easy to be wise—it is a life’s work, in which how 
many fail !—one gets so little encouragement for having been 
wise before, at least one must be permitted determination in 
trying to be wise, or not falling prey to folly, after the event. 

Most events, after all, we know before they happen. The 
more foolish among us have indeed arranged them, and the 
rest sigh and give up their lives, in order that the fools may 
wax fat and less tolerant. The future—for there is one, we live 
in it by making it—is not the ivory tower the delinquents from 
other ages would have us think. It is a house of cards de-fabri- 
cated from Egypt, Tibet, and other homes of truth. That house 
of cards is entwined by a weakening ivy called the Golden 
Bough, that unfruitful tree of dangerous half-knowledge to 
which so many restrict their diet. Knowledge without 
imagination is half-knowledge and that is less than instinct. 
What we have lost to-day is not only knowledge—there is 
always sixpenny ‘science’-—not culture, not even so much 
humanity and love or the beauty of both these, but the quarry, 
mine, and mother of them all—imagination. 

Nor have we even dared lose it; we have deliberately 
bartered it—traded reality for ‘reportage’, truth (that gentlest 
adamant) for ‘toughness’, and self-worship magnified as 
majority-vote instead of what’s whole in each recognized as 
the One. Imagination, to define it hurriedly, is spiritual fore- 
sight in health of concrete form, and I must define it thus 
hurriedly to make room for those workers and votaries in 
imagination for whom this paper exists. Part of my job on it 
is to talk. But if I talk too much, you my most Malfi readers 
(‘I think I shall shortly grow one of the miracles of patience’) 
will have nothing to set against the liberation of Belsen, but 
the thought of Europe as a large diffusion, not concentration, 
camp of hunger, chaos, and the horrors of which goaded 
humanity is capable when it is no longer capable of coping 
even with its own released cruelty. But the sword-dance 
succeeded the blood-sacrifice, which was in turn a tribute to 
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the triumph of summer over winter, and the mummer’s play 
succeeded the sword-dance. In the words of one version of the 
most widespread of these, that group on St. George, 


‘Mars does rule, he bends his brows, 
He makes us all agast; 

After the few hours that we stay here, 
Venus will rule at last.’ 


Venus is not only love, but another spelling of it—life. The 
Bringer Forth. We may find life intolerable—I would prefer 
to call it ineradicable—but death is, perhaps, its mirror, and 
until we have trained our comparatively few years hence into 
true focus, I don’t see how we can face distorting nightmare of 
eternity even in excerpts. It is, as it always has been and always 
will be, the workers in imagination who are alone trained to 
focus, to show and to enable the others to see what they show. 


FROM 
FANFARE FOR ELIZABETH 


EDITH SITWELL 


(NotEe.—This is the final chapter from Miss Sitwell’s book on the childhood of 
Queen Elizabeth, from which previous excerpts appeared in Nos. 95, 96, 97.— 
Eprror.) 


N the night of the 17th of January the Admiral sat in his 

house, waiting for the men who would soon visit him. He 
knew that they were coming, for he had been warned of this by 
one of his retainers. 

The hours passed; and still he waited. Would the knock at 
the door never come? Hour after hour... . 

Some time before this, he had sworn to Lord Warwick, ‘By 
God’s precious soul, whosoever lays hands on me, I shall thrust 
my dagger in him.’ But when at last the guard came to arrest 
him he did not draw his sword. Violently protesting his 
innocence, swearing with many oaths that ‘he had attempted 
nothing against the King—on the contrary, he had the King’s 
confidence and approval,’ he was hustled from the room, and 
into a barge; and so on to the Tower. 

The King’s Council was summoned to discuss whether the 
Lord Admiral, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, should be arraigned 
on a charge of high treason. 

Then the little boy who had been kept short of pocket- 
money—the King’s Majesty—said these words: ‘We do per- 
ceive that there is great things which be objected and laid to 
my Lord Admiral mine uncle, and they tend to treason; we 
perceive that you require but justice to be done; we think it 
reasonable, and we will that you proceed according to your 
request.’ 

‘With these words coming so suddenly from his grace’s 
mouth of his own motion, as the lords might well perceive, 
the said lords and the rest of the Council were marvellously 
rejoiced, and gave his highness most hearty. praise and 


thanks.”! 
1 Literary Remains, Edward VI. 
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His Highness also told in full the story of his uncle’s trans- 
actions with him—the gifts of pocket-money, the complaints 
about the Protector, the attempts to make him sign papers, the 
instigations to defiance. 

The Admiral was brought before both Houses of Parliament 
(the Bill against him having been drawn) . . . and the accusa- 
tions were read to him. 

The first charge was made: that he had attempted to gain 
possession of the King’s person. This he admitted: he had in- 
tended to bring a motion before the House of Lords,—for 
there were precedents of which he was aware—‘but Sir 
William Paget had made him ashamed of his doings, and he 
had left his labour...’ As to giving the boy money, yes, he 
admitted that too—(he could hardly do otherwise, after the 
King’s disclosures)—and he had tried to persuade Edward to 
write a letter to the Parliament ‘expressing a wish that the 
government should be changed’.! After this, he adopted a 
policy of muteness. About the other and more serious charges, 
he would say nothing. ‘I have confessed enough,’ was all that 
could be drawn from him. 

Seeing the Admiral committed for treason, his confederates 
threw up the game. Sir William Sharington confessed, not only 
the Admiral’s dealings with him, but his own private forgeries 
and depletions,—throwing himself upon the Protector’s mercy. 

The weak Dorset, the Admiral’s intimate crony, terrified of 
the position in which he found himself, told all: the Admiral’s 
arrangement by which he bought the custody of Lady Jane 
Grey, in order that she might live in his house—his wish to 
marry her to the King. 

One person alone seems to have tried to save the Admiral— 
a gentleman of his service named Harington. During the reign 
of Elizabeth, the Queen became godmother to the son of this 
faithful and gallant man, who married one of her maids of 
honour. This godchild was the ‘boy Jack’ to whom she showed 
innumerable kindnesses—perhaps in gratitude to the man who 
had tried to save one who died because of her. In memory, too, 
of the subsequent time when Harington became her fellow 
prisoner, for her sake. 

1 Froude, Edward VI. 
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Harington swore that he had heard the Admiral say, if he 
were offered the Protectorate or the governorship of the King, 
he wished the earth would open and swallow him if he would 
take it. As for the Council, he had said nothing against them. 
Perhaps he might have said “This man or that was my friend’, 
—but where founding a Party was concerned, he had never 
mentioned it. With regard to the plan to marry Lady Jane 
Grey to the King—the Admiral had said, merely, it would do 
her no harm to live in the house of the King’s uncle, and if the 
King should like anyone in his house, he would be very glad. 
But he understood the other was dangerous . . . and therefore 
entered not into it—The Admiral had never said the King 
disliked his Government.—The Admiral had said, one day, 
‘Indeed I have some occasion to think unkindness in him’ (the 
Protector) ‘if I would so take it; for he keepeth away the 
Queen’s jewels, the which I might attempt to recover by the 
Law if I would... but I would rather they were on fire than 
I would attempt this.’ 

Harington continued: ‘Coming in the boat with my Lord 
Admiral on his way to the Council, my Lord had said: “‘I am 
sure I can have no hurt, if they do me right; they cannot kill 
me except they do me wrong; and if they do, I shall die but 
once, and if they take my life from me, I have a Master who 
will avenge.”’’ 

He was asked if he knew that ‘my lord Admiral went about 
any marriage for himself.’ 

He answered, ‘No!’ 

In the Princess’s household at Hatfield there was blank 
terror and amazement. 

‘Upon sudden news that my lord Great Master and Master 
Denny were arrived at the gate, the Cofferer turned horribly 
pale, went hastily to his chamber, and said to my lady his wife, 
‘I would I had never been born, for I am undone’’—and 
wrung his hands, and cast away his chain from his neck and her 
rings from his fingers.’} 

The cofferer and Mrs. Ashley were arrested and taken away. 
...And the fifteen-year-old daughter of Anne Boleyn, the 


1 Sir Robert Tyrwhit to the Lord Protector, Haynes, iii. 
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stepdaughter of Katherine Howard, was left with these ghosts 
for company. 

She was friendless, but not alone. 

A new governess, Lady Tyrwhit, arrived, and with her, that 
governess’s husband, Sir Robert Tyrwhit. 

This melancholy, grimly pious, acidulated pair had been 
sent as spies, to discover Elizabeth’s actions, present and past, 
to worm their way into her very thoughts, and the feelings 
of her heart. 

Lady Tyrwhit met with a freezing reception. 

The Princess told her that Mrs. Ashley was her mistress, and 
that she had not so demeaned herself that the Council should 
now need to put any more mistresses over her: to which Lady 
Tyrwhit replied that as she allowed Mrs. Ashley to be her 
mistress, ‘she need not be ashamed to have any honest woman 
in her place.’ (She had previously told the Princess that the 
Council had sent for her and rebuked her that she had not 
taken upon herself the office to see Elizabeth well governed in 
lieu of Mrs. Ashley,—for Lady Tyrwhit had been one of the 
late Queen’s ladies-in-waiting, and probably knew of the 
governess’s indiscretions while at Chelsea.) 

The girl took the matter so heavily that, according to the 
spies, ‘she wept all that night, and lowered all the next 
day 

The male spy perceived that she was very loth to have a 
governor, ‘and to avoid the same, said the world would note 
her to be a great offender, having so hastily a governess 
appointed her.’ He added that this was because she ‘fully hopes 
to recover her old mistress again. The love she yet beareth her 
is to be wondered at... .’ 

The wife was just doleful; but the husband attempted to 
terrify this helpless girl, with the fate of her mother and of 
Katherine Howard ever in her mind, into a confession that 
would inculpate, not only herself, but the Admiral, Kate 
Ashley whom she loved, and Parry whom, however mistakenly, 
she trusted. 

One false step, on the part of this fifteen-year-old girl... 
then the Tower,—the headsman’s block for herself and for 
others. 
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But Sir Robert and his wife did not feel that they were 
making much headway. The knight, therefore, asked the 
Protector if Lady Browne (Fair Geraldine, of Surrey’s poems) 
might go to the Princess’s household as an extra spy, since he 
thought that Elizabeth might trust and confide in her, and be 
led by her to make confession. 

The next move on the part of this high-minded man was 
(according to his own proud account), to ‘devise a letter to 
Mistress Blanche’ (possibly Blanche Parry, the cofferer’s 
daughter) from a friend of hers, to say that both Mrs. Ashley 
and the cofferer had been taken to the Tower. 

This forged letter was shown to Elizabeth,—and she, said 
Sir Robert, “did weep very tenderly a long time.’ 

In her agony of mind, she asked Lady Browne (who, it 
would seem, showed her the letter) if they had confessed any- 
thing—words which were repeated immediately by this 
woman. Then the Princess sent for Sir Robert, and told him 
there were certain things she had forgotten to disclose, but 
which should be laid before the Protector. . . . One was, that at 
the end of a letter written on her behalf by the cofferer to the 
Admiral asking some benefit for her chaplain Alleyn, she had 
suggested that the Admiral should be ‘ suitor ’ to the Protector 
for Durham Place; another was that there had been some dis- 
cussion in a letter written by Mrs. Ashley, about a visit from 
the Admiral... insignificant points... . 

Sir Robert Tyrwhit then required this daughter of Anne 
Boleyn to ‘consider her Honour, and the Peril that might 
ensue, for she was but a subject’... . 

That sentence must have followed Elizabeth through the 
long nights to come. 

Tyrwhit, describing to the Protector the subsequent con- 
versation, wrote: ‘And I have declared what a woman Mrs. 
Ashley was’... He added that if the Princess would confess, 
openly, everything that had happened, ‘all the evil and shame 
should be ascribed to them’ (i.e. Mrs. Ashley and Parry), ‘and 
her youth considered both with the King’s Majesty, your 
Grace, and the whole Council. But in no ways she will not 
[sic] confess any practise by Mrs. Ashley or the Cofferer, con- 
cerning the Lord Admiral,—and yet I do see in her face 
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that she is guilty, and do perceive as yet she will abide more 
storms, ere she eschew Mrs. Ashley.’? 

By the evening of the 23rd, in spite of incessant questioning, 
all he had been able to extract from this young girl was the 
story that the Admiral had offered to lend her his house that 
she might come to London to see the King,—and the cofferer’s 
subsequent question whether, should the Council consent, she 
would accept the Admiral as her husband. Sir Robert had 
hoped that more could be wrung from her, but as he told the 
Protector, ‘I do assure your Grace that she hath a very good 
wit, and nothing is gotten of her, but by great policy.’... 

On the 28th, he was obliged to tell the Protector that by no 
means could he induce the Princess to confess more than she 
had done... ‘she doth plainly deny that she knoweth any 
more.’ He added, ‘I do believe that there hath been some secret 
promise between my Lady, Mistress Ashley, and the Cofferer, 
never to confess till death; and if it be so, it will never be 
gotten of her, but either by the King’s Majesty, or else by your 
Grace.’ 

By this time, Sir Robert and ‘my Lady’s Controller, Master 
Beverley’, had gone over the account of the cofferer’s clerks 

. ‘which were found very uncertain, and his Books so in- 
discreetly made, that it doth well appear that he had little 
understanding to execute his office.’ Sir Robert told the Prin- 
cess she must retrench on the expenses of her household. The 
girl, in reply, asked that no new cofferer should be appointed 
at present. The work could be done by a clerk, and this, she 
said, would save her a hundred a year. 

An excuse, as Sir Robert well knew, so that Parry’s place 
should not be filled. 

On the same day as that on which the Protector was told 
of these household matters the Princess, then aged fifteen and 
a quarter, wrote him a letter. After asseverating her innocence, 
and the innocence of her governess and cofferer, she ends the 
letter thus: ‘Master Tyrwhit and others have told me that there 
goeth rumours abroad, which be both equally against my 
Honour and Honesty (which above all other things I esteem), 
which be these: That I am in the Tower; and with child by 


1 Tyrwhit to the Lord Protector, January 2. 
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my Lord Admiral. My Lord, these are shameful Slanders, for 
the which, besides the great desire I have to see the King’s 
Majesty, I heartily desire your Lordship that I may come to 
Court, after your first determination, that I may show myself 
as I am.’ 

In that letter we recognize the true Elizabethan greatness. 

So began that long and calumniated life—that life of faithful 
and betrayed love, of self-abnegation. It began with a slander, 
and the stain of that slander yet remains upon her. 

Her childhood had been one filled with fear—but now the 
fear had come more close. It had been advancing, step by step, 
in those months when the Admiral was making his only partly 
understood advances. Sometimes Fear wore the Admiral’s face 
for mask. 

Still, by the 7th of February, Elizabeth had not been 
brought to say one thing of any importance which could 
reflect on Mrs. Ashley or Parry. 

But Mrs. Ashley and Parry were very different beings from 
the Tudor Princess. They, and in particular, Parry, told every- 
thing which could reflect discredit upon the young girl who 
had been in their charge. Parry was the first traitor: Mrs. 
Ashley only spoke when she thought all was lost, through the 
cofferer’s disclosures. 

But in any case, she repeated the story of the Admiral’s early 
morning visits, with full details. 

The confessions of this pair were made to the Council, and 
the rumours grew. ... It was said, by the gossips, not only 
that Elizabeth had been seduced by the Admiral, and was 
about to bear a child, but that she had already borne him one. 
In the Life of Jane Dormer, then a maid of honour to Princess 
Mary, and afterwards Duchess of Feria, it is written, “There 
was report of a child born and miserably destroyed, but that 
it could not be discovered whose it was. A midwife testified 
that she was brought from her house, blindfold, to a house 
where she did her office, and returned in like manner. She 
saw nothing in the house but candle-light, and only said it 
was the child of a very fair young lady.’ 

The very fair young lady must, necessarily, have been 
Elizabeth. Who else? 
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Sir Robert, in his attempt to turn Elizabeth against her 
governess and cofferer, and in the hope of obtaining further 
admissions, showed the girl their confessions made to the 
Council . . . those which detailed the behaviour of the Admiral 
while she was living under his roof. 

‘At the reading of Mistress Ashley’s letters,’ the spy told 
his master, ‘she was much abashed and half breathless, ere she 
could read it to an end; and perused all their names’ (perhaps 
at first she could not credit such base cowardice, and thought it 
must be some new trick, some forgery) ‘...and knew both 
Mrs. Ashley’s hand and the Cofferer’s within half a sight, so 
that fully she thinketh they have both confessed all they know. 
When I declared to her, that Mrs. Ashley would utter nothing, 
until Parry and she were brought face to face, which he stood 
fast to, of all he had written; she seeing that, she called him 
false wretch, and said that he had promised he would never 
confess it to death. Her answer was to this, “that it was a great 
matter for him to promise such a Promise, and to break it.” ’ 

The above report, owing to the extremely strange con- 
struction of Mr. Tyrwhit’s sentences, has caused confusion. 
Actually, it was Mrs. Ashley who called the cofferer ‘false 
wretch’. But the mistaken idea has arisen that Elizabeth was 
the speaker, and that therefore the cofferer was in her con- 
fidence, and knew from her lips some guilty secret. . . . 

She knew they had done her a deadly injury. And yet this 
noble girl not only forgave them—understanding, perhaps, 
their terror,—but wrote to the Protector begging him to have 
mercy upon Mrs. Ashley. 

‘My Lord,’ the letter ran, ‘I have a request to make unto 
your grace which fear has made me omit till this time for two 
causes—the one because I saw that my request for the rumours 
which were spread of me took so little place, which thing when 
I considered I thought I should little profit in any other suit, 
howbeit, now I understand that there is a Proclamation for 
them (for the which I give your Grace and the rest of the 
Council most hearty thanks) I am the bolder to speak for 
another thing; and the other was because peradventure your 
Lordship and the Council will think that I favour her evil 
doing whom I shall speak for, which is for Katheryn Ashley, 
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that it will please your Grace and the Council to do good unto 
her. Which thing I do not to favour her in any evil (for that I 
would be sorry to do) but for these considerations which 
follow. ... First, because she hath been with me a long time, 
and many years, and hath taken great labour, and pain in 
bringing me up in learning and honesty—and therefore I 
ought of my duty to speak for her, for Saint Gregory sayeth 
that we are more bound to them that bring us up well, than 
to our parents, for our parents do that which is natural for 
them, that is, bringeth us into this world, but our bringers 
up are a cause to make us live well in it. The second is because 
I think that whatsoever she hath done in my Lord Admiral’s 
matter as concerning the marriage for me, she hath done it 
because knowing him to be one of the Council, she thought he 
would not go about any such thing without he had the Coun- 
cil’s consent thereto; for I have heard her many times say that 
she would never have me marry in any place without your 
Grace’s and the Council’s consent. The third is because that 
it shall and doth make men think that I am not clear of the 
deed myself, but that it is pardoned on me because of my 
youth, because that she I loved so well is in such a place. 

“Thus hope, prevailing more in me than fear, hath won 
the battle; and I have at this time gone forth with it, which I 
pray God be taken no other ways than it is meant. Written in 
haste. From Hatfield the 7th day of March. Also if I may be so 
bold not offending I beseech your Grace and the rest of the 
Council to be good to Master Ashley her husband, which be- 
cause he is my kinsman I would be glad he should be well. 

“Your assured friend to my little power, 

ELIZABETH.’ 


In answer to the Protector’s tardy offer to punish those 
spreading evil reports about her, if she would say who had 
done so, she refused it, saying it would get ‘the evil will of the 
people, which I would be loathe to have. But if it might seem 
good unto your Lordship and the rest of the Council, to send 
forth a proclamation to the countries that they refrain their 
tongues, declaring that the tales be but lies, it should make 
both the people think that you and the Council have great 
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regard that no such rumours should be spread of any of the 
King’s Majesty’s sisters, as I am, though unworthy!’ 

After this rebuke, she added, ‘Concerning that you say that 
I give folks occasion to think, in refusing the good to uphold 
the evil, I am not of so simple understanding.’ 

Sir Robert Tyrwhit told the Protector that the Princess had 
begun to droop, knowing that the Admiral’s households had 
been disbanded—and knowing what that meant.—If he was 
mentioned, she defended him, nor would hear one word in his 
disfavour. 

She knew now that the Admiral must die. There was no 
hope, there was no help. 

Each morning, after a sleepless night, she rose, grey and 
drooping with fatigue, and throughout the day Lady Tyrwhit’s 
exhortations and prayers, that took the form of lamentations, 
circled round and round in Elizabeth’s head—empty now even 
of anguish,—like a bird that had lost its way and was im- 
prisoned in any empty room. ‘Woe is me,’ ran one prayer, 
‘careful carcase and born in sin; deprived of original justice, 
compared to a beast, is Adam fallen as a rotten apple from a 
living tree. What have I gotten by my fall? Darkness, care, 
misery, affliction, sickness, pain, anguish, and finally dreadful 
death. And alas! What shall I be hereafter? A stinking carrion, 
worms’ meat, food for fire, dust and clay, dung and forsaken, 


rotten and consumed, blind, poor and naked.’ .. . So ran one 
of these communications with God (Monuments of Matrons). 
‘Forsaken ... Forsaken... Forsaken. ...’ 


The words circled round in Elizabeth’s mind, blundering 
into the light, then back into the darkness again. 

On the 17th of March Seymour was told by the Bishop of 
Ely that his death was approaching. 

His last hours were spent in writing to Elizabeth and Mary, 
urging them to conspire against his brother. For fear lest the 
letters should be found by the authorities and withheld from 
the Princesses, he hid them in the sole of a shoe; and when 
about to place his head upon the block, his last words were to 
his servant, telling him to remember the letters... . But his 
words, though muttered, were overheard, the servant exam- 
ined, and the letters taken from him. The pen with which they 
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were written was ‘the aglet of a point that he plucked from his 
hose’. 

He died with great bravery, after more than one stroke of 
the axe. 

‘As touching the kind of his death,’ said Latimer, in the 
sermon preached before the little King, ‘I refer that to God. 
In the twinkling of an eye He may save a man, and turn his 
heart. What he did I cannot tell. And when a man hath two 
strokes with an axe, who can tell but between two strokes he 
doth repent? It is hard to judge. But this I will say, if they ask 
me what I think of his death, that he died very dangerously, 
irksomely, and horribly. He was a wicked man, and the realm 
is well rid of him.’... 

Perhaps on the night following that death, Elizabeth may 
have slept well for the first time since this terror had begun. So 
does one sleep when all hope is over. 

Seeing her, lying there, you would never have guessed how 
she would look, fifty-five odd years after that time, when she 
was a very old woman, waiting for death. ... For now she is 
peaceful and not affrighted because she had seen her own body 
(as she was to do), ‘exceeding lean and fearful, in a light of 
fire,’ lying in her bed... . The old sandalwood body, dying, 
and smelling of death. . . . But now her cheek is rounded, and 
she will not wake saying, as she said, two years before her end, 
when there were rumours that her death had already occurred, 
‘“Mortua sed non sepulta. Mortua sed non sepulta.’ . . . “Dead 
but not buried. Dead but not buried.’ 

Looking at her now, sleeping so quietly, you can hear no 
sound from that peaceful heart, of ‘the drums and tramp- 
lings of a hundred conquests’—nor could you foretell that 
terrible end. 

‘I found,’ wrote a contemporary, ‘her disease to be nothing 
but a settled melancholy, inasmuch as she could not be now 
nor persuaded, neither by Councils, Divines, Physicians, nor 
the Women about her, once to sup, or touch any Physic.... 
She held an obstinate silence, for the most part, because she 
had a persuasion that if she once lay down she should never 
rise; could not be got to go to bed for a whole week, till three 
days before her death’—Lady Southwell, her devoted lady-in- 
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waiting, speaks of ‘the three days she sat upon a stool’; adding 
that ‘one day, being pulled up by force, she obstinately stood 
on her feet for fifteen hours’. 

She who had fought the power of Spain, the power of the 
Pope, she who had said to the Swedish Ambassador (then 
threatening her of the dangers she would incur if she did not 
marry his master), ‘I have the heart of a man, not a woman, 
and I am not afraid of anything’—was now facing her last 
enemy, Death. She who had loved two things—England and 
Leicester—must give her heart to Death. 

But now she is a young girl, sleeping soundly after her first 
sorrow. 

The great, the terrible to-morrow had not yet invaded her 
heart. 

1 Quoted by Strickland, Elizabeth. 


Pr A aA DLE STATLONG GWAY 
FROM HOME 


by GEORGE BARKER 


That laddie’s a long way from home, who loved 
nothing the least 

And everything most of all. He found 
the whole world best. 


He went away to put his sweet arm around 
the star’s waist, 

And to give the glad eye to the Seven Sisters 
who wink in the west. 


When he whistled at the wide world she took him 
close to her breast,— 

O that laddie’s a long way from home, and long 
long will he rest. 
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JACK LINDSAY 


( ) abe Murray has put forward the best case for eu- 

phemizing the Fairies. While showing the witchcults as 
survivals of pagan religion, she deals with the Fairies and 
attempts to prove that they were actual folk, remnants of the 
ancient pastoral groups scattered about the wilder areas. They 
lived often in earth-houses, underground: and, having scant 
cerealsin their diet, were small in build. They were descendants 
of the neolithic or bronze-age folk, driven into the hills by the 
Kelts. In their mound-lairs are found the little flint arrow-heads, 
elf-bolts, of the bronze age. Later folk sometimes sought them 
out for the bronze swords they were skilled in making. 

These fairy-groups were feared for their cunning, their re- 
puted lore of sorcery, which they exploited to hold the new- 
comers back. Sheepflocks, nibbling grass to the roots, and 
destroying cattle-pasture, were an important factor in driving 
them out. By the sixteenth century the last Fairy stragglers 
were broken up. 

Green was their favourite colour; the hat, cap, or hood was 
their characteristic article of dress. If it were lost, they would 
risk capture to regain it. They were closely linked with the 
witchcults, which perpetuated the ancient rites and beliefs. 
Thus, Isabel Gowdie in 1662 visited one of their mound-dwell- 
ings. She ‘got meat there from the Queen of Fairy. There were 
elfbulls routing skoyling up and down there,’ she said, ‘and 
affrighted me... We went into the Downie hills; the hills 
opened and we came to a fair and large braw room in the day- 
time. There are elfbulls routing and skoiling there at the entry, 
which feared me.’ The community was controlled by a woman; 
property was communally held; the Queen was never bound 
to one man. 

Fairy and Witch are thus the same person. The Witch is the 
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Fairy who tries to carry on the pagan tradition within the 
christianized world. The close connection of fairyfolk and the 
followers of the witchcult appears in many tales and records of 
court-evidence, in similarities of custom, and in the identity of 
date for the great fairy dancing-nights and the great witch- 
sabbaths. The inquisitor Boguet related the witches’ ringdance 
to the fairydance; he called the fairies ‘devils incarnate’. 
Beltane and Samhain, the two main festivals of the ancient 
pastoral folks of Europe, were the times of the Sabbaths. These 
customs reveal a pre-agricultural calendar, one based on the 
breeding seasons of animals.? 

(2) The thesis may be summarized as above. There is much 
that is striking and persuasive in it. It covers a large part of the 
evidence, and gives a simple explanation of much that has 
been taken as fantastic and neurotic delusion. But even if we 
agree that it holds a fair element of the truth, we feel that it 
leaves ragged ends and does not carry us all the way. Even if 
we admit that the accounts of witch and fairy have been 
coloured by folkfancies, it is hard to conceive of compact fairy- 
groups surviving so long in the countryside. 

That the beliefs and customs associated with fairy and witch 
have a continuous descent on much the lines which Murray 
indicates, we may well accept. But it seems that some of the 
factors bringing about the continuity have been missed out. 
To find those factors we must look beyond the material of 
medieval and post-medieval Europe. 

First, however, I should like to adduce some fairly weighty 
evidence that a displaced folk may linger on with a reputation 
for special cunning in sorcery and magic. Thus, in India the 
Kathkuri or Katodi scared the Hindus with their incantations 
and were thought to be able to change into tigers. The Moon- 
dahs were feared in Chota-Nagpur and Singbhoom as magi- 
cians and witches able to change into beasts of prey. The 
Korumbas of the Neilgherry hills, small folk living in leafbuilt 
houses almost invisible in the jungle, are still feared as magic- 
workers by their neighbours. In Ceylon the remnants of the 
aboriginals in forests and mountain lairs are feared as demons. 


1 Margaret Murray, God of the Witches; Witch Cult in W. Europe, for full 
discussion and references. 
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The hillfolk Lawas were feared by Burmese and Siamese for 
their supposedly-deadly bite as men-bears. The Semang, afraid 
of the Malays, ‘learned to work upon the superstitions of the 
Malays by presenting them with medicines which they pre- 
tended to derive from particular shrubs and trees in the woods.’ 
In Africa the folk of Ukara Is., in the country of Ukerewe, 
traded on their name for magic; and the Pygmies were feared 
by their neighbours. In New Zealand the Maoris of the North 
Island, in the high barren area called Urewere, were feared by 
their neighbours as witches, though they seem to have been 
particularly harmless. In Europe the Swedes feared the Lapps; 
the Finns had a general name for sorcery; the Southern Swedes 
feared the Northern Swedes as magicians.} 

But more than this attitude of suspicious fear is needed before 
the culture of the displaced groups can integrally affect the 
culture of the displacers. Often we find the feared group is 
smaller in stature than those who fear; and smallness is a 
characteristic of fairy-groups in the Pacific as much as in 
Europe. But Margaret Murray stresses that it was not till 
Shakespeare’s fantasies that the English Fairies were imaged 
as tiny. Previously they appear as of normal human build, 
though somewhat smaller.? 

(3) The Graeco-Roman world provides very interesting 
material which Murray neglects. Groups with fairy-elements 
appear on all sides, and we can often relate them to displaced 
groups. The most striking in ancient Greece were the Telch- 
ines, Daktyls, Cyclops, Kouretes, Kimmerians, Maenads, and 
Thyaides. 


1 In general, Gomme, Ethnology in Folklore, 45; Tylor, Prim. Cult., i, 112 f. 
India: Latham, Descrip. Ethnol., ti, 457; Journal of As. Soc. Bengal (1866) ii, 
158; Geiger, Civ. of E. Iranians, i, 20f.; Murray, God of Witches, 50. 
Ceylon: 7. Ceylon As. Soc. (1865-6; 7. Ind. Archipelago, i, 328; Tennant, 
Ceylon, i, 331. Lawas: Colquhoun, Among the Shans, 52. Malays: Skeat and 
Blagden, Pagan Races of Malay Penin., i, 2289. Ukara: Stanley, Through the 
Dark Cont., Pygmies: Burrows, Land of Pygmies, 180. N.Z.: Dieffenbach, 
Travels in N.Z., li, 7, 10, 59. Swedes: Landtman, Origin of Priesthood 8*2. 

2 Murray, 41. Cf. T. Keighley, Fairy Myth, 294; C. C. Burne, Shrop. 
Folklore, 59. 

3 I have no space to deal here with all the issues arising from the refer- 
ences to these figures, but have collated all the evidence. Here I merely 
draw on a few salient details, and omit such figures as the Kabeiroi which 
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Take the Telchines. Suidas was uncertain whether they were 
daimons or men with the evil eye. They were described as pre- 
Greek folk who helped to originate agricultural technique and 
the ministry of the gods; as dangerous sorcerers and spirits; as 
artists inventing the useful arts, institutions and god-images. 
We find them connected with the cult of Wolf Apollo; in one 
tale Apollo assumes the wolf-form to destroy them. They were 
shape-shifters who controlled the weather and could produce 
storms; they killed crops and herbs with a mixture of Stygian 
water and sulphur. As artificers they worked in bronze and 
iron. Among them we meet Lykos (Wolf) and Antaios the 
Libyan giant who could not be subdued while he touched 
Mother Earth. There were Nymphs called Telchinidai. 

The analysis of these folk, as of the others I have mentioned, 
bristles with problems of scholarship into which I do not wish 
to go here. It is enough to give the brief catalogue of qualities 
variously attributed to the Telchines to show that in them we 
touch a group with much the same complex as that surround- 
ing the English fairies. And the same conclusion is forced on us 
if we examine the other groups. In several instances emphasis 
is laid on the relation to metallurgy. 

The Daktyls, for instance, were smelters and workers in iron. 
Their main trail leads to Mt. Ida in Crete, where we find them . 
as priests or medicine-men living in secret sanctuaries, initiat- 
ing into thunder-rites. One line of tradition makes Herakles an 
Idaean Daktyl. Both Telchines and Daktyls are linked with 
the mother-cult. 

The Cyclops appear in Homer as primitive cave-dwellers. 
Further tales make them artificers in metal associated with 
volcano-smithies or builders of megalithic works. 

These three groups then were pre-Greek, were feared as 
magic-workers, and were thought to own basic productive or 
technical secrets. They are associated with the ancient mother- 
cult, and many accounts link them with Crete (that is, with the 


fill out the picture but raise many complex problems of scholarship. Any 
good lexicon will give all references. 

The passage from Jane Harrison is from Themis, 350 (and ed.). See also 
Gilbert Murray, New Chapters in Greek Lit. 1st s. 500 f. The translation The 
Cretans is from Gilbert Murray, Themis, and Oxford Book of G. Verse in Transl. 


No. 397. 
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Minoan-Mycenean culture that lay behind the culture we call 
Greek). 

The point that matters for us here is the way in which the 
knowledge of them came down to the Greeks. Can we follow 
Margaret Murray’s treatment of the English Fairies and say 
simply that the Telchines or Daktyls were groups of the older 
folks displaced by the Greeks and lingering on in the outskirts? 

There is clearly some truth in this thesis, but we have evi- 
dence to show that the displaced groups survived in well- 
organized forms, as religious or occupational fraternities; and it 
is in these forms, I think, that we touch the crux of the matter. 
Thus, Telchines and Daktyls and Cyclops were all equated 
with the Kouretes (which merely means the Young Men). 
And we know quite a bit about the Kouretes. They were 
initiate-groups of dancers, the youths of the passage-rite. Jane 
Harrison says, “The Kouretes are young men who have been 
initiated themselves and will initiate others, will instruct them 
in tribal duties and tribal dances, steal them away from their 
mothers, conceal them, make away with them by pretended 
death, and finally bring them back as newborn grown youths, 
full members of the tribe.’ Hence the myth associated with their 
sword-clashing dance: they were supposed to guard the infant 
Zeus from the cannibal father (the monster lurking in most 
primitive initiation-ritual). In 1903 near Mt. Dikte in Crete, 
on the site of the temple of Zeus Diktaios was found an in- 
scription of their dance-hymn. It opened with a hail to the 
Mighty Child who comes yearly to ‘lead on the spirit-throng’; 
and goes on to beg for Peace and Plenty as a result of their 
dance-leaps. 

We have another march-song of the Kouretes, a fragment 
from the lost play of Euripides, The Cretans. Here the Kouretes. 
are defined as a mystery fraternity, an ascetic group of the 
kind from which the Orphic and Pythagorean cults developed. 
‘Initiate of Idaian Zeus . . . I have endured the thunder cry... 
I am set free and named by name a Bacchos of the Mailéd 
Priests.’ 

(4) There seems a good case then for the claim that the tradi- 
tions we have been examining were at least in part handed 
down by craft-fraternities or gilds. Such organizations are 
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common among primitive folk where specialization has begun 
to break up the simple clan-life in which any man can for the 
most part do any job. Craft-fraternities, organized on the lines 
of a clan-kindred, survived into Greece into historical times. 


Not only do we hear of Asklepiadai (descendants or clansmen of 
Asklepios), who possess the art of medicine, Homeridai who specialize 
in reciting the poems of Homer and the other epic poets, and actual 
clans such as the Iamidai, who like their ancestor lamos, were pro- 
fessional seers, but the phrase ‘Children of painters’, or the like is 
used, much like ‘sons of the prophet’ in Hebrew, to signify simply 
‘painters’. 

It is highly likely, of course, that craftsmen did commonly teach 
their children the art whereby they themselves got their living; indeed, 
we have not a few mentions of their doing so; but it is reasonable to 
assume, and it is not a mere piece of assumption, that the great 
qualification which such children possessed was the hereditary ability 
to master the required magic: in other words, the possession along 
with the family blood, of the family mana.} 


We might add: the possession of the traditional charms which 
would be a monopoly of the craft-fraternity. There happens to 
have come down to us, attributed to Homer, a charm for 
pottery making. 

Such fraternities of freemen would not be able to maintain 
themselves in any direct way when aslave-economy began. But 
it is more than a conjecture to assert that they carried on 
during the Dark Ages (1200-800 B.c.) the traditions inherited 
from the Minoan-Mycenean periods in however confused and 
fragmentary a way. For the atmosphere of fear we may com- 
pare the awe which was long attached to the smith in Northern 
Europe. ‘From spells of women and smiths and druids,’ the 
Lorica of St. Patrick prayed for protection. 

We can then relate the stories about the Telchines and Dak- 
tyls to the existence of groups in the Aegean area carrying on 
in broken forms the Mycenean-Minoan heritage. These 
groups were compacted by initiatory rituals as mystery-fra- 
ternities and craft-fraternities, which at many points mingled 
myth and the theory of craft. They provided the cadres 


1H. J. Rose, Prim. Cult. in Greece, 217. For the charm, Harrison, Proleg. 
190. 
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through whom the great burst of Greek civilization, after 
sufficient fertilization by trade-contacts with the Near East, 
was able to come about. From such groups came the powerful 
movements of ‘regeneration’ in the Orphic and Dionysic cults, 
which merged the clan-bases of Thracian folk with the rich 
survivals of Minoan culture. 

In this sense we can accept the thesis of the fairies as dis- 
placed groups—or rather, the reflection of such groups in the 
minds of the displacers. But the working-out is much more 
complicated than the analysis by Margaret Murray implies. 

Take for instance the Maenads of the Dionysic cult, who are 
both mythological beings and actual women roaming on the 
dark hills in communion with their god. The name means 
Ravers. The main cult-article they carried was the Thyrsos. 
That word is cognate with Thyades, another name for the 
Dionyiacs. Thyades means Wild-Rushers and shows a concep- 
tion close to that we meet in medieval folklore of the Wild- 
Hunt. The thyrsos was the cult-object which enabled the 
women to get into god-contact, spirit-contact. In their ectastic 
state they felt swept out, dizzily swung skyhigh, flung through 
the elements, The thyrsos, a wand tipped with a pine-cone, 
was thus functionally identical with the witch-broom—the 
bune-wands, beans, hemp-stalks which the poet Montgomerie 
(in 1515) described the fairies as riding. 

(5) I do not want to take too much space in dealing with 
other fairy-types of the ancient world, but I must mention 
Faunus and Picus (woodpecker) of Italy, whom Plutarch men- 
tions as roaming about and ‘practising the same arts as those 
who in Greece bore the name of Idaian Daktyls’. Ennius 
speaks of the Fauns and Prophets (Vates) who sang of old in 
verse. The peasants imagined they often saw them in the fields. 
Faunus was an inventor of agricultural technique and religious 
forms; a weather-magician. The Salian dancers (who are the 
Latin counterpart of the Kouretes) show in their song a rela- 
tion to smithying. Warde Fowler has suggested that the Fauns 
were ancient folk displaced and driven to the hills, whom the 
later-comers feared and tried to placate into surrendering their 
seercts:* 

1 Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, under December. 
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If we turn to Northern Europe we find the gnomes, forest- 
dwarfs, who are skilled in metallurgy and mining. Again there 
is a hint of fantasy mixed with tales of actual dwellers in the 
wilds. Vélund, Wieland, the mythical craftsman, is King of 
the Elves (in the Lay of Vélund) and connected with the Laby- 
rinth, like the mythical Cretan craftsman Daidalos. And there 
can be no doubt that the Labyrinth has as its basis the maze- 
dance which plays an important part in many primitive 
passage-rituals. 

So we keep finding the same complex wherever we dig out 
one of these fairy-figures. Consider the old Norse poem Alvis- 
smal, a dialogue between Thor and a Dwarf. They discuss the 
names given to various objects and daily phenomenon by gods, 
dwarfs, giants, and elves. The answers made by the dwarf 
contain many fanciful terms not elsewhere known, so that the 
poem has been taken as a sort of poetical glossary, a collection 
of skaldic synonyms. But the phrases are not skaldic. Olric has 
shown that they derive from an occupational taboo-language 
used by fishers at sea. Some of them are still in use in the 
Shetlands.? 

We thus find the dwarf, the fairy-figure, associated with re- 
condite magical knowledge of the kind mentioned above as the 
monopoly of a craft-fraternity. The use of a taboo-language still 
persists among the fishers of the Hebrides, Orkneys, and the 
N.E. coast of England (areas affected by the Norse settlements 
and contacts). A special terminology is used at sea, to baffle the 
listening spirits. One of the worst dangers is to mention a pig, 
a cat, or a clergyman. The latter is called “de upstander’.? 

This kind of taboo-language—names to be used during work 
which it would be serious to spoil—is found all over the world. 
It is used, at least originally, by a closed group—a kin-group or 
a craft-group. Thus among the Malays, ‘the mention of the 
real names may attract the capricious attention of the lords of 
the sea, the spirits of disease, a human ghost, a king, a mammal 


1 Olrik, Nordisk Tidskrift (1897), 341; J. Jacobsen, Det narrone sprogpa 
Shetland, 82. Note that riddling is related to Gnomes in Yugoslav popular 
verse, Chadwicks, Growth, ii, 410. 

2G. F. Black, Orkney and Shetland Is. (1903), 1703; Proc. Scot. Ant. Soc., x, 
174; W. Gregor, Notes on Folklore of N.E. Scotland (1881), 199; A. W. John- 
son, Saga Book of Viking Soc., Jan., 1910. 
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or a mother-in-law; it may also frighten away such elusive 
things as ore in a mine or camphor in a tree, so in a tin-mine 
the ore must be called grass-seed and the metal white-stone.’! 

There is no doubt that in this matter the folk of Cornwall 
thought in the same way as the Malays. 


When occasion of talk is ministered of owls, foxes, hares, cats, or 
rats, then it behoveth them to beware chiefly for then must you speak 
in Tinner’s language and in no other language than Tinners have 
decreed. 


Any tinner breaking the taboo ‘is guilty of a very heinous 
offence, but in no danger of death or pillory, but is finable or 
rated by decree of all the Tinners of Blackmore, which is to 
pay for a gallon of ale.’ The communally imposed fine suggests 
strongly the rule of a craft-fraternity. The earliest Charter of 
the Stanneries, dated 1201, deals with the rights of tinners, 
rights so powerfully held as to be able to defy in feudal times 
‘the fees of bishops, abbots, and counts’. The ‘ancient usage’ is 
mentioned. Clearly, behind the Stanneries lay immemorial 
craft-organization.? 

(6) If we turn to folktales about our English fairies, we find 
again and again that they are very much concerned about 
productive and technical processes. Thus in Worcestershire the 
fairies have picks; they come asking for the loan of hammer 
_and nail; they mend shovels left in their cave in Osebury Rock. 
Tales of that kind occur all over England and Germany. 
Sometimes it is a megalithic monument instead of a cave in 
which the broken tool must be left. 

It seems certain that such tales hold the memory of the days 
when smiths used actually to work in such places. Archeology 
reveals the ancient smith in action. Thus, in the Iron Age in 
Scotland, within sight of the large hilltop town of Taprain 
Law iron was being smelted at Castlehaw, Glencorse, in the 
beehive chamber of an earthhouse; a small hollow, quarried 
in the rockfloor, has been found filled with charcoal and iron- 
slag. It had been a smelting furnace, and a bloom of pure iron 

1In general, Fraser, Taboo and Perils, 392 ff. and Aftermath, 284 ff. For 


Malays, I. H. N. Evans, 7.R.A.L., xlviii, 181. 
2 B.M. Add. Mss. 6715, f. 27b; A. K. H. Jenkin, The Cornish Miner (1927), 


52, 30, 31. 
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lay near the chamber door. In Constantine’s Cave, Fife, a 
furnace of the Iron Age has been found, two concentric 
rings of stone, with clay between, enclosing a stone disk. A still 
more advanced furnace has been found in a cave near Rudh’ 
an Dumain, Skye. Iron-slag appears in the brochs of Caith- 
ness, Orkney, Shetland, and the wheelhouses of the Hebrides. 

The Cornish tinners held a festival in honour of Picrous, a 
mysterious person said to have discovered tin. It was ‘speci- 
ally kept up in the stannary of Blackmore’, in Midwinter, on 
the 2nd Thursday before Christmas, ‘the same day as Che- 
widden (Cornish, White Thursday) on which, according to the 
western men’s tradition, tin was first smelted’. The Piskies were 
active on this night. Perhaps in this festival we meet the survival 
of what was once the ritual core of the primitive tinner-organi- 
zations of Cornwall.” 

(7) There are many trails which have appeared, even in this 
rough collation of evidence, which all lead to the same con- 
clusions. I shall briefly deal with one of them—the Wolf. 

We saw how one of the Telchines was Wolf, and the group 
was related to Wolf Apollo. Pliny tells us that the family of 
Antaios chose one of themselves yearly by lot to become a wolf 
—the wolf-state lasting for nine years. We know that these 
wolf-cults in Greece were based on clan-fraternities. On Mt. 
Lykaion was a sanctuary of Wolf Zeus where it was said that 
human sacrifice took place. The victim’s entrails were mixed 
with those of sacrificed beasts, and the worshippers cere- 
monially ate. Who got the human meat was turned into a 
wolf. Other writers say that 
the man thus transformed remained a wolf for nine years and might 
then, if he abstained from such unnatural diet in the meanwhile, 
become a man once more. We gather also from Pliny that the were- 
wolves were regularly members of a particular clan. The net result 
seems to be that there existed in Attica an organization unpleasantly 
like the Lion and Leopard Societies of Africa .. .° 


1 Worcestershire, J. Allies, On the Antig. and Folklore of W., 418. For the 
ironworkers, Gordon Childe, Prehist. of Scotland (1935), 226. 

2 Jenkin, 66; Robert Hunt, Pop. Romances of W. of Eng., 1st s., 76. 

3 For Antaios as a Telchines, Tzetz. Chil., v. 124; xii, 835. For the were- 
wolves, Pliny, W.H. viii, 81. Antaia was a cult-name of the Earth Mother 
(Orphic Hymn, 40, 1; Apollon, i, 114; Hesych, s.v.) The quotation is from 
Rose, 69 ff. See also Plato, Repub. viii, 565 D. 
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The nine-year space suggests the nine-year cycle of the king’s 
reign in Minoan Crete. It seems that ‘at the end of each period 
he retired for a season to the oracular cave on Mount Ida, and 
there communed with his divine father Zeus . . . Without such 
a renewal he would have forfeited his right to the throne’. 
Fraser suggests that the human sacrifices to the Minotaur, 
which took place on the same time cycle, were associated with 
this renewal of potence in the king. 

In Northern Europe the ancient Swedish kingship was 
bound up with the same nine-year cycle of renewal and human 
sacrifice. And Murray finds the same cycle of human sacrifice 
in the witchcult (though there seem two cycles, one of seven 
and one of nine years). 

The Fairies as well as the Witches were concerned in these 
human sacrifices. Thus, Alan Cunningham in his Traditional 
Tales says, ‘Every seven years the elves and fairies pay kane 
(tax) or make an offering of one of their children to the grand 
enemy of salvation, and they are permitted to purloin one of 
the children of men to present to the fiend.’ 

And the old ballads authenticate. Young Tamlace says, ‘In 
elvish land... at every seven years they pay the teind(tithe) 
to hell,’ and Thomas of Ercildoune finds in Fairyland that on 
Halloween the foul fiend ‘shall choose a fee’. 

In Ireland, especially in Ossry, we meet strong traces of 
wolf-clans, with traditions of wolf-changes. Even as late as 
round 1600 the kinship of wolf and clansman was very strong. 
Spenser noted, ‘some of the Irish do use to make the wolf their 
gossip’( i.e. godsib), and Camden said the Irish call the wolf 
‘Chari Christi, praying for them and wishing them well, and 
having contracted their intimacy, professed to have no fear of 
their four-footed allies’.? 

A full examination of the evidence for wolf-guisings, beliefs 
in lykanthropy, berserk bear-possessions and the like, would 
fill out the picture. But even this short citation of facts is 
enough to suggest the unity of religious outlook in the Aegean 
and North-west Europe in this matter of werewolf clans and 


1 Fraser, G. B. (abbrev.) 280; Rohde, Der griech. Roman, 2nd ed., 247. 
B.S. Phillpotts, Elder Edda and Anc. Scand. Drama, 207. Murray, 130 ff. 

2 See Gomme, Folklore as Hist. Science, 1908, 76 ff. For the Lupercals, 
Warde Fowler, s.v., and Rose, Handbook, 311. 
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periodic human sacrifice. The Luperci, the wolf-fraternity in 
ancient Rome, whose initiation-rites survived right in Caesar’s 
time, are linked with Faunus by Ovid. 

Before we pass on, however, it is instructive to consider one 
of the western peasant wolf-fraternities which have come into 
the light of our own day. In the midsummer rites at Jumieges, 
Normandy, we meet forms which Fraser considers to have ‘the 
stamp of very high antiquity’. On the Eve of St. John the 
Fraternity of the Green Wolf elected a new Master or Chief, 
who had to be from a particular hamlet. He assumed the title 
of Green Wolf, and donned a ritual costume of a long green 
mantle and a very tall green hat, conical and brimless. He then 
led the way at the head of the Brothers, chanting the hymn of 
St. John, to a place where they were met by a priest, precentor 
and choir, and conducted to the parish church. After mass 
they all went to Green Wolf’s house, where a meal was served. 
At night a bonfire was kindled, to the sound of handbells, by a 
young man and woman, both flowerdecked. Then the Green 
Wolf and his Brothers, with hoods down on shoulders, held 
one another’s hands and ran round the fire after the man 
chosen to be the next year’s Green Wolf. The latter, in his 
efforts to escape, hit them all with a long wand. Cornered at 
last, he was carried to the fire and a pretence of throwing him 
in was made. Then more food was eaten at the house, and all 
was quiet till midnight when an abrupt change to wild merri- 
ment occurred. 

The hat and hoods of this ritual are outstanding character- 
istics of the witch, whether in medieval Europe or ancient 
Mexico. Margaret Murray plausibly traces them back to the 
peaked hoods worn by the fertility-dancers in palaeolithic cave- 
paintings. The green dress is a fairy touch. 

(8) There are several other aspects I would like to deal with: 
the ritual night-dance, for instance, shows further ways of 
linking fairy and witch and initiation-mime. And the evidence 
from the South Seas is of extreme interest. For there we find the 
fairies connected directly both with initiation-ritual and myths 
of technical discoveries and with the festival-fraternities such 

1 Fraser, Fire-Festivals of Europe. Murray, 36 f., 115 (cf. R. R. Schmidt, 


Dawn of Human Mind, 172 ff.). 
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as the Areoi, which like the Greek Dionysiac Gilds were well- 
organized groups of actors in whom mystery-forms begot 
secular art. In them was carried on the basic cultural activity 
of the Polynesians. 

But space forbids. I think enough evidence has been given 
for the main lines of my case. I suggest that the Fairies are in 
part actual revellers, witch-covens, peasant-groups carrying on 
ancient ritual dances; in part they were the mythologized pro- 
jection of those revellers. The religious tradition they embodied 
was not carried down by accidental means, but through or- 
ganized covens and craft-fraternities with initiation-ritual. 
Much work yet remains to be done on the subterranean or- 
ganizations of the people in dark times. Sword Dances are en- 
twined with Secret Societies, and our peasant Folkplay carried 
right into our own day initiation-forms certainly many 
thousands of years old. 

This fact, which baffles Chambers, can only be explained on 
some such lines as those I am sketching. The extent to which 
secret societies could function in past days is little grasped. 
Those of the Foresters and Charcoalburners played an import- 
ant part in the history of Western Europe, begetting many 
political formations; and the French Compagnons achieved a 
national organization, derived from the building trades, with 
elaborate initiation-forms, which persisted into the 19th cen- 
tury. In England the ritual forms of the medieval building 
trades and crafts drifted from their direct artisan basis and 
begot the mystical form of Freemasonry. Alchemy can be 
shown to have carried on the fairy imagery of gnome, sylph, 
salamander, and undine from the metallurgical trades, which 
in early days always provided the strongest basis for craft-fra- 
ternities with magical ideas.1 

But we are getting into deep water. All these statements de- 
serve and need a lengthy examination. My thesis about the 
Fairies can stand or fall on the evidence treated above in some 
detail. 

1 TI can only give a few pointers for this section: Chadwick, Growth of 


Literature, iii, for the Polynesian; Sword Dances, J. Wolfram (7. of Eng. 
Folk Dance Soc., i, 1932, 34 ff.); Le Campagnonage, M.-S. Léon. 
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by DyLan THoMAS 


In my craft or sullen art 
Exercised in the still night 

When only the moon rages 

And the lovers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 
I labour by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 
On the ivory stages 

But for the common wages 

Of their most secret heart. 

Not for the proud man apart 
From the raging moon I write 
On these spindrift pages 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the griefs of the ages, 
Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor heed my craft or art. 
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H. W. HAUSERMANN 


(Professor of English at Geneva University) 


OME years ago this magazine published an article! by Mr. 

William Montgomerie in which The Family Reunion provides 
the main subject for a study of “T.S. Eliot’s Dilemma’. The di- 
lemma, it appears, comes from Eliot’s rejection of the family 
on religious grounds, while religion itself demands and sanc- 
tions the family. He ‘seems to repudiate this institution, to be- 
come a religious individualist’. Mr. Montgomerie thinks he 
discovers a trace of personal frustration in the poet’s treatment 
of this theme. In his attempt to ‘psychoanalyse the poet behind 
the poem’ he finds certain echoes from Hamlet in “The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’ and in The Family Reunion of par- 
ticular significance. 

It would seem that anybody who likes to approach Mr. 
Eliot’s play in this manner would find in the Orestera of 
Aeschylus more material for a study of the poet’s attitude to- 
wards the family. Echoes from Aeschylus have appeared before 
in Eliot’s verse; they occur in The Waste Land and in the Frag- 
ments of an Aristophanic Melodrama, Sweeney Agonistes. In 
‘Sweeney among the Nightingales’ the poet alludes to a line in 
the Choephoroe where the chorus compares Cassandra’s voice to 
Philomela. But we must not infer too much from this allusion, 
for ‘all he consciously set out to create in ““Sweeney among the 
Nightingales’? was a sense of foreboding’.2 Nor should we 
attribute to the points of resemblance, which no doubt exist, 
between The Family Reunion and the Oresteia any deeper signi- 
ficance. ‘The only important relation between the two plays is 
this, that in both works the problem of sin and expiation is 

1 ‘Harry, Meet Mr. Prufrock (T. S. Eliot’s Dilemma),’ in Life and Letters 


To-Day, Vol. 31, No. 51 (November, 1941). 
2 See F.O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T.S. Eliot, O.U.P., 1935, 


p. 129. 
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considered in its bearing upon a family, not an individual. But 
Eliot is not concerned with specifically family problems, as Mr. 
Montgomerie seems to think. The family is merely the ‘ob- 
jective correlative’ chosen by the dramatist to express a more 
general idea. 

In order to get at a fuller understanding of The Family Re- 
union we will compare it with ‘East Coker’, which was written 
about the same time, that is in 1939 and 1940. By giving a 
strongly simplified account of both poem and play, we ad- 
mittedly force somewhat the parallel between the two works, 
but we shall also bring out more clearly their fundamental 
similarity of theme and structure. 

Into both works Eliot introduces two themes which corre- 
spond to the poet’s vision of the outer and inner world. Harry 
is shocked by the phantasmal unreality of the world which we 
call real. With its probing of social conventions, discrediting of 
will and action, and its exposure of human vanity that part of 
the play in which this first theme dominates tends to take the 
form of satirical comedy. The corresponding passages of the 
poem are in sections II and III, though there the intention is 
neither comic nor satirical. The correspondence lies in the 
attitude towards reality. The other theme is the discovery of 
the virtues of humility, austerity, and love. Its introspective 
nature calls for lyrical rather than dramatic treatment. This 
theme appears somewhat stinted in the play, which is one of 
the reasons why many spectators are bewildered. But in ‘East 
Coker’, especially in sections III and IV, it is more fully de- 
veloped. 

The human will in conflict with adversity presents merely 
a struggle of phantasms. He who succumbs in this struggle, 
even if he has shown unusual strength, meets an inglorious 
end, as is shown by Amy. Shakespeare conceived the dramatic 
climax as an expansion of the will to almost superhuman di- 
mensions, and even in the religious drama of Corneille the 
human will is glorified. For Eliot, on the other hand, the world 
of the will is insubstantial, and our acting as if it were all- 
important is comic or lamentable. 

By draining drama of its life-blood, action, Eliot produces 
two main effects. First, things and events become dreamlike, 
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unreal: ‘I was not there, you were not there, only our 
phantasms. And what did not happen is as true as what did 
happen.’ Secondly, a new conception of the tragic hero is 
introduced. Man’s greatness is no longer determined by an 
uncommon stature, moral or intellectual, but by a sort of 
negative criterion. He is seen to be truly great who acts least 
and wills least. The hero is not he who engages bravely in 
conflict with the forces of this world, but he who disengages 
himself from such conflict in order to struggle in a spiritual 
fight. Any other dramatist than Eliot would have enhanced 
Amy’s long and tenacious stand against adversity with some 
attributes of greatness. Eliot, however, makes her character 
verge on the comic: she misunderstands her son’s motives 
when she announces to the family, “Harry is going away—to 
become a missionary,’ and she dies ‘not with a bang but a 
whimper’, because the clock has stopped in the dark. 

What causes reality to appear phantasmal is the thought of 
original sin. Its ‘objective correlative’ in the play is the family 
curse. That the curse is, however, only one aspect of it appears 
from Harry’s complaint: 

‘What matters is the filthiness. I can clean my skin, 
Purify my life, void my mind, 
But always the filthiness, that lies a little deeper.’ 

All single crimes or guilty thoughts are merged in that 
general sense of corruption. To realize this universal infection 
and to suffer under its horror, that is the first step towards 
purification. 

The discovery of the Christian virtues frees man from the en- 
tanglement in the world of will and action. But this liberation 
is difficult. Mary’s desire to get away from the family, out of 
reach of Amy’s overpowering personality, involves her in a 
process of spiritual rebirth which is as violent as the breaking of 
bud into flower: ‘April is the cruellest month . . .? Agatha has 
reached a further stage. She has effected a dissociation of her 
consciousness. She is at the same time two beings, one, human 
and blind will: ‘I was only my feet walking|Away, down a 
concrete corridor|In a dead air,’ and the other, her higher 
conscience: ‘...and the eye|Seeing the feet: the unwinking 
eye|Fixing the movement.’ 
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For Harry, the way out of the human complexity begins not 
in ecstasy, but ‘in a moment of clarity’. Having learnt from 
Agatha that his very birth lay under a curse, he perceives for 
an instant the larger pattern of sin and expiation and he begins 
to realize his election. His parents and Agatha did not know 
when he was born that he would eventually bring about the 
end of the curse, but 

“That is the way things happen. 

Everything is true in a different sense, 

A sense that would have seemed meaningless before. 

Everything tends towards reconciliation 

As the stone falls, as the tree falls. And in the end 

That is the completion which at the beginning 

Would have seemed the ruin.’ 
Then the thought occurs to him that, because his past life had 
been implicated with the lives of other people, it was as phan- 
tasmal as their lives and that his actions sprang not from his 
will alone but also from theirs: 

‘Perhaps my life has only been a dream 


Dreamt through me by the minds of others. Perhaps 
I only dreamt I pushed her.’ 


The poem of ‘East Coker’ is built on the same two themes of 
sin and expiation. An explanatory note which Mr. Eliot kindly 
sent me in a letter dated 24th May, 1940, may help us to 
understand some of its allusions. He writes: “The title is taken 
from a village in Somerset where my family lived for some two 
centuries. The first section contains some phrases in Tudor 
English taken from ‘“The Governour” of Sir Thomas Elyot 
who was a grandson of Simon Elyot or Eliot of that village. 
The third section contains several lines adapted from ‘“The 
Ascent of Mount Carmel’. I think that the imagery of the first 
section (though taken from the village itself) may have been 
influenced by recollections of ““Germelshausen”’, which I have 
not read for many years. I don’t think the poem needs or can 
give rise to further explanation than that.’ 

The first three sections of the poem present, though under 
different aspects and using different means, the same vision of 
phantasmal unreality as that which inspired the play. Section I 
shows what is perhaps the commonest confusion of life and 
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death. It is hardly necessary to refer to the Catholic doctrine 
of the purely natural generation of brutes from their parents 
(Summa i, 118, 1). Eliot’s implicit condemnation of human life 
as lived exclusively on the biological plane is not a solely 
Christian idea, it is also found in other religions. One of the 
means by which the poet expresses his revulsion from such a 
life is the reference to Germelshausen, a story by Friedrich Ger- 
starker,! in which a whole parish is seen to be punished by the 
Pope’s interdict. The village can neither live nor die. Once 
every hundred years it resumes for the space of one day its 
ghostly revelry and then it sinks again under the ground. The 
poet’s vision of East Coker is coloured by the dim and sultry 
light of the day during which the folk of Germelshausen enjoy 
a short respite from their century-long sleep in the earth. 

Section II deals with another aspect of unreality, the un- 
reality of knowledge and reason. In beautiful contrast to the 
first section, the poet here exposes a mellow world of books 
and learning, of wisdom and old age, of science and deliberate 
art. And all this is seen to be mere folly and illusion when con- 
fronted with the only true reality which lies in the hands of 
God. Both the world of brute nature and the world of wise men 
have a deceptive air of truth and duration. Only an endless 
humility is a safeguard against this deception. 

Section III brings the end of the progress through phan- 
tasmal unreality. In the play, the climax is reached when 
Harry becomes aware of the nullity of action: ‘And what did 
not happen is as true as what did happen’; in the poem this 
moment is come when dying to this life is seen to be the 
entrance to a new life. Death, the consummation of non- 
action, is here used symbolically as the goal of purification. 
This purification is the duty of every good Christian, it is not 
a specifically mystic task. That is the reason why Eliot intro- 
duces the passage taken from The Ascent of Mount Carmel by St. 
John of the Cross with this express denial of ecstasy: 

‘To arrive where you are, to get from where you are not, 
You must go by a way wherein there is no ecstasy.” 
One of the rules which govern the structure of the Quartets 


1 I am informed that Gerstarker’s story is frequently used in American 
schools as a textbook for beginners in German. Eliot may therefore have 
read it when a pupil at the Smith Academy in St. Louis. 
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appears to demand that succeeding sections should offer 
contrasts of theme or tone. Thus Section III was mainly 
personal, direct, agitated, and varied in tone, while section IV 
is impersonal, oblique, and, in theme, the elaboration of a 
single conceit, namely of Sir Thomas Browne’s famous sen- 
tence, ‘For the world, I count it not as an inn, but an hospital; 
and a place not to live, but to die in.’ This sequence of five 
regular rhymed stanzas is placed, so as to produce an effect of 
severe formal discipline, between the two lyrical and irregular 
sections III and V. The form thus reflects the thought; it em- 
bodies, as it were, the saint’s doctrine of discipline and chastise- 
ment. 

The emotional tension kept up through the Quartet is re- 
laxed in the final section. The tone is again personal, but on a 
different level from that of section III. There the poet spoke as 
a man thinking of death and salvation, here it is only the artist 
who communes with himself. The very last passage of the 
poem prepares the transition to the following Quartet, “The 
Dry Salvages.’ 

If, as Mr. Montgomerie thinks, one main theme can be dis- 
covered in Mr. Eliot’s work from the Prufrock poems to the 
Quartets, that theme is certainly not explained by an imagin- 
ary dilemma about the family. It is rather the conception of 
original sin, the idea that man must be redeemed from evil 
through divine intercession, which could serve as a key to his 
major poems. No doubt, a theologian could clearly dis- 
tinguish the various aspects of that conception as they are 
dealt with in the poet’s verse. But even the layman can see 
that in “East Coker’ and The Family Reunion Eliot was chiefly 
concerned with the following two aspects. First, that we tend 
to overrate reality and the world of will and action, that this 
so-called reality is, biologically, a form of death, socially, a 
tangle of conventions and pretences rank with evil, and in- 
tellectually mere folly and illusion. Secondly, that we have, as 
individuals, as little power over the evil as over the good. They 
are forces which work beyond our control. All we can do is, 
by the exercise of Christian virtues, humbly to hope that we 
may gain the election which eventually makes the crooked 
straight. 
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It seems to us that of the two works discussed here only the 
poem expresses both these themes with equal force, whereas in 
the play the second theme is less happily dealt with. Harry’s 
leaving Wishwood appears somehow too easy, too ‘natural’. 
However, The Family Reunion has still so many profundities 
which defy our analysis that any criticism we might be 
tempted to make about its structure or its style is impertinent. 
All we can do is to set down our provisional opinion for what 
it is, hoping that further study and experience may give more 
light. 
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(Prize-winning story of the 1944 Eistedfodd) 


1s wife lifted him in her arms and carried him as she 

would a child to the chair, glossy and new, standing in 
the porch. He winced as she set him down but he quickly gave 
her a reassuring smile. She wrapped a thick rug round his 
shoulders and another round his knees. 

‘There,’ she said, ‘is that all right?’ 

‘Fine,’ he answered, ‘fine, only I wish— 

She knew exactly the meaning of that dubious apologetic 
smile, and immediately began to readjust the rugs and 
cushions behind his back. He himself shifted his legs slightly, 
removing part of the fringe from under his thigh with his 
deformed right hand. Then for a moment he sat motionless, 
testing his posture. 

‘There,’ he said at last. ‘I think that’s all right. Not as bad as 
thought.’ 

“You're perfectly sure?’ 

“Yes, quite sure.’ 

‘Good; we’re ready then.’ She smiled gaily. ‘We’re off.’ 

She opened the door and gently wheeled the new chair to- 
wards the opening, carefully lowering it, front wheels first, 
down the short broad steps to the garden path. 

By the gate she leaned forward. ‘Cold?’ 

“Cold? Me? No, not at all. ’'m—I’m feeling fine.’ But he 
shivered slightly, nevertheless, in the warm sunshine. 

It was the first time he had been outside the house for over 
eighteen months; indeed, the first time he had left the warm 
kitchen where he had sat all that time on an ordinary kitchen 
chair. After years of struggle rheumatoid arthritis had now 
done its worst to him, crippling him completely; he could not 
even lie on his back, nor sit in an easy chair. The only seat 
that suited him was an ordinary kitchen chair. He sat on it 
night and day. At night he slept fitfully, his head on his chest 
and a strap round his middle, in case he should fall forward in 
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his sleep. His limbs had set in such a manner that he could 
find comfort in no other posture. That, and the constant tem- 
perature of the warm kitchen had kept him comparatively free 
from pain for over a year. 

From the moment the chair had arrived from the station 
he had looked forward to this day with impatience and 
excitement. The weather had been disappointing, but to-day, 
a lovely afternoon in June, the time had come. . . 

In the lane that led to the main village street, is felt the 
warm breeze on his face. It drowned his wife’s gay chatter 
behind him, and made him feel a little dizzy. That, he thought, 
was only natural; what he didn’t like was the strong light and 
a curious heaviness in his eyelids. . . . What on earth did that 
mean? He did not feel weak as much as unfamiliar, a feeling 
that this fresh green world which danced brightly before his 
eyes in the yellow sunlight was in some peculiar way troubling 
his memory; that the familiar houses, the gardens and lawns, 
the trees, the hedges he knew so well, were—what was it?— 
were too bright, too glaring. This was the brilliant sunshine he 
remembered as a boy long ago. . . 

. What on earth—of course! The Vicarage. Funny, he 
hadn’t recognized it for a moment... the hedge wanted 
trimming. .. . That was George Evans’ house; he used to like 
it at one time...strange how one’s mind changed... . 
“The Laurels’ . . . most unsuitable for a bungalow. Whose? ... 

‘Well, this 1s a pleasant surprise! How d’you feel, old man? ... 
Hullo, stranger! Coming out in style, aren’t you? How do you do, Mr. 
Thomas? Isn’t tt a lovely chair? ...” 

The same thing from everybody; each greeting almost 
exactly like the previous one, the same remarks, the same 
raising of the brows. . . . He began to fear the awkward little 
pause between the inquiry and the answer, the desperate search 
for the appropriate reply; how much more ready was his wife’s 
tongue, he thought: she knew the answers straightaway. His 
heart sank as he espied women noted for their loquacity run- 
ning quickly towards him, donning like masks as they ran 
expressions of sympathy and concern; he shuddered before 
their effusiveness, the overpowering effusiveness of adults 
talking to a baby in its cradle. 
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Before they had reached the end of the street, he was leaving 
most of the talking to his wife, while he looked straight ahead, 
turning occasionally to acknowledge a direct question. He had 
the uncomfortable feeling that he was beginning to look a fool. 

‘Not bad, thanks... . Yes, much better. Yes, it’s—at’s very com- 
orlablen. 23 

‘It is a lovely day. I simply had to bring him out to-day... . Yes, 
over eighteen months . . . Such a nice day, I thought. I should be baking 
realy. sai; 

He liked to see the flour pouring in a cloud, so smoothly, 
silently, into the glossy earthenware bowl, the yeast in the 
basin near his elbow frothing into misty yellow bubbles, its not 
unpleasant sourness filling the room. ‘Have you put in the 
salt?’ ‘Is there enough warm water in this jug?’ ‘Don’t forget 
to take your rings off’—he liked to remind her of little things 
like} that; 3 

‘Yes, thanks, much better. A very nice day.... Yes, very comfortable...’ 

... Funny after she’d made a hollow in the flour and filled 
it with the warm water and the liquid yeast, how the sur- 
rounding flour for a few brief seconds covered it over again, 
making it all appear as dry and compact as before. But soon 
her hands would reappear from the bottom of the bowl en- 
tirely covered with wet sticky dough. Then the kneading, the 
breathless pounding, until finally it was a compact yellowish 
lump, ready to be placed on the fender to be leavened. Here it 
was that Sue would brush back wisps of hair with the back of 
her hand, and he would watch the bowl, its contents gradually 
expanding until it reached the brim, sometimes curling over in 
curved pneumatic rolls. Then into the hot oven with the tins, 
until they emerged at last, sweet and crusty, enveloping him 
in a steaming fragrant cloud. ... 

‘Yes, much better, thanks. Yes, nice and warm... Very comfortable...’ 

‘Yes, we simply had to come out to-day—so nice. You're washing, 
NOTA Ban 

White clothes on the line. He liked to see her testing the 
smoothing iron, the blob of spit sputtering fiercely off into the 
grate. ‘Smalls’ first, handkerchiefs, collars, silken garments, 
then the bigger things, tablecloths, shirts, bed-linen. He loved 
the soapy antiseptic smell, the odour of cleanliness, to see the 
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lifeless rumpled clothes coming to life under the hot iron, 
white, shining, in neat and regular folds... . 

‘Yes, I’m much better, thanks... .’ 

*. . . eighteen months. Such a lovely day. We must hurry home now. 
It’s getting chilly... 

Yes, home, what the hell, to his comfortable chair, the warm 
hearth, to sit once more facing the clock. The clock never 
changed, yet it was never the same. Glum like a pouting child, 
looking stern like Dafydd Rees the Deacon, grimacing like a 
clown; an arrow, a sword, a church spire. .. . 

It was odd how the brass candlesticks shed a warm yellow 
light over everything; how cold and dark it was when she took 
them down to clean. How empty the mantelpiece too without 
the alarm clock, its hands halted for ever at ten—or was it 
ten and a quarter minutes to three? . . . The china dogs were 
not exactly the same, whatever Sue might say. They both 
stared into space, sightless and benign, but he could detect 
in one a more sophisticated expression than in the other, a 
greater cunning somehow—yes, that was it—a little more 
worldly wisdom. . . . The quiet fireside; black coals, red coals, 
a full-leaved oak, old Granny Williams’ nose, a child’s face, a 
lion’s head, a rosebud, a rock on the horizon... red and 
yellow flames, darting, stabbing, insidiously licking the shining 
rotundity of the brass kettle. 


After tea his wife put some coals on the fire. Before she had 
reached the kitchen he called her back. He pointed with his 
emaciated hand. 

‘Sue, you see that squarish lump in the front? Yes, that one. 
Move it over closer to that three-cornered piece next to it. 
That’s right. It looks better that way.’ 

His wife did as she was bid. Then she bent over and kissed 
him lightly on the cheek. “There, Mr. Perfect. Is everything all 
right now?’ She smiled at him mischievously. 

‘Everything in the garden is lovely, my dear,’ was the an- 
swer. He lit a cigarette with a spill from the hob, and blew out 
a cloud of smoke with a happy sigh. 

‘Thank God for a little peace and comfort,’ he murmured, 
gazing into the fireplace. 
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A soon as we boarded the train at Naples the four of us had 
each selected a corner of our wagon and unrolled our 
beds. Jimmy Stapleton and Hori, the big Maori, had taken 
the top end, Bill and I the lower. We had all joined the draft 
in Egypt. Bill from a staff course, the other two from OCTU, 
myself from leave. 

At the first stop Jim and Hori hopped out and began to 
collect bricks from the station’s bombed relics. It wasn’t till 
then that I realized how far Bill and I had come since the days 
when we were second lieutenants like them and still close to 
the ranks in time. Now that we were going back, he to take 
over his company and I to a bludger’s job on Div. HQ., while 
they were going back to that perilous business of platoon com- 
manding we’d got over before we knew how bad it was, a man 
could see the difference between them and us. It wasn’t only 
that they were veterans already where we’d been green. No, it 
was that they still had that rankers’ knack of making yourself 
comfortable which we’d imperceptibly forgotten. Batmen had 
not yet interposed themselves between them and the hard floor 
of living, relieved them of that constant need to foresee each 
day’s discomfort. 

But there were no batmen here. So we’d soon joined them 
and the fireplace that flamed to-night in the centre of the 
truck was floored and walled with bricks. We’d all helped 
collect the store of wood, fragments of the broken houses at 
every stop along the way. 

We’d sat over that fire as the dusk’s returning tide began 
to cover the fields and hills through which the train wound 
our draft from Naples to Base near Bari. We’d brewed our tea 
over it and eaten our bully and afterwards plugged at the big 
strawbelly of Chianti. But it hadn’t been enough to dissolve 
so soon the slight awkwardness between two generations of 
officers, the knowledge that all we had in common was a 
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journey and the Division, that we had seen different friends 
die. 

Their life was still large with the vitality of the ranks, not 
yet contracted and controlled by the responsibility of not being 
able to grouse and of leading others in places where men died. 
Perhaps they did not yet realize that though the enemy was 
still the same old Hermann the conflicts they were going back 
to would be more complex. 

Besides, Bill, always a little silent, was more so to-night. 
Perhaps his mind was ahead of him, an advance party for the 
efforts of one more campaign. Or perhaps it was still back in 
Haifa where the staff course amused itself of an evening in cool 
hotel lounges with outside the smell of orange blossom. 

So when the wine was finished and Hori had built up the 
fire against the night, cold like all the nights of all the war’s 
long winters, we had gone to our corners and climbed into our 
bedrolls. 

Jim and Hori talked for a while. From time to time between 
the clatter of the wheels and the engine’s demented scream at 
crossings I caught snatches of their talk, mostly those shared 
recollections of the OCTU which remain vivid for a bit, like 
the memory of a dead or transferred friend, then fade. But 
soon, like Bill, they turned their faces to the wall and turned 
into themselves till gradually sleep was sealed about their con- 
sciousness and inside that intimacy time and identity and place 
lost their daylight compulsions and gave way to dreams. 

But in spite of the heavy steel wheel, separate from me by 
board and inches and a physical law and throbbing in its 
revolutions and monstrous catchword it had jerked from a past 
that lay very near to dream—vae victis vae victis vae victis vae 
victis—I could not sleep. 

Scenes and fragments of the day repeated themselves against 
a blood-bright curtain if I closed my eyes; if I opened them, 
against the foreground of the dark. Again we marched down 
the cobbled streets, damp and dark like an eel’s back. In first- 
floor windows girls gaped with American soldiers. If you 
smiled they waved back gaily as they must once have waved to 
their own men marching to captivity or meaningless death in 
Libya. Or to their late and hated allies tramping in arrogance 
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towards the crude barbarity of German dreams. Small boys, 
always international, and old people, too tired now to be 
partial, watched our column from the footpaths and then 
turned back from its irrelevance to their purpose and play. 
Our passing interrupted the road crossings and the crowds 
bunched on both sides waited for us to go by as we have all 
waited for the war to go by, thinking we can suspend or post- 
pone living and not knowing that in war the heart grows older 
than it does in dreams. 

And I saw again that marginal comment to it all, con- 
sequence to the blind bomb, the small boy. One arm poked in 
the rubbish of a levelled house, the other clutched a stick and 
balanced between it and his only leg a starved and ragged 
body. Over the other leg’s stump the flesh had closed and 
puckered. What end of tyranny would give back that leg on 
which gaiety should have run? Liberty demands two legs. And 
even I who have two legs could not look at this oblique con- 
sequence with comfort. 

Then the relics of the Naples station, with the old men 
wandering in it like shifty ghosts, the small boys and girls too 
real in their noisy proffer of apples and lemonade and too 
realist in their quieter murmur: Signorine? And the staggered 
rakes of carriages, rust already caking the burnt blackness, and 
the weeds as patient as barbarism to rear their heads between 
the rails. 

No, with all this to square with principle it wasn’t easy to 
sleep. The fire itself, that Cassius, seemed to have thoughts as 
another piece of wood toppled from the edge into its heart. 
The flames writhed up again and wrestled with the shadows, 
tumbling them from their gentleness into the truck’s dark 
corners. They challenged even the soft serenity of the moon 
whose subtle shaft pierced the open doorway but whose 
straightness adapted itself like water to every jolt and jump. 

The moon at least has forgotten how to burn, I thought. 
Its age is content with light and that discreet. 

I got up and, pulling on my greatcoat, walked stockinged 
through the acrid smoke to the door. We had left it ajar but 
little of the smoke found it worth while to leave the truck’s 
protection and lose entity in the cold dark. 
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Nor leaning out over the iron bar could I blame it. We were 
climbing in a slow curve so that the train’s whole length was 
visible. Far ahead the engine stack vomited a red fan of fire 
into the dark. Beyond that fan a few sparks shot up, slowed as 
if to exhort the rest on the road to nothing, paused and seemed 
to glow more intensely, then vanished and were nothing. From 
the open doorway of each truck the firelight burst into freedom 
but reaching only to the track’s edge lost virtue and halted, 
lighting up the passage of stone and shrub. 

Behind me the light from the trucks was brighter, more 
regular. That was the engineers’ draft. They had liberated a 
lighting-plant from a neighbouring train in Naples. I smiled. 
The pioneers had not died, these men had still the trick of 
coming to terms with circumstances. 

Times had changed. Once, to travel like this in a snake of 
flame would have been suicide. All of us here had crept 
through the night in Greece, in Crete, in the desert, our long 
convoys dark and muted and the tension such that we 
whispered as if we might be audible to the pilots far above who 
sat over their throbbing engines and hunted us. 

Now they were gone and we fought not in sand but in a 
country whose wounded and winter earth contained a sure 
promise of green. Yet, though the years of defeat had passed 
and carried us to green countries and the rain, though the 
graves we would make this spring would silence but for a week 
the murmur of the grass, none of us would forget the dryness, 
the sand and the shallow holes where we had buried friends 
and hopes. Even if this spring the dappled leaves should 
shelter our minds from the moon’s pale echo we would still 
remember how once they were sheltered by our skulls only 
from the day’s sun and the night’s stars and never from what 
we feared and what we remembered. 

I went back into the truck. The fire was dying. I heaped on 
some more wood and got into my bedroll. The fire had not yet 
grappled with its new victim when the wheel’s refrain became 
only a murmur and I fell asleep. 


When I woke it was with that perfect poise of body and 
nerves that comes sometimes from sleeping in the open. The 
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train had stopped. The moonlight still lit up the first two feet 
of the doorway. The fire was blazing. But on the doorsill dark 
figures pressed and scrambled trying to climb in and excited 
Italian voices, most of them women’s, chattered incompre- 
hensibly. I waited, trying to understand. 

But suddenly from his dark corner Hori arose. He was in 
bare feet and wore only a vest. As he came forward, rapidly 
and only lightly crouched, the firelight caught his towering 
legs vaulted above the woodheap and his strong, broad-nosed 
face was still shadowed, remote, and very fierce. Behind him 
the shadow of his legs formed a huge triangle on the wall and 
his back blotted out the low ceiling. 

He picked up a stick and padded quickly to the door be- 
tween the fire and the moon. Cursing in Maori he began to lay 
about him with the stick. But already the women were fleeing 
back in terror as before an apparition. 

We were all awake. 

‘What’s the trouble, Hori?’ asked Bill. 

‘Bloody Ites,’ he said, ‘trying to get in here.’ 

‘No harm giving the poor bastards a ride,’ said Jim. 

‘No harm,’ said Hori. ‘That’ll be the bloody day. Those 
bastards got my brother on Ruweisat Ridge. He was caught on 
patrol. Cut off. He surrendered and as soon as he’d given them 
his gun they shot him. Te Awa Thomson saw it. Don’t talk to 
me about bloody Ites. I know all I want to know about them.’ 

‘O.K., O.K., Hori, don’t get off your bike. You can have 
them for all I care. Probably would have kleftied our gear 
anyhow.’ 

I was too awake now. I began putting on my boots. 

‘Where are you off to?’ Bill asked. 

‘Going along to take a dekko at the boys.’ 

‘Hang on and I’ll come with you.’ 

We walked along the track. Everywhere just off it dark 
figures with parcels squatted. American MP’s with torches and 
sticks patrolled up and down the train. 

A few of our draft still sat in the doorways, still interested 
in seeing pass the land that might yet bury them. But most 
were bedded down, packed in the gross discomfort somewhere 
deemed good enough for soldiers and made bearable only by 
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the soldier’s grousing patience, his humour, his stoic adapt- 
ability and least but still a little by his officers’ helpless 
solicitude. When they saw us those who were still awake 
neighed like horses, baa-ed like sheep, mooed like cattle. We 
laughed and they laughed. 

“You know how it is, boys,’ we said. 

They laughed again, without irony. 

‘We ought to by this time,’ one said. 

‘We'll have to have the next war in New Zealand and get 
it run properly,’ another said. And we all laughed. 

‘Good night,’ we said. 

‘Good night.’ 

As we walked back we met an MP. He did not see our pips 
in the dark. 

‘Who are all these people?’ I asked, pointing to the shapes 
and their bundles. 

‘Why, it’s like this. They’ve got a black market down there 
in Potenza, it being a kind of agricultural centre. And there 
ain’t no transport so all these townspeople are kinda trying to 
bum lifts down there to buy eats.’ 

‘Rotten job you’ve got, chasing them off.’ 

“Well, you get kinda used to it. Ain’t bad at times, either. 
You get a nice dame sometimes. You say you'll get her a lift if 
she goes to bed with you. After a couple of nights when she 
gets sort of troublesome you tell her to scram and get yourself 
another.’ 

A policeman, impervious to hate. No good therefore to stare 
at him. 

The train gave a warning scream. We ran back to our truck. 

Hori had been squatting watchfully in the doorway. He 
helped us on as the train slowly laboured from inertia to 
motion. We took off our boots and got into our bedrolls. 

The train was now clear of the station. Hori stood up and 
looked over the night-smooth velvet of the fields. 

‘Bastards,’ he said. 

Then he began to piss out of the doorway, rejecting the land, 
its moonlight and its people. We, further from our hates, no 
more aware of our revenges than the red pine knows its fat, 
white grubs, slept. 
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The day that followed was divided by its hours, not by its 
stopping places. There were all the same, the ruined station, 
the loiterers in the army’s dishonoured rags, the silent proud 
as hungry as the voluble who begged, the ragged children, the 
mothers whose eyes were nobler than the words need wrung 
from them. So that the journey seemed to become an allegory, 
a sneer at the futility of movement, a mockery of living. 

Once Sergeant Graham brought me a scrap of dirty paper. 

‘Where did you get it?’ 

“Well, you see, we hid an old woman in our truck last night 
from the MP’s. This morning we gave her some breakfast and 
dropped her at Potenza. She asked for a bit of paper and wrote 
this on it. We thought you might tell us what it meant.’ 

‘I translated it for him.’ 

“The Signora Julia Albieri wishes to give a thousand thanks 
from the deeps of her heart to the brave and noble New 
Zealand soldiers who gave her shelter and food in a night of 
winter. When they come again to Naples she will count it a 
blessing if they will call at 10 Via Firenze and allow her to 
repay even a little from the poverty of her home to the richness 
of their hearts. If they should never come her heart will go 
with them and she will pray to the Blessed Virgin and Jesus 
her Son that safety should follow them along the hard roads of 
battle. Signora Julia Albieri.’ 

‘Jesus,’ said the sergeant. ‘Poor old bitch. Say what you 
like they’ve got good hearts. And what do they know about 
the war anyway. Would you mind writing it down so the boys 
can read it?’ 

I wrote it down for him. Hori had been sitting in the door- 
way. He said nothing. 

Towards evening we stopped at another station. The bleak 
day was hurrying towards its end as if it could hardly wait 
for night to relieve it from an unwelcome duty. The grey dome 
of cloud was closing in and the mists crept towards it from the 
horizon. The cold dwelt in us more deeply than the dark soon 
would. 

Hori and Jim were leaning over the doorway’s iron bar. 
Bill and I sat on a low stone wall. 

Two boys came towards us from opposite directions. One 
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was fat and stoutly built, his clothes quite good. His eyes were 
too small in his head and his mouth was already pursy. He 
came to us boldly, like a boy who has not yet been afraid. The 
other was younger, frailer in build and face very pinched. He 
wore only a ragged pair of shorts and old army boots too big 
for him. He slunk towards us sidelong and did not meet the 
other boy’s eyes. He knew early the guilt of being poor. 

‘What’s your name?’ I asked the fat boy. 

‘Tulio.’ 

‘And what does your father do?’ 

‘He is a lawyer.’ 

‘And you,’ I said to the other, ‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Carlo,’ he said, his eyes still cast down. ‘And my father is 
dead. My mother does washing.’ He looked up at me, som- 
breness behind his placating eyes. 

I smiled at him. ‘Have you any brothers and sisters?’ 

“Two brothers and three sisters, all younger than me.’ 

‘Hey, bambino,’ called Jim. 

They swung round to him and he tossed them the packet 
of biscuits he had been eating. They both reached for it. But 
Tulio was there first and Carlo bounced from him and fell. He 
got up and calling to him I gave him a packet of biscuits. 

Iulio was watching and there was greed in his eyes. He 
would have them too when we were gone. 

Hori had said nothing. His face was very sulky, his thick 
lips pursed. 

Suddenly he moved back into the truck. When he returned 
he had a drill shirt, a pair of shorts, and a pair of socks over 
his arm. 

On the other arm he swung under the bar and dropped to 
the ground beside Carlo. The boy recoiled from this dark, 
powerful man but then stopped and looked up at him. We 
looked too. Hori was smiling and his eyes had all that Maori 
gaiety. 

‘Come on, bambino,’ he said. And he sat down, the boy 
on his knee and dressed him in the shirt and shorts and 
socks. 

“There you are, bambino,’ he said. 

Then he turned to me: ‘Tell Carlo to run home as fast as he 
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can to his mother while I hold on to this little Italian bastard.’ 
And he grabbed Iulio. 

I told Carlo. He smiled at me, touched Hori as if to assure 
himself that strength was sometimes right, said ‘Grazia,’ 
smiled again, and ran towards the houses. 

Iulio was wriggling in terror but still holding his biscuits. 
When Carlo was out of sight Hori let the boy go. He ran off 
after Carlo, never looking back. 

The train gave its derisive whistle, mocking us, mocking 
poverty. 

We climbed aboard. As we drew out of the town the MPs 
ran alongside it knocking Italians off the steps and couplings 
with their sticks, throwing stones at those who climbed on to 
the flat roofs. 

‘Bloody busybodies,’ said Hori, ‘bloody MPs.’ 

I was afraid Jim would begin to tease Hori, but he said 
nothing. Jim, Bill, and Hori sat around the fire, over the 
thudding wheels. Near us the fields scudded by and further 
away they swung in a slow circle to the past. 

“Those bloody Huns,’ said Hori, “They’ve got a lot to answer 
for. A cold day like this and no shirt.’ 

He looked at each of us, challenging. 

‘Do you remember,’ said Jim, ‘how cold it was that night in 
November, °41 when we first crossed the wire?’ 

I leaned over the iron bar. The train wound upwards in 
a slow curve to the right. A burst of singing came down from 
the trucks in front. The boys must have got hold of some more 
plonk. The red fan of fire belched up into the dark and the 
engine dragged us on with our narrow hearts to our scattered 
fates. 
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LEFT HAND, RIGHT HAND. OsBeErt SITWELt. Illustrated. 

Macmillan. 155. 

Amonc indoor games, all of them distasteful to me, for I prefer 
conversation, there is one form in which you are asked to wait 
outside the room, and then a voice calls: ‘All right. We are 
ready. You may come inside.’ Of this order are my sensations 
on reading Left Hand, Right Hand, by my brother, for this 
first volume of his intended autobiography closes in January, 
1901, when I was three years and two months old, and a 
fortnight, more or less, before the death of Queen Victoria, 
an event of which I have a recollection, for I remember late 
at night, at Scarborough, probably eight o’clock in the 
evening just before dinner, but in the middle of the night it 
seemed to me, the tolling of the bell of Christ Church, the 
church just below our house in Belvoir Terrace (where I 
was born) and my mother sending out to inquire what was 
the cause of it. 

This was the closing of an epoch and the ending of the 
nineteenth century. From that night, onwards, my own con- 
scious life was to begin, with intervals of long months, of 
course, of which I remember nothing at all. But that night 
I heard the door close, and after a few moments I heard it 
open, and I was called inside. Perhaps I may be permitted to 
imagine for myself, for my own pleasure, that it was my 
brother, then eight years old, who ran out on to the landing, 
and then back again. It is not unlikely. It was his hand, then, 
upon the door handle, the hand of my dearest and most loved 
brother and companion. But in his book of memories he has, 
as I have suggested, played this trick on me again. 

It is a sensation which can have come to few persons, and 
to fewer writers, to be able to live and luxuriate in so remote 
an epoch of their past. In writing this we must not forget, too, 
what a remarkable feat of imaginative reconstruction it is to 
have written a whole volume which closes when the author 
was eight years old. I do not, indeed, know of a parallel upon 
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MACMILLAN Publishers’ difficulties have not been 
and Co. Ltd. solved by the ending of the war. 
Paper is still rationed, labour is scarce 
in the Printing and Binding shops, and many thousands 
of standard books are awaiting reprinting. But the 
future looks brighter. There will be more paper, and 
men urgently needed for the making of books will 
eventually be released from the Forces. With an eye 
to a future in which he will no longer be perplexed by 
present wants, the London publisher is now looking 
for new writing. He hopes that it may be found among 
those younger people who for the last six years have 
been engaged in more arduous and heroic work. 


* x * 


Macmillan’s winter publications include a new novel 
about the Whiteoak family by Mazo de la Roche, called 
The Building of Jalna,and a new novel by Storm Jameson 
called The Other Side, the scene of which is set in 
Occupied Germany. The third part of Sean O’Casey’s 
autobiography, Drums under the Windows, will have 
been published by the time this advertisement appears. 
A volume of short stories by A. L. Rowse called West- 
Country Stories will be ready early in November, and 
the novel which gained first prize in the Macmillan 
Centenary Awards, G. C. Greenfield’s Desert Episode, 
will be published at the same time. One more important 
book must be mentioned: Does God Exist? by Pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor. The question discussed in this 
book is implicit in the title. It will be widely read, 
and will be deeply pondered on by those into whose 
fortunate hands it comes. 
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so full and copious a scale. I should think there can be nothing 
quite like it in literature. Of its accuracy, in fact and feeling, 
I am a witness, because the picture of life it portrays and most 
of the living characters, were not extinguished on the night 
in question. My father, for instance, only died two years ago. 
Yet, how long ago our childhood seems! As remote, according 
to one writer, as The Tale of Genji! But I notice, in several of 
the reviews, that the reader is told it is for him to judge 
whether that past or the present is the better time to live in. 
And I have to say that I do not agree with either point of 
view! Do not let us forget—are we likely to?—that there have 
been two wars. This is, I believe, demonstrably and truly an 
unpleasant age. Which may get better, but, so far, it has gone 
from bad to worse. Therefore, the past, one’s own, or almost 
anyone else’s, must seem in comparison a golden age. Not, I 
may say, where my own childhood is concerned, a golden age 
of luxury, for I was brought up in a nursery, dull and gloomy, 
lit by guttering candlelight, which no modern child or parent 
would consider for a moment. Perhaps in some remote and 
haunted farmhouse, miles from anywhere; but, of course, 
downstairs there were beautiful gardens, tapestries, and family 
portraits. It seems to me that luxury has increased since then, 
but what is missing or has disappeared is character. I believe 
that most persons of similar origin, and they are not few in 
number, could produce as curious and interesting a gallery of 
characters. That they have not done so is due to this one truth, 
that the skill has been in the telling. 

The first part of Left Hand, Right Hand, not more than eighty 
pages, is taken up by ancestors on my father’s and my mother’s 
side. Of these, or most of them, I have heard told all my life. 
But of the majority, éven the nearest in time, I have no 
memory. My grandfather Londesborough died in 1goo. I can- 
not remember him at all; nor do I have even the faintest recol- 
lection of having my portrait painted in the family group by 
Sargent. This is the episode with which Left Hand, Right Hand 
closes; and the esthetic discussion centring round the painting 
of this conversation piece will be to many persons the most 
stimulating and lively part of the whole book. It seems to 
show a remarkable handling of fact and argument. I remem- 
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ber, of course, my sister during and after this time, and I can- 
not conceive of a young child more determined to be talented 
and remarkable. She devoted, in fact, all her energies to that, 
and to nothing else, since my very earliest recollections. She 
was decided, in her unworldly sphere, to succeed and win. She 
never went to school. Her difficulties, therefore, in becoming a 
poet and writer were of another kind entirely from those of 
my brother, who was given an upbringing of the sort which 
never allowed him time to think. He was sent into the Army. 
But she had to spend long years of ennui and hopelessness, 
and in addition was nagged at and misunderstood. I am afraid 
it is not possible to say she had a happy childhood. My brother 
and I did certainly enjoy ourselves; but it was always broken 
by the horrid spectre of going back to school. Then came the 
war of 1914. For a year or two before that, while in the Army, 
and in the intermittent spells of home service during it, he was 
surrounded by the sort of distractions that make life pleasant 
but do not conduce to become a writer. His difficulties, in 
other ways, were as great as those of my sister. For myself, 
with the example of them both before me, it may have been 
more easy. 

From the point of view of writing, what is probably unique 
in Left Hand, Right Hand is its discursive form, and the skill 
displayed in that, together with the speed and accuracy of the 
characterization when it is required, and then again, beautiful 
passages of poetry which the reader takes in, hardly realizing 
it. Les Mémoires d’Outretombe, too, excel in their discursions, 
but it might be argued by an admirer that, already in this 
one volume only, there is a greater body of character and fine 
writing than in the extended memoirs, more meditative than 
factual, of the Frenchman. Of my father, so fantastic but recent 
a figure, I find it difficult to write. But my brother, I find, has 
made him completely credible. Throughout the book, speak- 
ing from my own memory, I find nothing exaggerated. My 
mother’s portrait is most accurate and clear. What might 
appear to some readers a curious and unlikely world I find 
unexceptional, because I know it to be true. How closely, 
for instance, his portrait of my grandmother Lady Sitwell 
tallies with the description of her by Dame Ethel Smyth, an 
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appendix at the end of the book, but a wholly admirable 
piece of characterization in itself. The descriptions, or, rather, 
evocations of Renishaw—our old home—and of Scarborough 
are beautiful, and to me most touching. To the question: Can 
they have been as beautiful as that? I would answer: Yes, they 
were. Scarborough, with its castle on a great headland, and its 
double bays, is a place ‘with bones’. It is not difficult to see 
how much it was admired by Turner. And how full it was of 
characters. To this day, not having seen it for many years, I 
often dream of it. As for Renishaw, John Piper’s drawings 
attest something of its melancholy and romantic charm. Not 
really melancholy, because it appears to be happy in itself, 
but perhaps there had been some disturbance caused by the 
more recent of its inhabitants. Certainly, in my childhood, 
if such a thing is possible it was dreadfully haunted, and is no 
longer, now. 

Henry, my father’s valet, I remember well. How could it be 
otherwise, when I recall my journeys back to school with him 
through foggy London! In his letters he was among the lesser 
lights of literature. With his ancestral background of smuggling 
and whaling, from Whitby, a letter from him was like a letter 
from one of Drake’s seamen; but also he was compound of 
Falstaff and Leporello. I love, too, for its astonishing accuracy 
of observation, my brother’s portrait of our old aunt, Lady 
Hanmer, and Alfred, her ‘harlequin’ butler. How fascinating, 
also, such little details rediscovered or dished up anew as the 
visit of Lord Tennyson to the theatre to see a ballet, and ‘his 
rushing out of the box, at once, in an agony over the degrada- 
tion of the nineteenth century’. One of the impressions, as I 
have said, after reading Left Hand, Right Hand, is the disappear- 
ance of character; and we are left to mourn that many other 
characters have fled and left no trace behind them. Is it 
possible, I wonder, that the nineteenth century, of which we 
saw the ending, but of which I can recall so little more than 
the sound of the closing of the door—is it possible, I wonder, 
that this was the century of character, to the exclusion, where 
England was concerned, of many other things? It was the 
great period of England, in material prosperity, in wealth 
and power. What more likely than that this was the period 
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at which our national character, and idiosyncracy, was at its 
height! It is too early to tell. The letters and diaries are not 
yet published in full. The material is not yet complete. We 
must wait till we are all older. 

It seems to me, thinking of all this, that apart from the 
railways, from the daily newspapers, and from one or two 
such other innovations, our lives at Renishaw, as children, 
during August and September of each year, were not so 
far different from the lives of three or four generations before 
our own. Partly, of course, because of my father’s eccentricity, 
who would not have electric light, and later on would not have 
a motor car. We were brought up, I believe, except that we did 
not have to work so hard under our governess, exactly like the 
children of a hundred years before. It is, of course, most 
curious, personally, to participate in this unfolding of the past 
before one is conscious of feeling middle-aged oneself. But it is 
not comparable with the sensations of those who, . through 
changed conditions, war or revolution, find themselves cut off 
from their natal background, for after all, the shell of the old 
life is still there. It is circumstances, and not environment, that 
have altered. But the sharp touches of the writing in this book 
make it somewhat of an agony to someone who, like myself, 
remembers the scenes and persons. I believe it to be a human 
and historical document, to which there are few parallels. 
Luckily the success of the book proves that I am not alone in 
enjoying it. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


WITCHCRAFT IN ENGLAND. Curistina Hote. Iilus- 
trated by Mervyn Peake. Batsford. ats. 
THE sections into which Christina Hole divides her subject 
matter show from what varied standpoints she views it. The 
arrangement is not chronological but one of classifica- 
tion, the categorical headings including: The Art of Magic, 
Witchcraft and Religion, Familiars, Witchcraft in High Places, to 
name only five of the total twelve. The method has decided 
advantages and yet disadvantages too, comparable with those 


resulting from the tendency to over-specialism in modern 
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medical science whereby a man’s heart, lungs, skin, and bones 
acquire an entity each of their own and cease to be part of one 
corporate whole. 

Thus we meet Isabel Gowdie, the notorious seventeenth 
century Scottish witch, in Malefictum telling how she rendered 
the ground barren by means of a plough yoked to toads. 
Again in Familiars we see how she entered Elfland where elf- 
bulls were ‘routing and skouling at the entry’, and where she 
learnt how to whittle deadly elf-bolts by watching young elf- 
lads at their task. Finally we meet her again in The Discovery 
of Witches as a pretty red-haired girl, the wife of a farmer 
living on the edge of Lochloy, near Nairne. We discover how 
she was first attracted to witchcraft and how in 1662 she gave 
herself up to justice of her own free will. In this same section 
we see too Mervyn Peake’s line drawing of Isobel, a strange 
long-eyed, inly-withdrawn creature with wild hair and a 
childishly sad-sweet mouth (yet why that appearance of thick 
heavy neck below that delicate chin?). And, even with all 
this, Isobel never achieves that completion of personality 
with which surely some shift or turn of the mechanism of 
words could have endowed her. 

And this brings us up against the illustration of the book as 
a whole. The author writes always with serious intent, and 
open mind, realizing that the things she deals with were of the 
stuff of life itself. But into the drawings there is infused in 
many cases a feeling of antic-quaintness. The publishers, 
praising rightly enough the mordant quality of Peake’s illus- 
trations, describe him as perfectly expressing the ‘fantastic 
human types’ who were witchcraft’s devotees. But I would 
prefer the artist to have expressed human beings more often, as 
he so well does in the case of Old Chattox—‘a very old withered 
spent and decrepit creature very nearly blind.’ 

It is sometimes a good plan to read a book first and then go 
back to its preface. Certainly it is so here for then we see how 
* earnestly Christina Hole has worked towards her avowed 
object of following the ‘dark thread’ of witchcraft as it winds 
‘between and below the brighter strands’ which form ‘the 
many-coloured coat of our national history’. 

WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 
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TREES AND TOADSTOOLS. M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. Ilus- 

trated. Faber. 6s. 
ANYONE who has noticed how particular toadstools seem to 
have a partiality for growing near to particular trees—the 
scarlet Fly Agaric, for example, around pines and birches— 
and stopped to wonder why, will find here, if not the complete 
answer, an expert and absorbing inquiry. “The grieslie Tode- 
stoole’ is in effect both parasite and foster-mother. Unable to 
obtain essential carbon, which green plants draw largely from 
the air, except by preying upon their neighbours, fungi provide 
in return access to organic supplies of nitrogen, which green 
plants cannot absorb from the air and for which there is strong 
competition. Dr. Rayner explores the means by which such a 
reciprocal relationship can be maintained, via the rootlets of 
trees and the threadlike ramifications of fungi, and assesses the 
evidence for it. She presents, in not too technical language, a 
summary of the facts established since the subject was opened 
by Frank, famous botanist commissioned by the German 
Government of 1881 to investigate the culture of truffles. 

Among the interesting side-issues raised two are quite 
topical. A certain Japanese orchid, consisting of an under- 
ground tuber with neither roots nor shoots, long puzzled 
students by producing, at erratic intervals, an immense flower- 
ing stem. It has now been found that this occurs only when the 
tuber is parasitized by the Honey Agaric fungus. Penicillin, 
new and invaluable agent for arresting the activities of 
bacteria in the human body, is also believed to be a product of 
soil fungi. Research proceeds in testing similar anti-biotic sub- 
stances from woodland sources. ‘How delicate,’ observes the 
botanist, “is the mechanism by which the balance of power is 
maintained among members of the soil population,’ and, we 
might add, ‘how like that of human society.’ 

ALAN WALBANK 


SOME GREAT COMPOSERS. Eric Brom. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. 

IN some respects it is difficult to understand why a music critic 

of the erudition of Eric Blom should spend his time on a book 

such as this. Some Great Composers consists of sketches of the lives 
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of fifteen great composers from Purcell to Dvorak. They con- 
tain nothing new, nothing that is particularly stimulating or 
provocative either. They are excellent exercises in essay writing 
—precise, to the point, with finished outlines, almost every 
sketch beginning with the date of birth of the composer and 
ending with the date of his death. Every nation is apportioned 
its due and fair place and there isn’t an unkind word about 
anybody in the whole book. 

‘Pure biography and pure criticism,’ says the blurb, ‘are apt 
to suggest that an artist’s life is divided into separate streams, 
and this is an attempt to remove that sense of a false division 
and to show the gifted individual’s experience of life as a 
whole used in a certain and a public way.’ This is an awful 
lot to claim for a book such as this. One shouldn’t judge a 
writer like Eric Blom by such a trifle, which is perhaps no more 
than the by-products of a busy life of serious musical research 
and criticism. But there it is. 

NARAYAN MENON 


CITIZENS IN WAR—AND AFTER. STEPHEN SPENDER. 

With 48 Colour Photographs by JoHn Hinpe. Harrap. 15s. 
From whatever point of view one regards it, this is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting production. Considered officially, as a 
sort of set book, a record of Civil Defence, with an introduc- 
tion by Herbert Morrison, etc., the work could hardly have 
been better done. As Mr. Spender modestly says, it was a job 
of co-operation, like the C.D. itself; not only of the text-writer 
and the illustrator, but of the many people who gave informa- 
tion, submitted to interviews, staged exercises for the photo- 
grapher, and so on. From this point of view, the book will have 
2 permanent value to all those who have been associated, how- 
ever reluctantly, with the Blitz and its problems, from the un- 
sung hero who broke into wrecked dwellings, to save lives at 
the risk of his own, down to poor mortals like myself who mere- 
ly broke a personal record for the sprint, by covering the dis- 
tance from the warm danger of the bed to the comparative, 
draughty safety of the Anderson shelter. 

But there is more to the book than just a reminder of the 
heroic and the uncomfortable. Besides an official, Mr. Spender 
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has an unofficial theme, which can be briefly stated in the form 
of a question from the whole community to whatever brains 
may be trusted with our post-war government: Can the ex- 
perience of citizenship gained in the war be of real use to us in 
the peace? Or are we to separate again, going our several ways, 
the poet to his poesy and the docker to his docks, with all the 
world and Betty Martin in between? 

This is certainly the overwhelming question, and Mr. Spen- 
der, not being Lazarus, come from the dead, come back to tell 
us all, doesn’t attempt to answer it in the usual leading-article 
manner—full of high sentence but a bit obtuse. He contents 
himself with a balanced consideration of what war did for us in 
the breaking-down of unnatural barriers, a form of destruction 
not designed by Adolf. The author, the fireman-poet, bears 
eloquent testimony to the comradeship of Civil Defence, which, 
he urges, should still live up to its name and defend us against 
the poison-gas of post-war cynicism. ... 

All this is most potently expressed, and I have indeed only 
one small bone, a wish-bone, to pick with Mr. Spender. I could 
wish that he hadn’t fallen for that cheap notion of presenting 
his Cockneys in ‘character’, with the ‘h’ religiously dropped, 
while giving other people in textbook English. Either all 
‘phonetic’ speech, or none. As for the photographs, they seem 
to me excellent, though possibly a little glorious in the techni- 
coloured sense. 

R. C. CHURCHILL 
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November 1945 


Sa affects editors as it does contributors; there is never 
enough of it. In this—this aspect of the rationing of all 
rational pleasures—we are at least one. I ended last month by 
touching on imagination. I suggested that ‘it is, as it always 
has been and always will be, the workers in imagination who 
are alone trained to focus, to show, and to enable the others to 
see what they show’. 

I will continue from there by saying that what the workers 
in imagination see in the first place is not necessarily different 
from what the rest do not see. They, the poets, the artists, are 
not seeing what is not there; they are seeing, and daring 
to see, what is—what really is, and what only is. It is for this, 
in parenthesis, that they are ignored and disliked, because they 
dare; to dare is to strip and to drill; to refuse to dare is to dress 
up and decorate, and therefore the half-artists, who dimly see 
what may be there and are terrified, win applause—because 
they come back and say, ‘It’s all right, there’s nothing there’— 
to be frightened of, they think; but what they mean is, the 
soul isn’t real. ‘It’s all right,’ they say, having not only not- 
dared see the skull, but failed to perceive the light, the real 
light, that comes through the sockets where once were flesh’s 
fishy eyeballs. They know there is a skull; if they’re not careful 
they’ll see it: so they dress it up. They give it cap and bells, 
they turn Life’s horrific Fool into a jester, they conceive of 
Death as tapping them on the shoulder when he is, even in 
their own terms, already in front of them. Not being poets in 
their souls, they wish to seem so in the world; they talk of the 
‘place of the poet in society’, without realizing that through its 
loves, hopes, aspirations (as well as its weaknesses of hate, 
depression, affectation, which are merely the reverse of these) 
—society is, as it were, in poetry or, to put it more simply, 
that society’s job—not the poet’s—is to find that its place is in 
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poetry. The poet is there already and can make society feel 
much stronger, safer, and more generally at home. 

But because society won’t come in, prefers not to take its 
place in life, but be an outcast—and what else is the amorphous 
mass of self-seeking units that is society, be it persons or 
nations, but outcasts from the very Life they seek to take? — 
because society has not the imagination to partake of life, a 
certain section of our poets, poor fools, forget not only that 
they are life but make it—they renounce that, and come forth, 
that section, to meet society. That is to say they, too, give up 
poetry, to share in the benefits a frightened society will confer 
on them out of relief at their own renunciation. 

I assume that my readers do not take that by ‘poets’ I mean 
literally only those who write verse—indeed, they will see in a 
moment that I may mean the opposite; until then, I take it 
further for granted that they will not echo back the old 
reminder that a poet is one who makes. I include in ‘poet’ 
those who make intangibly—those who are enlightened, those 
who withstand both current despotism and current depression, 
those who maybe refuse to make, as the fashion now is, 
unimaginatively, but hold their spirit to succour others by the 
refusal to be mundane in a world which becomes more and 
more, in every sense, its own end; and less and less a means to 
any other. 

Because on that unhappy day when some, born on the fringes 
of but not earning the entry to imagination, turned their back 
on it, not only poetry suffered, but the sad inhabitants of the 
world that should sing it. We know what has happened to 
poetry, in the narrow sense, since the poets made terms with 
the world; it has become a good selling proposition, it has 
become possible to live by it, particularly if you don’t write it, 
but collect other peoples. You can give it any label; ‘regional,’ 
‘super-regional,’ ‘non-regional,’ ‘aber-regional’. There’s no 
limit—to the poetry! As long as you have the labels. A cheese 
by any other name would smell as sweet; and the great 
advantage—to the perpetrators—of this method is that, not 
caring awfully about cheeses per se, they’re just as happy with 
what is so obligingly called ‘processed’. 

The disadvantage to the rest of us, apart from the spectacle 
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of poets caring more about themselves than about poetry, is 
that it reduces verse-writing to the fen-like level of that 
branch of the short story in which ‘reportage’ and ‘docu- 
mentary’ are the greatest terms of—not abuse, but praise. 
Collect your facts and file them—you become a prose-writer; 
or collect your facts and ignore them, you become even 
better; you become what they think is a successor to Virginia 
Woolf. But in any case, facts are what matter. There was a 
time when they did, and those who marshalled them won a 
name as honest and constructive journalists. But State inter- 
vention—for personal freedom, of course—has altered that 
kind of journalism; nowadays if you put forward your facts in 
plain prose and with even a semblance of honesty, you are 
held to be writing not journalism, but fiction! The new artist! 
Close to life, they call it. 

But there are so many kinds of life. And so few forms of 
living are near to any of it but the muddiest. You can be 
nearer to a great many things if you drop on all fours than if 
you stand erect; even to stand up is to attain a certain loneli- 
ness, a not-being-near; to do more than stand—to create 
wings from thought, to practise those wings till they can be 
trusted—to fly out on them then—that is to outsoar loneliness 
and reach realms of solitude and serenity. From which, unlike 
from the middle layers of mental non-imaginative loneliness, 
it is possible to return and encourage others. 

For imagination is more than seeing, more than feeling, 
more even than the self-discipline which keeps one free to find 
faith when one meets it. It is not a matter of writing about 
one’s childish and a hundred-thousand-times-repeated life, in 
however glowing terms, or of one’s self, in however humble. 
It is a matter, though it is in no sense matter, of keeping ready, 
therefore well, and hence never despairing, in order to see 
behind what is good, what is ill; and therefore to heal it. 

Behind good, there is only more good. But most of us, not 
honouring the world but prostituting ourselves, by coming 
down to meet it on its own terms, wavering as they are, have 
little time and less taste, to discern the truly good from the 
merely, more dazzlingly, apparent. Economic stringency or 
emotional insincerity forbid it. We dare not, some of us, believe 
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even in what we die for. And as to living—how many even 
begin to die for that, let alone live for it? It is through absence 
of life, for lack of it, even for love of that lack, so many will die; 
and by degrees are dying now—quite apart from the many 
their deadened miscreantly misguided efforts will again cause 
to die, shortly hence. 

But for love? For life?—-what are they? Take away contracts, 
anthologies, brodacasting—how many writers would have spur 
to write? For these are their bogus foes. The real ones they can 
face no more than they can that which is both the weapon 
against all fears and their opener—Imagination. This is that 
Pegasus that takes so safely its rider through the country of the 
mind others, unsteeded, turn into that monster, the State. But 
not of being. 

* * * 

In this number we have been able to return to an old pre- 
war feature by including dramatic criticism. The next, which 
is our hundredth, will be further enlarged, permitting us to 
make up some lost ground in book-reviewing. That number 
will continue Eisenstein’s film scenario of Ivan the Terrible and 
will also contain an article on translation by Stanley Unwin, 
an essay by Sacheverell Sitwell, a new story by Howard 
Clewes, and poems selected from new work by Vernon 
Watkins, W. S. Graham, and Peter Hellings. In view of the 
Christmas holiday we are trying to publish earlier than usual. 
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‘A small breakfast room adjoined the drawing-room. I slipped in 
there. It contained a book-case: I soon possessed myself of a volume, 
taking care that it should be one stored with pictures. I mounted 
into the window-seat: gathering up my feet, I sat cross-legged, like 
a Turk; and, having drawn the red moreen curtain nearly close, I was 
shrined in double retirement.’ 

HE book which the ten-year-old Jane Eyre was reading 
was Bewtck’s History of British Birds. 

‘With Bewick on my knee, I was then happy: happy at least in 
my way.’ 

The book was not only an escape from the misery of her life 
with the Reeds, but it represented all those unformed but 
strong values which moved her to stand up to them. Master 
Reed might scream ‘You have no business to take our books’, 
but these books would never be his in the sense in which they 
belonged to Jane, and that is what provoked him. They gave 
her something which he could not touch with all his bullying. 

Bewick was not a story book, nor was it written for the 
young. It was not until Jane’s author was grown up (a hundred 
years ago) that there was any children’s literature as we know 
it. It is true that they had taken to their hearts many adult 
books: chap-books with woodcuts and tales of derring-do 
(one penny), Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and Gulliver’s 
Travels; and there were any number of improving stories and 
verses intended to delight as well as instruct. However, in such 
works as Young Wilfred, or the Punishment of Falsehood (a Tale 
of Truth and Caution for the Benefit of the Rising Generation), the 
delight was very much a mere by-product, unless you had a 
sadistic taste for public whippings and self-righteous bullying. 
Mrs. Sherwood’s Fairchild Family was full of priggish sentiment. 
Thomas Day’s Sandford and Merton, though primarily moral, 
did bring a little whiff of the fresh air of imagination, but we 
cannot fill our lungs with deep draughts of this and enjoy 
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adventure free from admonishment until fifty-eight years 
later, when, in 1841, Marryat’s Masterman Ready appeared. 
Then followed quickly in the next twenty-five years: Andersen, 
Lear, the B.O.P., Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Eric, The Water- 
Babies, and Alice. 

This is all quite understandable when we realize that in 
those days the process of growing-up was an earnest struggle 
against mortality. Childhood was no time for dallying. 
Mortality among children had always been so high that the 
first years of life were regarded as a sort of scrabble to cheat 
Providence and emerge willy-nilly into the grown-up world 
as quickly as possible. To treat children as adults-in-miniature 
was a sort of wishful-thinking. In the Bronté family there 
were, besides the famous ones we know, many other children 
who died young, and this was not exceptional. Children 
became early acquainted with death and were presumed to 
be inured to it, to judge by the terrors casually interspersed 
with complacent moral tales in the religious books written 
for them. As, for instance, this account of the murder of the 
Innocents in Peep of Day: 


From babies dear the blood is streaming; 
Around behold the mothers screaming; 
For cruel Herod sent an order 

To kill the children of that border. 


He seeks to kill the heavenly stranger, 
But God has saved his son from danger: 
An angel Joseph did awaken; 

To distant lands the babe is taken. 


How safe are those within God’s keeping! 
How safe awake, how safe when sleeping! 
For night and day his eye can watch them, 
His hand from every evil snatch them. 


Few publishers apart from John Newbery had the hardihood 
to produce books for so precarious a public. 

However, the whole attitude to children was so different 
then. Fiction was only one of many pleasures from which they 
were debarred. Poor child and rich child alike were beaten, 
the one to tame him as an animal for labour, the other so that 
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he might become a prodigious brainbox full of learning and 
Latin, but in both cases to break the spirit and thereby make 
a law-abiding citizen. The horrors of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, with its ‘climbing boys’ and pit children roused support 
at last for the humanitarian point of view; the reforms that 
were made were manifestations of a complete change of 
heart. Those who believed that children are good by nature 
and can be kept so by kindness gradually came into their own. 

When all is said about the morbidity, narrowness, and 
priggery of the moral tales which characterize the last century, 
there is no denying that they were very popular, and not just 
tolerated because there was nothing much else to choose. 
‘Children like moralizing more than anything else,’ said G. K. 
Chesterton (reviewing Mary Wollstonecraft’s Original Stories), 
‘and eat it up as if it were so much jam.’ A ‘thirsting after 
righteousness’ has always been an attraction at a certain age, 
especially for girls, and the antiquated school stories which 
have been loved now for several generations are direct 
descendants in this line. The secret of the long success of books 
by Susan Coolidge (The Katy books) and Angela Brazil is 
their preoccupation with Right versus Wrong. However 
well drawn the characters may be, one feels that they are there 
to show us what a nice girl constantly endeavours to do or not 
do. The fact that this is shown by implication instead of 
didactically is from the artistic point of view the all-important 
difference, and marks an educational advance. 

Yet to-day we feel that even these books are old-fashioned 
and take their morals too seriously. We can never, of course, 
lose sight of educational and moral values in children’s litera- 
ture, but what is the touchstone of a really moral book? How 
do we approach this question nowadays? Our first premise is 
that children are responsive to love. Obedience to parents in 
the first place depends upon the children’s feelings towards 
their parents, and not upon a rational grasp of the rules of 
behaviour. However, we soon find that they are ‘good’ only 
as long as it is not too difficult to be so, in other words, as long 
as they are left to be good on their own terms and are not 
continually nagged to conform to some older standards which 
they do not understand. This is why the explicit dinning-in 
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of ethics in the nineteenth century was all beside the point. 
What a book should provide is a healthy atmosphere in which 
the beauties of a child’s nature find their natural bent and are 
taken for granted. If a child presents you with his most 
treasured ‘find’, his generous gesture should be appreciated, 
whether the treasure is a worm, a half-sucked sweet, or your 
own reading-glasses. It is the most important thing in the 
world that the goodness of his motives should never be put in 
question. As soon as he feels he is not trusted, there is born in 
him a sense of guilt, and thence spring timidity, sulks, defiance, 
servility, and all the mental attitudes which fetter the spirit 
and eventually deliver democracy into the hands of the mal- 
contents. Ruskin said, ‘No noble child has ever been injured by 
a work of fiction,’ and I believe he was right; but how many 
children come through their first ten years still confidently 
noble, their innocent motives trusted and understood? How 
many have never yet felt out of tune, their glorious ideas 
pettily curbed and shown no other course or outlet? It is these 
not wholly happy children who come to their books, as Jane 
Eyre did to Bewick, hoping to find a bigger world where no 
questions are asked, a ‘beautiful spirit’, as Anatole France said, 
writing on this subject some fifty years ago: 

“The works which please little boys and girls most are those which 
are big-hearted, full of generous conceptions, those in which the good 
ordering of the parts forms a radiant whole, and which are written 
in a strong and sensible style.’ 

This is exactly what we find in the fairy tales which have 
been the joy of the very young in this and every age, read or 
told aloud, and in all lands—Cinderella, Snow White, and all 
the other stories from Grimm, Perrault, Andersen, and The 
Arabian Nights. 

Artistically, France’s recipe means a generous and simple 
treatment, with no abstractions, and a claim upon instinctive, 
not rational, sympathies. In folk lore and fairy tales a hero is 
a hero long before he has proved this in deeds. We are told he 
is the third son of a king or the foundling of a woodcutter or 
any other little Ivan misprized and thrown on his own 
resources, and that is enough for us. We trust him for what he 
is, not for what he does. This is the morality children under- 
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stand. John Stuart Mill may have been able to draw up a 
balance-sheet of his conscience, judging acts by results and not 
by intentions, but that requires a high degree of moral 
manceuvrability; a child’s acts of goodwill bear as much 
resemblance to these calculations as the wobbly hops of a 
kitten resemble the lithe precision of a stalking cat. To be good 
is to enter the company of these fine little fellows whose simple 
good-heartedness earns them good luck against supernatural 
odds. To do good acts is the prig’s road to paradise—along 
the fence all the way. 

The direct attraction of the fairy tale is twofold: it is 
exciting and it is concrete. To the student of folk-lore Blue- 
beard may represent the sun in the azure sky, and his wives 
the seven dawns of the week, but to the very young he is a big, 
murderous man with a beard of Reckitt’s blue. The Sleeping 
Beauty’s long slumber may be interpreted as winter, but the 
children see nothing but the very beautiful little girl asleep 
on a silken coverlet in the topmost chamber of a castle sur- 
rounded by thorn-bushes. 

At about eight or nine we find both girls and boys dropping 
fairy tales and developing separate interests. The boys now 
seek their excitement in realistic adventure, fantastic in- 
ventions, comets, cowboys. Vicariously prodigal of energy, 
they love battles, gangsters, and all kinds of destruction. Their 
taste for concrete detail takes a practical turn in hobbies, 
collecting, and constructive games like Meccano. Girls from 
now on tend to look for excitement of the emotions rather 
than the thrills of external danger, and their favourite books 
combine emotional interest with a very precise attention 
to the everyday details of material existence. The Sue Barton 
books by Helen Doré Boylston, provide some of the happiest 
examples of this combination. 

Recently I instituted an inquiry among secondary school- 
children, both boys and girls, about what they read, and I 
summarise the findings below. It gives some idea of the 
enormous field of literature that has been opened in the last 
hundred years, and of where to look for new developments 

Travel and adventure books are the most popular with the 
boys. Mystery and detective books come next and take the 
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lead by the time the boys are fifteen. They read quite a lot 
of non-fiction. 

Top choice with girls up to thirteen is school stories, and 
at all ages they read more of these than boys do. Stories with 
family or love interest come higher on their list, mystery and 
detective slightly lower, until the age of fifteen. Except for 
fairy tales (which apparently no one reads over eleven), non- 
fiction comes last. 

The explanation of this is no doubt that girls’ hobbies are 
catered for better in magazines than in books of reference, 
for they do read everything from child care to beauty hints in 
women’s and adult magazines. Incidentally they give up 
comics much earlier than boys do. 

The favourite with both girls and boys in the secondary 
school is Richmal Crompton’s William. Some people fear that 
William’s success in escaping punishment for his pranks is 
likely to have a bad effect on difficult children. I am inclined 
to think that a child with a bent for delinquency will not be 
interested in William’s innocent escapades. However that 
may be, I regard him as a splendid corrective to the rather 
priggish tendencies in school stories. Certainly grown- 
ups can profit by studying him; if he is the scourge of his 
relations, this is no more than they should expect—mediocre, 
off-hand, or dotty, as they are. We have had plenty of novels 
about misunderstood children who suffer—here is one who 
gets his own back. 

The same inquiry was made with girls in an elementary 
school. Here are the favourites of each group: 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Boys. Girls. 
1. ‘William.’ cere 
’ : Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Women, etc. 
2. “Biggles’ (W. E. Johns). ‘Anne’ Series, by L. M. Montgomery. 
3. Arthur Ransome. Arthur Ransome. 
4. P. F. Westerman. ‘Biggles.’ 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (GIRLS) 


1. Dickens. 

2. Mark Twain. 

3. Enid Blyton. 
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I attribute the relatively highbrow taste shown in the 
elementary school’s first two choices to the fact that the 
children read less—about four books a month to the seven in 
the secondary school. They, therefore, have less choice with 
which to outweigh the classics read in class. The actual 
amount children read varies according to a number of factors, 
of course; this particular elementary school is in a poor part 
of a big city where the girls have to do so much at home that 
school itself is a rest and they have little time for their own 
reading. 

As would be expected, children pay more attention to the 
story than the style, and that is why the sentimental Anne 
gets by, the wooden Biggles, like a slot-machine turning out 
adventures, and the low-brow manufactures of Enid Blyton. 

It is hard to tell whether children are particularly sensitive 
to class distinctions. In my experience working-class children 
like the upper classes in adult books and in historical or old- 
fashioned stories, but they steer clear of them in their own 
generation. It is as easy to escape to the last century or the 
South Seas as to a higher income level. For Fred and Doreen 
to imagine themselves highwaymen or Red Indians requires 
no greater effort than to imagine themselves the Anthonys 
and Dianas of some comfortable holiday story, and repays it 
much better. 

Actually, there is a complete absence of all modern books 
(except Enid Blyton) in the elementary school list of favourites, 
and most of the books popular with the other children to-day 
are old-timers: Angela Brazil, ‘Chalet School’ stories, ‘Dimsie’ 
books, What Katy Did, etc., for the girls; Conan Doyle, 
‘Sapper,’ ‘The Saint,’ Ballantyne and Buchan, for the boys; 
Treasure Island and The Wind in the Willows for both. Child- 
ren are as conservative as anyone when the choice is between 
something known and something new. 

One may feel a tinge of regret that so many growing girls 
lose their taste for fantasy and extravagance, farce, nonsense, 
melodrama, and grandiloquence. However, it so happens that 
the road which they take on leaving fairyland leads much more 
directly into adult literature of a high quality than the road 
which the boys choose. For they are interested in human 
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relationships and the problems they present, while boys are 
still reading books in which the hero pits his will against the 
forces of nature and probably never uses his heart, let alone his 
mind, at all. From fourteen onwards boys read more and more 
thrillers, but girls’ tastes widen. A fact which cannot be 
stressed too often to educationists and film-makers is that when 
children come to grown-up books, films are their main guide. 
Girls, especially, like Rebecca, Fane Eyre, Wuthering Heights, 
The Man in Grey, Gone with the Wind, and The Good Earth. 

I am afraid Anatole France would have been chagrined to 
find none of his dear classics chosen first to-day: The Odyssey, 
Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe. These will come back into their 
own if they can be adapted—probably as films—so that the 
twentieth century imagination finds the right angle to reflect 
the gleam that is in them. Perhaps, too, films, equally pleasing 
to all ages as they are, will bridge the gulf which separates 
children’s from grown-up literature, a gulf which widens 
in the more sophisticated cultures. There will always be 
books for adults only, but books for adolescents should be such 
aS a grown-up can enjoy; in fact, his enjoyment is a good 
criterion. Writing ‘of Robinson Crusoe, which was written for 
mature men, Anatole France sums up the simple ingredients 
of a good book:— 

“The author put into it all his skill, all his intellectual honesty, his 
vast knowledge, his experience. And it turned out that that was all 
that was needed to amuse a schoolboy.’ 

We have travelled a long way since the days of Young 
Wilfred and the Sherwood Family. In the intervening period 
we have seen the cessation of child labour, the introduction of 
universal education, the enfranchisement of women, all of 
which have had their effect upon the attitude to children. The 
pioneers established a new order; but as always happens when 
the pioneering is over, the profiteering begins. Alongside the 
achievement of the artists who have specialized in writing for 
children ‘with all their skill, intellectual honesty, vast know- 
ledge and experience’ are those who work to a formula of what 
a lazy-minded child is reputed to like: a pound of action, 
moistened to a dough with a pint of plot, seasoned with 
violence, prejudice and sentimentality, pot-boiled and half- 
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baked. Every Ransome has his ‘Biggles’, every Boylston her 
Blyton, and all are equally popular. 

In the same period, side by side with the social progress 
came technical discoveries—in publishing, films, and radio. 
We are, on the whole, very satisfied with the books we give 
our children, but has it occurred to us that they are not getting 
their fair share of these other things, particularly films? On 
balance, what is there to show them that is really theirs? An 
enormous book-harvest (with many tares), some imported 
animated cartoons, and the Children’s Hour. That is all. There 
is really as much pioneer work as ever lying ahead. We have 
no planned and principled Children’s Film Unit in 1945, 
no established Children’s Theatre, practically no cinematic 
school courses; isn’t this as black a record for us now, as having 
no fiction without a moral a hundred years ago? And I don’t 
think I need put up any special defence for finishing an article 
on children’s literature by talking of the future of children’s 
films. The thing is self-evident. Children have adopted adult 
films with their usual whole-heartedness and lack of dis- 
crimination, just as they did books, before they had any of their 
own. We have sat back long enough. Another Sunday in the 
literary week is over; Monday is here and there is plenty of 
work to be done. 
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FLAMES THROUGH GLASS 


by PETER HELLINGS 


I 
Flames through glass—these volatile images 
Will fly off into the air unless they’re caught 
And bottled like strange gases in a hot retort 
For those who talk too much—clear images 
Of flask and flame, dreams and their barriers 
Whose delicate radiance, concentrated thought 
And burning spirit, are in the last resort 
Alone, released against those microbe-carriers 


Which can destroy the organic body’s grace, 
Crumble the bony structure and disintegrate 
The flesh of centuries in a little space, 
Masking corruption. 

Ours now to create 
A living culture, bred in flask and flame 
Which is our heritage, our task, our fame. 


II 
Behind the clear glass window of a room 
We watched the flames rage in a fair city 
And because we shared the awareness of its doom 
Our hearts were dumb, our hands not scorched by pity. 
Resigned, we endured traditional firelit gloom 
Casting reflections on adversity 
That made the walls fantastic as a tomb 
Where the half-dead bewail captivity. 


But these fires were not flaming in the great, 
Not lit by any intellectual match 
Or kindled merely because the night was cold : 


Their birth sprang from a half-unconscious state, 
And we, behind glass, saw many tall towers catch, 
And were indignant, but not over bold. 
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III 

Theirs was an older flame and fame than ours, 
Who upon sand as white as snow lit fires: 
Flame-prowed they sailed, sand-glass and sailing hours, 
Merchants, musicians. 

But every flame expires, 
Leaving its ash, damp with a deathly due, 
Save their sand-fire, which, down to a dull glow, 
Left an unknown transparent residue. 
Through whose cold clarity all suns can flow. 


But civilization, like all fire, time devours: 
Alexandria rose, and the Phoenician flame went out: 
War, trade, and adventure, raised new towers. 


This flame of theirs we see through sand-glass hours. 
The silent sifting of the grains of doubt 
And Time’s imperishable preserving powers. 


IV 
White snow is a powerful antidote to darkness, 
A blanketing, an anaesthetic ease 
Obliterating time, the keen-edged starkness 
Of our bitter villages and mourning trees. 
Yet breath that freezes on the lips may spell 
Death as easily as a child despair 
And minds may lose their sharpness in the cold spell 
Of this country’s critical and congested air. 


But we, like prophets, enduring native scorn, 
See through the clear pane the fire inside, 
The glow of gratification, and are torn 


Between the extremes of fire and fire denied: 

Difficult to live and more difficult to be born: 

Where profits are, man’s eyes are open wide. 
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Vv 
This imagery of fire and glass prevails: 
The fires of flesh and fantasy endure: 
All fables, legends, myths and fairy tales 
Are bonfires of delight whose tongues are pure 
And passionate as distant dragon tales 
Flashing exultantly their fine allure 
To the dark longing of exiles out of Wales. 
The fires of flesh no fantasies obscure. 


But these flames of mankind are clearly burning 
Behind invisible barriers, and few feel 
Fantasy fan the flesh to bitter yearning, 
For these transparent barriers but reveal 
The dream division mankind must discern 
Before the flesh can feel the spirit burn. 
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()% sickness is that of the Prince of Denmark, and each 
of us has striven with more or less success to eliminate 
it from our blood. We never quite succeed, but as time 
advances our remedies become so stern—war, revolution, sub- 
mission to external discipline, murder, and torment—that we 
can find in them escape in oblivion, in killing ourselves. In 
these is neither a pretty nor an easy solution, and, quite 
naturally, we shun them and seek other remedies. For those 
of us who belong to the class of intellectuals there are many 
such, and by blending them in homeopathic quantities we 
escape the worst consequences of the disease while still nursing 
its dregs with a certain valetudinarian pleasure. But the in- 
tensification of crises and the demand for effort have combined 
to render this attitude more difficult—especially to those 
belonging to the generation that cannot even recall the golden 
legend, the hopes and pleasures of the ’twenties. Do we then 
seek a more complete solution, squatting on our hams with 
Mr. Koestler’s yogi? 

On the whole we do nothing of the sort: the effort to con- 
vince ourselves that Mr. Huxley, Mr. Isherwood, and Mr. 
Heard are right is too great: and we cannot believe that 
mysticism, no matter how impeccable the style of its presenta- 
tion, is quite intellectually respectable. But for our disease, 
for our doubts and wanderings, our esthetic concentrations, 
there is a physician. For the sickness of the Prince of Denmark 
we are advised to turn to another Dane and so be cured. His 
name is Sgren Aaby Kierkegaard (1813-1855), and he is an 
author whose works are less read than discussed, more bought 
than read. His cure is, quite simply, ‘Leap, then, into the 
arms of God.’ 


Now, obviously, he must in some sense differ from all those 
others who thus incite us. We are advised to do this—with due 
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precautions—by Mr. C. S. Lewis and by every clergyman in 
the land, we are recalled to religion or exhorted to the 
Buchmanite virtues at every turn. The B.B.C. is peculiarly 
eloquent on this subject, and, for all that, we remain uncon- 
vinced at worst, with doubts or reservations in our hearts at 
best. From America the rhetoric of Mr. Auden and the 
academic eloquence of Professor Walter Lowrie (the author of 
two biographies of Kierkegaard) unite with nearer voices and 
with the handsome editions of the Oxford University and 
Princeton University Presses to persuade us of the magistral 
quality of this command ‘Leap, then, into the arms of God’,. 
as enunciated by Kierkegaard. 

First of all, then, Kierkegaard is intellectually respectable, 
for he is still fairly unknown, the property of a section only 
of the lettered class. As well as this he is fashionable in having 
rejected Hegel 1 and Schelling—the academic tide is probably 
going to flow again towards Hegel, but it has not yet begun 
to do so, and this rejection is still counted for virtue in 
Kierkegaard. Again he avoids the primary questions of epis- 
temology and all the problems which I may call ‘public’ in 
nature. This saves a great deal of trouble in a world which still 
contains logical positivists, Marxists, and analysts, and yet it 
avoids also the intuitions of Bergson, the violence and the 
‘blood-thought’ of Fascism. Where philosophy is generally 
concerned either with what we can know and say and with 
how we know or say it, and/or with what we are and what we 
encounter and how we can act on it, Kierkegaard is concerned 
with an individual who has the great advantage of being 
‘private’ in a sense in which no solipsist even is alone. You see, 
the solipsist is still faced with the problems of the seeming- 
world even though it is Ais: the Kierkegaardian is concerned 
with himself alone. There is a sense in which he achieves the 
ideal aim of the early nineteenth century anarchist, his con- 
temporary Max Stirner, the author of The Ego and His Own, 
who made war on all in the name of the unique one. 

Again, Kierkegaard possesses an esthetic appeal—in his 
life, fate-haunted and belonging to the romantic era, in his 


1 W. Brock (Contemporary German Philosophy) considers Kierkegaard’s 
critique of Hegel worthy to rank with that of Marx! 
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style of dialogue and emotional appeal by all the literary arts 
through which he could command sympathy. I do not 
believe Kierkegaard a great writer, but he is certainly a very 
good one, and his Journals are nearly in the front rank of their 
kind. Finally, his demand for an existence almost like that of 
Ibsen’s Brand in unity and purpose makes something of the 
ruthless appeal of that great play. 

For these reasons Kierkegaard’s call to Christianity is able 
to reach the ingrained prejudice of most of us in favour of this 
religion in a way that other appeals cannot approach. To the 
conscious Hamlet, to the West European intellectual, fearful 
of other demands and the demand to act with others, the 
Danish physician offers his remedy and its taking, in 
eliminating the doubt and questioning of the time, does seem 
to kill the Hamlet dwelling in each of us. With him we do seem 
to leap safely into the eternal arms of God. 


To understand what Kierkegaard is saying to us we must 
know something of his life. The figure of his father dominated 
him, and his father was a creature of oak, self-made, pat- 
riarchal. This man was the unshakable centre of Kierkegaard’s 
faith; and then, sometime in 1836-8, the young man, studying 
theology at the time, discovered that the foreshadowing gloom 
that possessed him even as a dandy, wit, raconteur and 
literary success in Copenhagen, was justified: he found that his 
father laboured under the weight of terrible sins, having 
cursed God and been haunted by this knowledge throughout 
his long life; a life in which, one by one, his children preceded 
him to the grave. A crisis followed in Kierkegaard’s spirit 
that went to reshape all his teaching. His love affair and broken 
engagement with one Regine Olsen followed. From this came 
his discovery of his own unique quality and peculiarity, of his 
being for her ‘an eternity too old’, and a period of comparative 
literary sterility. Attacked in print, he grew more and more in 
on himself, again wrote voluminously and now, as never be- 
fore, wrote under his own name and on religion. His life closed 
in 1855 in the midst of an attack on the Danish State Church. 

From all this originated his interpretation of the world 
which, he claimed, is to be understood not in terms of ordinary 
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action or experience but in terms of crisis, dilemma, vital 
choice, the decision ‘Ezther—or’ (which gave a title to one of his 
books). And crisis and dilemma always exist under the 
challenge of guilt, of original sin and the presence of judgment. 
Such moments of true choice, heavy with the future and 
eternity, are those ‘existential’ moments so popular in modern 
German philosophy. The choice above all others confronting 
modern man is that between the immediately beautiful and the 
love of created things on the one hand, and the world of God 
and eternal morality on the other. We must choose in the 
moral gymnasium of things between the esthetic-erotic and 
the Godly, and in this choice will touch reality and truth—or 
endless falsity and subjection. But to be real the decision must 
be final, complete and without possible return, or it is not 
accomplished at all. If it is perfected then the puzzlement of 
Hamlet ceases, the disease is cured and the Prince of Denmark 
struck dead in us. One has not chosen something for oneself : one 
has chosen oneself. 

Where the dialectic of Hegel or of Marx is a dialectic, a 
movement and revelation of the immanent (in Hegel) or 
through the real (in Marx), of progress by contradiction and 
self-revelation, the dialectic of Kierkegaard is a dialectic of 
contradiction and entire rejection. It contains, therefore, a con- 
tent only for the private individual, not in any sense for 
humanity as such, and it frees the private individual from all 
responsibility to others save as private individuals in contact 
with him. Man in mass, he tells us in one fragment, ‘becomes 
odious’. Indeed, he goes further, man in mass is not: the in- 
dividual only is real and to ‘impute anything to “‘the crowd”’ 
is ridiculous, is like pronouncing the wind guilty’. We have 
therefore no duty to history, to any class or section. What is 
more, we have no duty to the future. 

The heresy of the denial of progress is familiar to all of us 
who live in the century of Sorel’s Jilusions du Progrés and 
Spengler’s Decline of the West. Most of us accept some such 
view as that expressed in Mr. Dawson’s brilliant Progress and 
Religion, and in so doing I think that we are wrong. The 
‘vulgar’, ‘material’ progress of the nineteenth century has, I 
believe, a very real validity and the trend of history is, in these 
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very terms, one of progress. Even in the world of present 
violence we can hope for something a little more satisfying 
than Mr. Dawson’s spiritual integration growing through (in 
his case) the Catholic Church. But to Kierkegaard even this 
cannot follow logically: the question of progress is meaningless 
and the same dilemmas confront us all, persist through all 
time, for the world is essentially the same and evil, and ‘as a 
Christian I believe this’. There is no progress; only the private 
individual wrestling for ever with his problems under the 
doom of God. 

And the problems themselves? Kierkegaard is very much a 
child of his time in these. They are presented with all the 
literary art he could command to make us feel and solve them, 
and, so feeling and solving, to make us expel the Hamlet from 
us and attain that still centre of certainty which, Professor 
Dewey tells us, has misled philosophy since its birth. Thus 
Kierkegaard presents us with the problem of Abraham and the 
sacrifice of Isaac (Fear and Trembling), with the question of 
whether a man has the right to allow himself to be put to death 
for the truth (The Present Age), with the terrible example of 
sexual sin (Diary of a Seducer), and so on. These are not the 
serious problems with which the Hamlet in twentieth-century man is 
confronted. I do not think that that last statement can be denied: 
unless it can be denied the Kierkegaardian solution is a 
pseudo-solution and a denial of human responsibility. That 
these are, from the standpoint of eternity, in fact the problems 
of importance is always possible: to say what such a statement 
means and to state how it can be proved is the least that can 
be asked of the Kierkegaardian if he would defend his position. 

What is more, there is a sense in which Kierkegaard’s 
attack on the Danish Church is implicit in his view of the in- 
dividual who can logically (though of course the contrary can 
be alleged) have no real duty, no spiritual corporativeness with 
his fellows in a church. This does not merely mean that the 
Kierkegaardian as such has no real loyalty to such a body as 
the Church of England, or the Catholic Church: it also denies 
him access to the stern logic of Calvin or the doctrine of any 
developed theology; for the postulates and deductions of these 
are of a kind which cannot co-exist with a theory of reality 
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dependent on penetration into the truth only during ‘exis- 
tential moments’ and the sustention which, so to say, 
guarantees them. The rejection of public duty to the world of 
men and things follows from this Kierkegaardian view of the 
individual reaching into reality only under the strain of the 
abnormal. It is this rejection which gives Kierkegaard such 
possibilities of popularity with all who seek escape into the 
irresponsible. 

But the man who would kill his doubts in the existential 
must beware: in so far as he kills his doubts he kills himself as 
a member of the community of civilization, for it is in the 
Hamlet-spirit that that community persists and from that 
spirit must grow any future for our civilization. 


Our slogan then should rather be not ‘Let us liquidate our 
Hamlets’ but rather ‘Let us bring them out’, ‘objectify’ them (if 
such a jargon is desired). If we are to mean this by the demand 
for liquidation, if criticism can be made a part of life par- 
ticipating on a recognized basis in the conduct of men and 
affairs, so then can the Danish malady of Hamlet be cured— 
not by killing the demon in our breasts and dying with it, but 
by freeing it, by making criticism concrete and overt and 
liberating it from its company with fear. 

Of course this may be at once vague and rhetorical. It can 
be put in soberer language, and then it appears an essential 
concomitant for the survival of the values of our civilization. 
Of all classes it is most the duty of the intellectuals to expand 
and transmit these values, to perform the often dangerous task 
of criticism. 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


(A film scenario) 


S. M. EISENSTEIN 


Text of songs by V. Lugovsky. 
(Translated by Herbert Marshall). 


(Note: The finished film is in two parts. This is the JSirst half of the first 
part.—EpIrTor.) 

THE PROLOGUE : 

The Grand Prince of Muscovy, Ivan Vasilievitch. 

Helena Glinskaya, his mother. 

Prince Telepnev—Obolensky. 

Boyar Andrey Shuisky. 

Boyar Belsky. 

Ambassador of the Livonian Order. 

Ambassador of the Hanseatic Union. 

Scribe of the Great Prince. 


IN THE FILM : 

The Grand Prince of Muscovy, afterwards Tsar Ivan IV. 

Anastasia Romanovna, The Tsarina. 

Prince Andrey Michaelovitch Kurbsky. 

Boyar Kolichev, afterwards Metropolitan of Moscow Philip. 

Gregory Lukyanovitch Shuratov-Belsky. 

Alexei Basmanov. 

Fedor Basmanovy, his son. 

Henry Staden, German. 

Euphrosinia Staritskaya, Aunt of Tsar Ivan. 

Vladimir Andreyevitch Staritsky, her son. 

Pimen, Episcope of Novgorod. 

Peter Volinets, his Novice. 

Estafy—the Tsar’s Confessor. 

Osip Pepeya, the Tsar’s Ambassador to the English Court. 

Queen Elizabeth of England. 

King Sigismund of Poland. 

Ambassador of the Livonian Order. 

The Jester of King Sigismund. 

Yeremei, Foma, the Brothers Chukov—Gun-Founders. 

Demyan Teshata—Serf of Boyar Staritsky—afterwards Lifeguard 
to Ivan. 
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Nikolai, the Great Simpleton. 

Kaspar von Oldenbok—of the Castle of Wessenstein. 
Ambrogio—Secretary to Kurbsky. 

Peninsky—an old Boyar, in attendance on the Staritsky Family. 


THE approaching storm. Clouds surge across the screen. 
Voices sing: 

‘Black clouds menacing 

surge unceasingly, 

bloody crimson 

the dawn is drenched.’ 


Lightning flashes. Thunder roars. Voices sing: 


‘See the cruel treachery 

of Boyar blood 

gainst the Emperor’s power 
to battle go.’ 


In reply to the lightning the name of the film appears: 
‘IVAN THE TERRIBLE’ 


The clouds surge. The voices sing: 


‘But the time has come now 

peace to fashion, 

to protect and save 

our dear Russian land. 

To expel from out of Russ 

savage enemies. 

Neither father sparing nor one’s mother dear 
for mighty Mother Russia’s sake. 


Darker clouds have risen, 
for the time has come at last 
to swear to Mother Russ 
an oath of loyalty, 
a fearful oath.’ 
Through claps of thunder the voices sing: 
‘Protect our Motherland, 
for great Moscow rise! 
Guard your cities fair. 
On the bones of foes, 
from the four corners of our land 
the great kingdom of Russia will rise.’ 
A title appears, under which is the growing power of the 
musical theme of ‘Ivan’: ‘The storm 1s approaching.’ 
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‘IN THAT CENTURY, WHEN IN EUROPE WAS— 
CHARLES V AND PHILIP II, CATHERINE MEDICI 
AND THE DUKE OF ALBA, HENRY VIII AND BLOODY 
MARY, THE FIRES OF THE INQUISITION AND 
BARTHOLOMEW NIGHT—TO THE THRONE OF 
THE GRAND PRINCES OF MOSCOW CAME HE, 
WHO BECAME THE FIRST TSAR AND AUTOCRAT 
OF ALL THE RUSSIAS—TSAR IVAN VASILIEVITCH 
THE TERRIBLE.’ 


The Theme of Ivan reaches its Apotheosis. Bla¢k clouds 
smother the screen. Through the Darkness surge the voices: 


‘Black clouds are surging, 

in crimson blood the dawn is drenched. 
On the bones of enemies 

on the blazing pyres 

Russ united 

gathers strength.’ 


A last clap of thunder, the music ceases abruptly. 


A Dark Chamber 


In the darkness a bright spot picks out an eight-year-old 
boy, crouching fearfully into a corner. Close-up—the frigh- 
tened face of the boy. Out of the frame—the frenzied cry of a 
woman. The boy creeps away. 

The boy is on the floor. Over him passes the shadows of 
people with tapers. 

Suddenly a low door opens. A sharp ray of light cuts into the 
chamber. Into the ray a woman runs and drops beside the boy. 
She is dressed in the robes of a princess. The Princess is by the 
boy. Feverishly she speaks . . . ‘I am dying . . . Poisoned... 
Beware of poison! . . . Beware of the Boyars . . .’ 

Girls rush in, catch hold of the princess—take her back into 
the outer chamber. The door bangs to. 

It is dark once more. The frightened boy. A harsh voice in 
the darkness. ‘The Grand Princess Helena Glinskaya. .. .’ 
Women’s voices break forth. 

At the top of the stairs. Someone in the darkness cries out: 
‘Hold Telepnev—Obolensky!’ Feet run in the darkness. 
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Down the stairs, hurtles the handsome Telepnev-Obolensky. 
Two—three men hold tapers high. 

At the foot of the stairs. Telepnev breaks away from the 
gripping hands. Rushes to the door of the princess. 

Through the door bending low, appears and towers like a 
rock in his path a Boyar of tremendous size (Andrey Shuisky). 

Telepnev jumps away from the Boyar. 

A voice: ‘Choke the Princess’s lover.’ 

Telepnev rushes to the side—sees the boy. Throws himself 
to his feet: ‘Great Prince of Moscow, protect me!’ 

Telepnev is caught and dragged away from the feet of Ivan. 
Telepnev desperately catches hold of the thin feet of the Crown 
Prince. From above, through the darkness, comes the harsh 
voice of Andrey Shuisky: “Take him away!’ 

Telepnev is dragged to the stairs below. He is beaten and 
kicked. His silk shirt is torn open. 

The torches move down. Telepnev is dragged into the 
cellar. 

The tapers disappear above. The torches below. . . . 

The boy Ivan trembles alone in the darkness. 


The Reception Hall 


Many people. An atmosphere of exultant expectancy. 
Boyars. 

Above the throne—a fresco—: an Angel—angry—apoca- 
lyptic—its feet trampling the universe. 

The throne of the Grand Prince as yet—empty. The Boyars 
sit in groups on low forms. Hats not yet donned. They hold 
them in their hands. 

They are discussing amongst themselves. To the uninitiated 
they explain. ‘The Grand Prince himself will receive the 
Ambassadors.’ ‘He will say to whom Moscow will pay.’ 
‘Crimea, Hanse, or Livonia.’ 

They glance sideways at the Ambassadors, point them out 
to each other. 

At the side in two groups, stand the Ambassadors: The 
Representative of the Livonian Order—Kaspar von Oldenbok. 
A Knight in a white mantle that reaches the floor. 
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Alongside a Secretary-Humanist, looking like Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, with a clever and cunning face. 

In the other group—a Ginger-bearded merchant looking 
round with unfriendly gaze. 

The Humanist smiles to himself with thin lips. The reception 
hall is filled with people. General commotion. The Emissaries 
draw themselves up. The door opens. The high-ranking Boyars 
enter. Guards. 

From the door through the hall to the grand-princely 
throne, surrounded by his suite, goes the slim boy Ivan in full 
Regalia. He is thirteen years old. A thin neck protrudes from 
a massive gold necklet. 

Wide open eyes. Fear in them. He walks timidly. Between the 
Boyars. As he passes everyone falls on their knees. 

On both sides of the throne—Andrey Shuisky and Belsky 
bow low to him. 

Ivan hesitatingly approaches the throne. He is guided and 
sat down. At a sign the emissaries approach. Bend their knees. 

They are all on their knees before Ivan. 

In fear and confusion Ivan looks at the Boyars prostrate at 
his feet. At the knee-bent Emissaries. 

And in deadly fear, but distinctly and clearly he pronounces 
at a sign from Shuisky—the triumphant words of the address: 

“We by the Grace of God, Ioannis Basildus, Magnus 
Moscouitae, Rerum Dux, Voluntatem Nostram, Pro- 
clamemus’: 

As one, the Boyars rise. Bowing respectfully the Emissaries 
stand up. 

Ivan on the throne. His neck protrudes like a blade of grass 
from the neck of the heavy gold collar. His young eyes are open 
wide. 

But the surrounding atmosphere begins to act on him. His 
timidity gradually disappears. The boy sits more firmly on the 
throne. 

Belsky announces: ‘The Grand Prince of Moscow Ivan 
Vasilievitch . . .’ (All bow) ‘. . . deems it well to enter into a 
trading agreement and for the Passage of goods through the 
Baltic Sea to pay the Great Hanseatic Union of German 
Merchant Cities.’ 
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At a sign from Belsky a scribe with a parchment scroll and 
seal approaches the ginger-bearded Hansean. 

The Hansean stretches out his hand for the scroll. It is 
stopped by a rap of the rod of Andrey Shuisky. 

Loudly Shuisky announces: ‘The Grand Prince of Moscow 
Ivan Vasilievitch has reconsidered and deems it well to enter 
into agreement with the Order of the Swordbearers of 
Livonia.’ 

At a sign from Shuisky a second scribe suddenly appears 
with an identical parchment scroll and seal and speedily 
approaches Kaspar von Oldenbok. 

The old Humanist quickly takes the scroll and hides it in the 
folds of his long black gown. 

Everyone is astonished. 

Belsky cries excitedly to Shuisky: “The German Hanse! 
Hanse! And the Privy Council decided on Hanse!’ 

Shuisky: “The will of the Grand Prince can change the 
decisions of the Privy Council.’ 

Belsky: ‘But the word of the State has been given!’ 

Shuisky: ‘The Grand Prince is the sole Master of his word. 
If he wishes—he gives—if he wishes he changes. The will of the 
Grand Prince—is—law.’ 

Belsky is furious. Almost in tears. ‘But the will of the Grand 
Prince favoured the German Hansel’ 

The boy Ivan fidgets on the throne. It is clear he does not 
like others speaking in his name. It seems that he has his own 
opinion even on this subject. 

In the frightened boy the eaglet awakens. The boy wishes 
to speak. 

Shuisky does not let him. Again he speaks for him: “The will 
of the Grand Prince favours the Livonian Order.’ 

In the crowd of Boyars someone loudly exclaims with envy: 
‘Shuisky has been heavily bought.’ 

The Secretary of the Livonian Emissary smiles cunningly. 
The Hanseatic Merchants glare furiously. 

Belsky splutters, choking with anger, striving to shout 
something or the other. 

Ivan wants to speak. 

But Andrey Shuisky authoritatively stumps his rod. He 
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announces triumphantly: ‘The Grand Prince of Moscow 
Ivan Vasilievitch is fatigued by Ambassadorial affairs and 
therefore proposes to end the reception.’ 

Belsky attempts to protest: ‘But . . .’ 

Shuisky overshouts him: ‘The will of Grand Prince is law!’ 
Once more he strikes the floor with his rod. And once more all 
fall on their knees before Ivan. Obsequiously bowing to Ivan. 

The legs of Ivan hang helplessly from the throne. They 
swing about but cannot reach the floor... . 

They cannot reach until the Grand Prince of Moscow has 
under his feet the desired support. 

And over the Prince of Moscow The angry Angel of the 
Apocalypse—treading with firm feet the Universe... . 


Fade out. 


The Bedchamber of Ivan 


‘Sing about the Ocean! The Ocean!’ Merrily cries Ivan 
as he runs round the Bedchamber. 

Lifting up high his princely robe he hops about on one foot 
and hurriedly tries to divest himself as he goes. 

His old nurse and two maidservants help Ivan to undress. 
Ivan is impatient to get out of his gold collar. The nurse sings 
in an old voice: 

‘Ocean—Sea 
Azure sea 
Azure sea 
Russian sea.’ 


Ivan takes off his princely hat. 


‘Thou reachest to the very Heavens 
Thy waves beat to the highest sun.’ 


Ivan throws off the heavy, beaten gold collar. 


‘The Russian rivers run to Thee 
On thy shores Cities stand.’ 
Ivan looks ahead thoughtfully. He ceases to undress. The 
song has taken him. 
‘Our ancient cities stand 
By black enemies enthralled.’ 
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Boyars enter noisily. Arguing among themselves. 

Belsky, jumping around Shuisky, barks out: “It is necessary 
to come to an agreement with the Hanseatic League.’ 

Shuisky replies threateningly: ‘We shall come to an agree- 
ment with the Livonians.’ 

The old woman continues to undress Ivan. And her singing 
is hardly heard now: 

‘Ocean-Sea 
Azure sea 
Azure sea 
Russian sea.’ 

Shuisky rudely interrupts the song. ‘What are you worrying 
the boy’s head with? Get out!’ 

The old woman hurriedly goes out through the Oratory. 
Ivan follows her with appealing eyes. 

And Ivan peers from under covered brows at Shuisky. 

Belsky keeps on: ‘We are more able to pay the Hanseites.’ 
Shuisky repeats his own: ‘We shall pay the Livonians!’ 

Ivan is almost undressed. The Maidservants take off the last 
of his robes. Underneath Ivan has on a simple shirt. He looks 
almost poor. But in the eyes of the listening Ivan remains 
something of the look he had on the throne. 

But Shuisky and Belsky do not cease: 

“The Hanseatic League is of more value to the State.’ 

‘It’s more useful for you—not the State.’ 

‘And the Livonians have bought you over!’ 

Belsky cries out shrilly: ‘We must pay the Hanseatic 
League.’ ‘We shall pay the Livonians,’ answers Shuisky. 

Amidst the richly clothed Boyars Ivan looks almost poverty- 
stricken. 

But Ivan’s voice rings proudly: ‘We are not obliged to pay 
anyone! The Ports were built by our Grandsires. And there- 
fore they are our Motherland’s by right. They should belong 
to Moscow!’ 

Shuisky replies sneeringly: ‘No one will offer to give back 
our ports. Possession is nine points of the law.’ 

Belsky toadily supports his opponent. 

Ivan replies: ‘If they do not give them up willingly—we’ll 
take them by force!’ 
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They all laugh. Shuisky: ‘By force.’ Belsky: ‘Where will 
you get the force?’ 

‘The Power of Russia you have squandered,’ shouts Ivan, 
‘that has gone into the Boyars’ pockets.’ 

They roar with laughter. Shuisky overcome with laughter 
throws himself into a chair: ‘I shall die laughing! God Al- 
mighty!’ He throws his feet on to the bed. 

Ivan jumps forward. Breathing heavily with anger he cries: 
“Take your feet off the bed! Take them off, I say, take them 
off my mother’s bed. . . .? And adds through his teeth: ‘My 
mother, worried to death by you dogs. . .” 

‘I—a dog?’ shouted Shuisky, rising from the chair like an 
animal. ‘She was a bitch herself! Got involved with that 
‘Telepnev—Kobel! No one knows who sired you!’ 

The gigantic figure of Shuisky towers over Ivan. Brandish- 
ing over him the heavy iron rod: ‘You son of a bitch!” 

Ivan covers himself up from the blow with his hands and 
suddenly, unexpectedly even for himself, shrieks out hysteric- 
ally: “Take him away!’ 

Everyone, including Ivan, are dumbfounded at its un- 
expectedness. The Boyars creep to the door. Shuisky seems as 
if petrified. 

Ivan searches with his eyes. On the threshold, in the oratory, 
he notices his Huntsmen. They also stand motionless. 

But now with a voice of decision Ivan orders: ‘Take him 
away!’ 

And... the Guards take hold of the Head of the State— 
Andrey Shuisky. They hustle him through another door. The 
rest of the Boyars scatter, muttering fearfully amongst them- 
selves. 

“The Eldest Boyar given over to the Huntsmen!’ 

Ivan remains alone. He is frightened by his own determina- 
tion and the unexpectedness of everything that happened. His 
strength leaves him. Once more he is a weak, helpless boy. He 
pushes his head into his mother’s bed. And sobs as if his head 
were resting on her breast. His thin shoulders shake. 

Hurried footsteps are heard in the corridor. The door 
creaks. Ivan shrank back, frightened to turn round. 

Fearfully one of the guards came through the door. Very 
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carefully he touched Ivan on the shoulder. Ivan turns round. 

Shifting from foot to foot, the guard guiltily explains: ‘We 
got a bit over-excited . . . and strangled the Boyar.’ 

Close-up of the face of Ivan. At first at a loss. Then stern and 
concentrated. The ‘princely’ look in his eyes and in his glance 
approval. 

‘Tll rule myself. . . without the Boyars. ... 

The guard looks apprehensively at Ivan. 

‘T’ll be a Tsar! . . .” The eyes of Ivan peer into the distance. 


End of Prologue. 
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Uspensky Cathedral 


The ceaseless pealing of bells. The Coronation ceremony is 
taking place. Singing is heard, but the ceremony is not yet 
visible. Various groups of people pass by, looking intently ahead. 

The first group we see on the background of dark frescoes— 
a group of indignant foreign Ambassadors. The foreigners 
are excited: ‘Where did this new Moscow Tsar suddenly 
spring from?’ 

“The Prince of Moscow has a right to the title of Tsar.’ 

“The Pope will not recognize such a coronation.’ 

“The Emperor will refuse to address him by that title.’ 

‘Europe will not recognize him as Tsar.’ 

The voice of the Metropolitan Pimen is heard: ‘According 
to our ancient title with this crown of Tsars I crown thee Tsar 
Grand Prince and Ruler Ivan Vasilievitch.’ 

Amongst the foreigners in a prominent position is a familiar 
face: it is the Humanist known to us amongst the Livonian 
Emissaries in the prologue. He has not aged much, only four 
years have gone by. But now he is the Ambassador. Alongside 
him is a young secretary. 

Pimen’s voice continues: . Divinely crowned Tsar of 
Moscow and Autocrat of great Russia.’ 

‘Kyrie Eleison’ comes ecstatically from the choir on the 
right. ‘Kyrie Eleison’ ecstatically responds the choir on the 
left. 

The Ambassador-Humanist, follows the ceremony atten- 
tively and whispers to himself: ‘That young fledgeling has flown 
a long way ahead...’ 


‘ 
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‘Kyrie Eleison.’ The two choirs sing in unison. And under 
this triumphant cry, on the background of the dark frescoes, 
in the rays of the sun, the foreign Ambassadors continue in- 
dignantly: ‘The Pope will not recognize such a Coronation!’ 
‘The Emperor will refuse to address him by that title!’ 
‘Europe will not recognize him as Tsar!’ 

‘Still,’ the Ambassador-Humanist mutters to himself, 
hardly moving his thin lips: ‘If he be powerful enough, they’ll 
recognize him.... 

One of the foreign guests says to another: ‘Incidentally, 
certain of his countrymen are not overjoyed by this corona- 
Honea 

And we see a group of Boyars with Staritskys at their head. 
This group is obviously dissatisfied. This is particularly 
noticeable on the face of a tall old woman. Alongside her is 
one who is obviously her son—wearing an indifferent expres- 
sion on his face and a far-away look in his eye. 

A foreigner explains to another: “The dissatisfaction of those 
Lords is understandable. That’s a cousin of the Grand Prince— 
Vladimir Staritsky with his mother.’ His words cover the 
image of the Princess Euphrosinia Staritsky and her son 
Vladimir Andreyevitch, and it is clear they are thinking 
the same thing the Ambassador is speaking: “The crowning of 
Ivan as Tsar complicates their path to the throne of Muscovy!’ 

A third foreigner interposes into the conversation: ‘But it 
appears there are also supporters of Ivan.’ And his words 
cover the group of Zakharins and Glinskys. “They are relatives 
of the Grand Prince’s betrothed. . . .’ explains the foreigner. 

And we see Anastasia, shining in the rays of the sun in the 
whiteness of her robes and the silver of her ornaments, sur- 
rounded by her relatives. The joy in her eyes shines brighter 
than the sun. 

The Livonian Ambassador-Humanist corrects the first 
foreigner: ‘Not “Grand Prince’, but—Tsar!’ 

The foreigner snorts. 

But the Livonian Ambassador repeats: ‘Already Tsar!’ 

And we see, at last, that the mystery of the anointing of the 
Tsar is finishing. The ceremony is completed by the Metro- 
politan of Moscow, Pimen. 
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In front of Pimen with his back to the public is Ivan in a 
great mantle and the full Imperial regalia. Around him in 
wide cloaks stand Bishops of the most important dioceses. 

Pimen takes from a gold platter the Tsar’s crown—the cap 
of Monomakh. He gives it to Ivan to kiss. He places it on Ivan’s 
head. He pronounces ‘In the Name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost... .’ 

Ivan bows his head. Pimen pronounces ‘Protect this crown! 
Magnify it on the throne of Truth, confirm it with Thy 
Strength!’ 

Ivan stands up and turns around. 

He is seventeen years old. His eyes shine. Ivan stands like 
one immured as the pronouncement continues: 

‘For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power and the Glory, in the 
Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

Ivan looks joyfully at Anastasia. And the Glinskys and 
Zakharins too look joyfully on. 

‘As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world 
without end!’ 

The Staritskys gaze gloomily from under their brows. 

‘Amen!’ The choir sings resoundingly. 

The foreigners look ironically on the scene. 

Ivan is approached: On the left by a young golden-haired 
Prince, on the right by an older black-browed Boyar. 

They take Ivan by the arms and lead him down the steps of 
the altar. 

Vessels filled with golden coins are brought to him. And 
raising high the vessels, according to the ceremony, they pour 
over the Tsar a golden rain. The golden rain rings as it falls. 

Under the ecstatic ‘Kyrie Eleison!’ of the cathedral choir. 

Under the joyful pealing of the bells. 

Under the cries of greeting of the people. . . . 

But now the pealing ceases, and silently under the feet of 
Ivan a carpet of gold is laid. 

The cries of the people cease. Everything is quiet... . 

And through the golden mist of the silent cathedral moves 
Ivan. 

The servants barely have time to unroll the carpet: Ivan 
advances on them with such fast approach. 
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Like a young animal, sinuous, well-proportioned, passionate. 
He glides in the silence up the eight steps to the raised platform 
in the centre of the cathedral. 

He stops in the slanting rays of the sun in the centre of the 
cathedral. Embraced by the vastness of the cathedral. Jewels 
flash in the shadows: in the reflections of the sun the arms 
flash and glitter. Like a young leopard he eyes all from the 
platform. 

Young. Pale. Piercing eyed. With a slightly asymmetrical 
face. Black hair falling to his shoulders. Like an Ikon in its 
frame—the Tsar is enveloped in a golden halo. 

All a-quiver. Stronger than the golden chains his moral will- 
power adorns him. He holds himself back, striving to speak 
quietly. He holds himself back, striving to speak evenly. But 
thought surges after thought. 

Word crowds after word. And in an unchecked seething 
flood pours out the speech of the young Tsar. At first the speech 
sounds low. 

Ivan speaks of power: ‘Now for the first time the Grand 
Prince of Moscovy takes unto himself the crown of Tsar of all 
the Russias.’ But suddenly into his words came the first sparks 
of anger and fiery veins streamed along with the flood of his 
speech: ‘And this puts to an end for ever the pernicious power 
of the Boyars in Russia.’ 

The Boyars’ brows darken. 

‘He seeks to destroy the Boyars’ power,’ mutters the 
Staritsky group. 

Ivan continues with growing indignation: ‘But to hold 
Russian land in one hand—power is needed!’ Anastasia looks 
on at Ivan ecstatically. The young golden Prince is pleased. 

A black-browed Boyar is thoughtful. ‘Therefore an army 
shall be founded, well-equipped, militant, permanent!” 

His words call forth from the Boyars a wave of angry 
retorts. 

Ivan continues in an insinuating voice. “They who serve not 
in the State Army shall provide money for the Great Royal 
campaigns... .’ 

His words now bring forth explosive replies of anger from the 
Boyars. 
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Euphrosinia mutters: ‘You will take our money to use 
against ourselves.’ 

Ivan continues calmly as if he notices not their anger. 
‘The holy monasteries abounding in riches henceforth must 
contribute to military affairs. For hitherto they have 
accumulated wealth and land without benefit to Russian 
land.’ 

There is a movement amongst the Clergy. The Archiman- 
drates are at a loss. The Archipresbyters perplexed. The 
Metropolitan is overcome. The Bishops shaken. 

Pimen loses his crosier in surprise. The black-browed Boyar 
catches it as it falls, hands it back to Pimen. Their eyes meet. 
And their thoughts too. 

The thoughts of the Clergy and the Boyars meet. In reply to 
the Tsar a wave of rage sweeps through the Clergy and merges 
with the anger of the Boyars. 

Ivan sees the rising anger. Ivan sees the growing rage. Ivan 
sees the dissatisfaction. 

With still greater power he continues. ‘A strong power is 
needed whereby to crush all who oppose the unity of the 
Russian State!’ 

The Staritskys rumble in response. 

Ivan’s eyes flashed in the direction of the Staritskys. 

Euphrosinia jumps forward in answering rage. Her eyes 
gleam furious. 

Vladimir holds back his mother. 

The young golden-locked Prince, to the right of the Tsar, 
looks on at Ivan ecstatically. On the other side of the Tsar— 
the black-browed Boyar sinks into still darker looks. 

The murmur passes through the Cathedral. An angry mur- 
mur of disapproval. . . . A foreigner looks on derisively. 

This matter at any rate does not concern them. They watch 
with amused curiosity—what will the discord between the 
young Tsar, the Boyars, and the Clergy lead to? 

Then suddenly the speech of Ivan turns in their direction. 
Quietly, hardly audible, Ivan continues: ‘For only a kingdom 
strong and united within can be firm without.’ 

Foreigners hold their breath. The Ambassadors are on their 
guard. 
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And in his voice one seems to hear the far-away echo of the 
song 
‘Ocean—Sea, 
Azure sea 
Russian sea.’ 


‘But our native land is like unto a body torn asunder! Our 
mighty rivers the Volga, Dvina, Volkov flow through our 
Kingdom, but their outlets to the sea are in alien hands!’ 

And still more clearly it seems that in the words of the Tsar 
is heard the refrain: 

‘Azure sea 
Russian sea.’ 


‘The Maritime provinces of our ancestors on the Baltic are 
torn from our land!’ 

The ambassadors are alarmed. Ivan sees their alarm. And 
declares loudly and crowningly: “Therefore this day we crown 
ourselves Ruler of those Russian lands, temporarily occupied 
by other powers.’ 

There is a terrible stirring amongst the emissaries. 

The Livonian Ambassador raises his eyebrows: “Some 
eaglet!’ No longer an eaglet—an eagle on the heights. Like a 
mountain eagle, hovering above the tempest. So Ivan soars 
above the raging tide of a human sea. 

The song of the blue sea, the Russian sea, rings high in the 
dome. And through the storm of anger of Emissaries; Boyars, 
Clergy, plunging into the hurricane, diving into the whirl- 
wind of confused people, passions, songs, rage—Ivan hurls his 
final words: 

‘Two Romes fell, the third—Moscow—stands! A fourth 
Rome can never be. And in that third Rome, the State of 
Muscovy, there shall be but one master—I alone!’ 

And on that the speech suddenly ends. And overpowering 
the hurricane of passions the voice of the deacon sounds: “T’o 
the Great Prince of Moscovy I-V-A-N-Vasilievitch, Tsar and 
Autocrat of all the Russias—many years!’ 

The storm of the hurricane sweeps through the cathedral. 
Enraged people confusedly dart. Like a crag in the middle of 
the storm, pale, with burning eyes, alone—stands Ivan. 
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The choir take up the refrain ecstatically: ‘Many years! 
Many years! ...’ 

The joy of the Glinsky-Zakharins, the rage of the Staritskys, 
the anger of the Emissaries and the singing of the church choirs 
merge together. The cathedral hums like a beehive. 

‘Many years! Many years!’ 

Euphrosinia Staritsky mutters: “The wedding is appointed 
for to-morrow. We’ll make this lord remember this wedding.’ 

The Staritskys huddle together more closely. The singing 
surges. The bells clamour. 

The foreigners: “The Pope will not permit!’ “The Emperor 
will not agree!’ ‘Europe will not recognize!’ 

The Livonian Ambassador replies: ‘If powerful enough they 
will all recognize him!’ And the Secretary added: ‘But he must 
not be powerful... .’ 

And while the rest are hotly arguing, the old diplomat says 
with a sigh: “The time has come to open one’s purse. . . .” 

And as the Church Slavonic songs resound in the Cathedral 
and: the bells ring unceasingly, the old diplomat and the 
young secretary begin to study carefully those surrounding 
Ivan. On whom could they set their stake? 

The camera halts at a young prince on the left of Ivan. The 
young prince looks on at Ivan rapturously. 

And suddenly it is of him the Ambassador speaks: ‘THAT 
ONE!’ 

The Secretary is astounded: ‘But he is the first man after 
Ivan. The first friend of Ivan and the second man in the 


Kingdom!’ 

But the Ambassador replies slowly: ‘Ambition is more 
terrible than greed. . . . No man can be satisfied, as long as he 
is—first .. . after another... .’ 


The young secretary is not mollified: “But he has every- 
thing! He needs nothing!’ 

But the elder man once more retorts: ‘No one knows the 
limits of human desire. . . .” And looks in the direction of the 
young prince. And the secretary glances there also. 

And we see that the young Prince transfers his gaze from 
Ivan to Anastasia. And his looks become sullen. 

The Livonian Ambassador glances ironically at the secre- 
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tary. The Secretary bows his head apologetically. And the old 
diplomat declares in a businesslike way: “Occupy yourself 
with Prince Andreyev Michailovitch Kurbsky.’ 

And accompanied by the unceasing pealing of the bells we 
see the thoughtful face of the young Prince Kurbsky. He looks 
at Anastasia. And from the expression on his face we become 


convinced that maybe the Ambassador was not so wrong after 
alle 


‘Many years!’ ‘Many years!’—vehemently sings the choir. 
Fade out. 
(To be continued ) 
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Look down. The dead have life. 

Their dreadful night accompanies our Springs. 
Touch the next leaf: 

Such darkness lives there, where a last grief sings. 


Light blinds the whirling graves. 

Lost under rainwet earth the letters run. 

A finger grieves, 

Touching worn names, bearing daughter and son. 


Here the quick life was borne, 

A fountain quenched, fountains with sufferings crowned. 
Creeds of the bone 

Summoned from darkness what no Sibyl! found. 


Truly the meek are blest 

Past proud men’s trumpets, for they stilled their fame 
Till this late blast 

Gave them their muted, and their truest name. 


Sunk are the stones, green-dewed, 

Blunted with age, touched by cool, listening grass. 
Vainly these died, 

Did not miraculous silence come to pass. 


Yet they have lovers’ ends, 

Lose to hold fast, as violets root in frost. 

With stronger hands 

I see them rise through all that they have lost. 


I take a sunflower down, 
With light’s first faith persuaded and entwined. 
Break, buried dawn, 
For the dead live, and I am of their kind. 
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T a doorway I saw him mixing dough for bread in a 

hollowed-out tree-trunk, and every now and then swing- 
ing the baby slung in a sack from a hook in the ceiling, to keep 
it quiet. 

‘I am looking for the Huzuls,’ I said. ‘I have been told they 
live near Uzhorod. How far is that?’ 

‘As far as thou wilt be going to-day, young man,’ he 
replied. 

I did not know whether to laugh or not. He had a face 
exactly like a camel except for the dry, drooping moustache. 
He wore a jacket resembling camel trappings, with orange 
tassels and scarlet and yellow wool embroidered on the leather. 
His feet were thrust into ‘postolas’, shoes with upturned toes, 
that strapped over the instep. 

‘I hope thou art not trying to sell pictures for golden Maria 
Theresa talers, young man?’ he went on. 

‘I did not know you had any,’ I said, walking around ad- 
miring the whitewashed walls of the farmhouse. They were at 
least two feet thick and constructed of huge blocks, which 
made the place wonderfully cool in summer-time, and in 
winter extremely warm. 

Dotted over the plain behind lay gallows-like ‘gemes’, or 
wells, formed by a V-shaped piece of wood balancing another 
in its cleft. Droves of horses and riders in high, black hats with 
blue aprons over riding-breeches, reared to the stock-whip, 
and running about the square, grew dogs, cats, white mice, 
rabbits, and guinea-pigs, said to cure rheumatism if allowed 
to walk on the affected part. 

‘We have but two left,’ said Janosek. ‘Once we had two 
hundred and sixty-eight, but that of course is speaking of 
Franz Josef.’ 
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“Speaking of Franz Josef,’ I said, ‘what happened to the talers?’ 

‘I will tell you everything,’ Janosek answered deliberately, 
with the air of one making a clean breast of the whole affair. 
He stopped swinging the baby and stared hard at me. ‘It is a 
pity they built that Tower of Babel!’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘The tongue would have no difficulty. We would under- 
stand each other!’ 

He slung his coat, hussar-like, over his shoulder, and I 
noticed a ticket dangle from his glasses. 

‘Are your eyes bad?’ The skin around them was wrinkled as 
dried pears. 

‘No, no. It is only that glasses give one a distinguished ap- 
pearance. Sometimes, it is true, they hurt the eyes a little, but 
three dollars is not a great fortune, and the young man who 
brought them was a fine young man. Do you know, he asked 
me how much they pay me for making wire-brushes? When I 
said one halfpenny an hour he was as keen as if he had been 
my own son, and spoke to Kropa of the factory. I have three 
farthings now!’ 

“You were saying about the golden dollars and the Tower of 
Babel.’ 

“That Tower!’ He raised his arms and eyes to Heaven in a 
gesture of despair and agonized supplication. ‘I saw its image 
in Munkacevo!’ 

“Look, Janosek,’ I said, ‘I am a very backward man from a 
foreign place. I do not understand.’ 

‘One day we shall understand though,’ he shouted, the 
veins standing out on his forehead. ‘One day we shall all be 
whole and understand each other again, and on that day the 
Tower will fall in fragments and the silent statue will come 
down!’ 

‘Silent statue?’ 

The baby whimpered and he swung it again. Then he began 
to wash his hands in the dough. 

‘I did not tell you of the statue?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you see that picture?’ he asked, nodding at the wall. 
‘Go on, take it down, look at it!’ 
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I was looking at the picture of a boy leading a dog down an 
avenue of trees. It was in colour, on cardboard, and unframed. 
I glanced at the back. It said : 

WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF MESSRS. HAYMAKER’S STORE CLEVE- 
LAND OHIO USA WHAT YOU WANT WE SURE HAVE 

“You bought that?’ I asked. It was obviously part of an 
ordinary calendar. 

“Why not?’ asked Janosek. 

‘Well,’ I said lamely, ‘people in other countries use these 
to tell the time, and the day and...’ 

‘Now you are being foolish,’ said Janosek, laughing. ‘How 
could anyone tell the time from a picture?’ 

“Yet, there may be something in what you say, highborn 
gentleman! For the man who gave me that built the Tower 
himself, and what should he build it of, but out of time and 

Id?’ 
gold: 

‘Come again?’ I said. 

‘He had a case of them and for each he asked one taler..’ 

‘IT bet he did.’ 

“You see,’ said Janosek, ‘we never see an image. The only 
one we have jis from the newspaper of Uzhorod many years 
since. It is a woman’s image and very yellow. We stuck it on 
the wall with paste. One likes to look at images.’ 

‘One certainly does. What I don’t follow is how this man 
built the Tower of Babel?’ 

‘Am I not telling you?’ asked Janosek, eyes flaming, and 
hands wet with dough. 

“Don’t lose your loaf, Janosek’ I said. 

“That man,’ he said, ‘was not a fine young man. He said the 
statue in Munkacevo was his.’ 

mY e574 

‘He did not say,’ said Janosek, with triumph in his voice, 
‘that it was the Tower of Babel built of time and money!’ 

The baby whimpered again. 

“You see in those days we wanted a monument, something 
in stone we could look up to and adore, a memory of our dead 
and a house for our most sacred thoughts. The year before, the 
President had appeared in our street in his car, just outside 
Korel’s Inn. The driver was lost and we had to lift the car out 
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of a ditch. We had no monument to show him of our hopes 
and fears and he drove away in a cloud of dust. How miserable 
we are! You must not look inside my home! You will mock, it 
is so poor! No, no!’ 

I desisted in my attempts to peep into the charming in- 
terior. 

“The man said, “‘I will sell you the statue in Munkacevo so 
that you will remember the men who did not come back from 
the war. It is very nice. It is St. George, and it will be 1,000 
gold dollars.’’ He was so nice! “I will give it to you for 500 
because I have come out of the great Retreat from Przemysl.”’ 
Can you imagine? A man with time and money in his blood 
coming out of Przemysl to shut St. George in stone? I tell you 
I know he built that Tower!’ 

“What happened?’ 

“We give him the money. We gather to march into Uzhorod 
and bring back the statue. It is a great day for us. There are 
fine people in this country, you know!’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ I said, ‘like the Huzuls.’ 

I had a great respect for the Huzuls. They seemed to com- 
bine the qualities of the gipsy and the highlander, with an in- 
dependence of spirit refreshing in these days of conditioned 
reactions. They would not marry out of their clan, and they 
would not do what they called ‘dirty work’, such as digging 
the ground. Instead they preferred to work as cattle-breeders 
or timbermen, and held themselves rich if they possessed a 
cow and two goats. There was much to be learnt from the 
Huzuls. 

‘Every family here has given at least two taler,’ said Janosek. 
‘We half expect to be met by the Mayor. There are twenty of 
us and a fine sight we are with our waistcoats trimmed with 
wildcat! What a pity there is no one at the station to meet us! 
We march up the main street, and sure enough we see the 
statue. It looks so heavy we wish we were twenty-five! We 
stand around it, wondering how we are going to get it away 
for it stands on top of a tower. (I am sure even then, brother, 
it is the Tower of Babel so many tongues there are around us! 
Slovak, Romani, Hungarian, German...a proper Babel!) 
Off goes Stepan to look for a ladder and a hammer. Soon a 
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bandit comes up with a rifle and says, *‘Now then, get along 
there!’ Was that a way to welcome us coming in homage to 
the men of the War? “‘It were better,”’ I said, “‘if others moved 
along and left us to look at our Statue that is going to be our 
War Memorial, unless they are willing to help us move it.” ’ 

‘“*Move it?” said the bandit, ‘‘I’ll move you fellows! Can’t 
you see or have you no eyes in your dull heads that I am a 
policeman?” 

‘Stepan returned with a hammer he had borrowed from a 
polite corn-chandler. He was cheerful and said: 

‘*Who will strike the first blow, brothers?” 

‘The first blow, indeed?” shouted the bandit, and unslung 
his rifle. ‘Off to jail with you all.” 

“You know what a jail is? It is an unpleasant place. The 
lowest of the low go there,’ said Janosek. ‘It is full of criminals 
and robbers, but alas! what place is not? They would not listen 
to us, but put us in cages and told us to go to sleep. In the 
morning the unknown soldier arrived.’ 

“Who was he?’ 

“You know, the man who sold the statue. We called him that 
because none of us knew what regiment he had been in. 

‘At first it seemed all right, but instead they all began to 
laugh, and then the chief said we could all go to our villages 
after we had paid one hundred zloty. 

‘**We have paid for the Statue,” I said, “‘we do not want 
the tower as well.” 

‘You are not having the statue,” screamed the chief. 
‘‘Horses’ heads! This is for the trouble you have caused!” 

‘What about our taler?’ asked Stepan.’ 

‘<Tf you want to lose your freedom,” said the policeman, 
‘you will go on talking, brothers. What do I know about taler?”’ 

‘And he rapped on the counter of the police-shop with a little 
hammer such as Marija uses for breaking bones. ‘‘Pay, or 
stay!” 

Tt was baksheesh,’ said Janosek. ‘Have the Turks come 
again then? I ask you. You are a foreigner. Have the Turks 
come again?’ 

‘I don’t know, Janosek,’ I said. 

‘We were like fish, just like fish. Have you ever seen Huzuls 
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with fish? They beat the water with strands of creeper and the 
seeds, falling out, are eaten by the fish. The poor silly fish lose 
their senses because of the sweet seed and float to the surface 
to be gathered in nets. Clever, isn’t it?’ 

“You know a lot about Huzuls,’ I said. ‘Where exactly do 
they live?’ 

‘Near here,’ he said. ‘No towers for them! No statues for 
them!’ 

“How is it you know so much about them?’ I asked, before I 
began my search. 

‘How?’ he asked, and straightened up. ‘I am a Huzul my- 
self, young man! Without the taler!’ 

I looked up at the roof. He was quite right. He lived in a 
chimneyless house. 


POSTSCRIPT TO A LOVE LETTER 


by Ewart MILNE 


Were not the dead so clamorous 

I’d love you as the sun must love the may, 
Or unfrocked orchards of an earlier spring; 
Beloved, you had been my dwelling, 

I’d dwell in you as starshine dwells in night, 
As warm, as sure as this, 

Were not the dead so clamorous. 


Oh, were yet the living not more clamorous still, 
Beloved, I’d love you in a quiet way, 

As brookwater loves the stones that set it singing. 
We would never be lonely nor ever go away— 
But living and the dead both cry Eternity, 

They are at one in this : 

Their clamour breaks the heart between us. 
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lke: were no mountains, but there was a sense of insur- 
mountable height, and further, only a wheeling, memory- 
to-come of darkness encircling darkness; and in the centre, 
where the dreamer stood, like the calm at the heart of the 
vortex, the sand. Sand sifting, slipping, miles of it, centuries of 
it, silent, shifting, mysteriously heaped up into huge hills, then 
dropping to unaccountable depths; ruthlessly sweeping out, 
wiping out, seeping, invading all within its way. Sand shaping 
the destiny of Man and yet so soft, so gentle with its minute 
millionic grit, scrupulously taking the shape of eternity. 

Sand, insensate and sullen, yet seething, alive, breathing and 
with a voice if you listen: and you must listen, for there is 
nothing about you, for all the years of your life but the murmur- 
ing lie of the oasis, the green burn of the dream, and the 
torturing sweetness in the thought of water. 

Great rolling body of sand with a consciousness of its own, 
that would be vicious had it only a mind: sand-body softer than 
any living thing, porous and boneless—consciousness with a 
blind, eyeless smiling: the terrible white bird of the blind who 
never saw. 

Sand kissing, caressing, encompassing, more greatly obliterat- 
ing than ocean-water—whipping and hitting, wearing you 
down, scourging you, leaving you lonelier than any stone. Sand 
that you hate with an aching violence of impotent desire: a 
desire that overwhelms you with a weight of weariness to 
become part of its burying body, to sink with it, breathe, 
dream and die of it—so ultimate that there can be no other, 
so that it is not the thought of death in the sand that is such 
torment, but deathlessness. 

The heart goes black against the sun, the ugly, hungering 
vulture, the glittering mirage, the iron-dry throat; its cry is 
inchoate, a dessicated whisper lost and unheard—the cry from 
the living cosmic centre; the cry of the heart to be remembered 
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by the earth; and the cry is against the sand. . . . ‘Let me 
crumble to my own substance, my own and known dust—be 
burned, be drowned, be rotted in the humid earth, but let me 
not end in this relentless ultimate indifference!’ 

Rock, quartz, shell, fretted and wrenched, risen from rock 
by the huge hot winds, ground into agelessness, out of and over 
uncountable centuries—risen and razed again, stormed and 
scattered, yet integrate into such immense, limitless softness— 
rock milled to infinity. 

Unimaginable monotone: surging, silent presence of nega- 
tion: a centreless, drifting deathlessness, yielding only to the 
wind, subject only to the sun. 

Overhead, the uttermost, immutable blue, and the sun, 
sovereign, central, all-potent—under all the outspread body 
of the desert-sand, breathing with the breath of the dead gods 
that will never die. 

Gripped element on element in the passionless, indissoluble 
statement of sterility—sand and sun clinched toinfinity: between 
them, Man, minute, beseeching, cutting a black shadow, 
clutching the living germ of life, self-conceived in his evolving 
strife, and stumbling on like a foetus threatened to stillbirth, 
dragging his life-essence through to the hope of fruition, 
through the barren, burning matrix of the sand and the desert- 
wilderness of ultimates; the tiny trail he leaves, his strife—the 
writing in the sand. 
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BEATRICE WEBB. Marcaret Cote. Longmans. tos. 6d. 
Tuis is just to keep us quiet: a skilful memoir as a foretaste ct 
the biographical feast we may reasonably expect when the 
diaries of Beatrice Webb will be made available in full. We 
have already been given My Apprenticeship, and Mrs. Cole 
announces that Our Partnership will follow in due course. So 
there is scope for a new Boswell when the politicians and other 
items on the Webbs’ agenda will have been gathered. to their 
last resting-place in the pigeon-hole of history. Readers of this 
book will certainly wish that the future Boswell will be Mrs. 
Cole or, even better, that G. D. H. and Margaret will collabo- 
rate, as so often, to give us the definitive biography of these 
other, great socialist collaborators. 

It is hard to keep them apart, truly; Sidney will keep pop- 
ping his head round the door of what should be Beatrice’s own 
memorial. From the ‘laconic announcement’ in Fabian News, 
July, 1892, that ‘Sidney Webb was married to Beatrice Potter 
on 23rd ult.’ (she nearly married Joey Chamberlain!), they 
were not divided, even the strange combination of ‘Lord Pass- 
field and Mrs. Beatrice Webb’ being a singularly transparent 
disguise. ‘Her name was Beatrice Webb, and she would not be 
Lady Passfield . . . Society ladies entreated her not to let the 
side down; but in vain. Beatrice knew the social hierarchy from 
inside, and had had more than enough of it.’ 

For she was born with the proverbial spoon. Her eight sisters 
married on the silver standard, but Beatrice’s engagement 
could not at first be made public, since her dying father ‘could 
not be told that she intended to marry a Socialist’. Shaw has 
told us that ‘she fixed on Sidney Webb as a unique lump of 
solid ability without any complications’ and ‘appropriated him 
with a completeness which was part of the fundamental sim- 
plicity of his nature’. They both disliked complications, and 
the main criticism of posterity will no doubt be that they were 
apt to ignore those things in life which cannot be classified and 
pigeon-holed. I can even see future political sophisticates turn- 
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ing a phrase of Auden’s to their own use, murmuring 4 propos 
of Soviet Communism: ‘Words as innocent as Beatrix Potter’s.’ 
Mrs. Cole doesn’t gloss over this simplicity. She tells us, for 
example, that Beatrice could make nothing of poetry or im- 
aginative literature: they wouldn’t fit in. But nobody can be 
universal, and the Webbs did much-needed jobs with an 
accuracy and a readability which are beyond all praise. We 
are in their debt, and likely to remain so. 
R. C. CoHuRcHILL 


CHEKHOV THE MAN. Korner Cuuxovsxy. Translated 

from the Russian by PautinE Rose. Hutchinson. 5s. 
WITH a somewhat grandiloquent title for so slender a volume 
and slight a theme, this little excursus into Chekhov’s precepts 
and practice of living does not add greatly to our knowledge of 
the man, but throws some light on the attitude of his country- 
men to-day towards the glorious names of pre-Soviet literature. 
Influenced by impressions of the laziness, ineffectual dreami- 
ness or passivity of his characters, uncritical readers have 
accredited their creator with the same characteristics. 
Chukovsky, a well-known Soviet poet, is concerned to prove 
that Chekhov possessed and was motivated by traits exactly 
the reverse. 

Without preliminaries he naively cites examples of the 
rising author’s inexhaustible energy in offering funds, favours, 
and hospitality to swarms of friends and in planning schools, 
libraries, clinics for the people of Moscow or his native Tagan- 
rog. Then, when his powers and reputation were at peak, 
Chekhov’s social conscience is shown compelling him to leave 
the literary world and undertake a gruelling six thousand mile 
journey to Sakhalin Island, in order to investigate the life of 
those sentenced to penal servitude there. This practical essay 
in the service of humanity unfortunately produced little result 
except to accelerate the death of one of the greatest con- 
tributors to human enjoyment. That Chekhov went through 
with it and spent a year in writing up his observations was, 
according to Chukovsky, of a piece with his cultivated self- 
discipline and strength of will. Irascible, arrogant, and 
ambitious in youth, he had deliberately inculcated in himself 
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the gentleness, modesty and apparent indifference to fame 
which charmed so wide a circle. And, of course, his role of 
being his own educator had its counterpart, vide the precepts 
of good breeding which he outlined in a letter to his weak- 
principled brother. 

To encourage similar moral achievement among its readers 
might well be taken as the secondary purpose of Chukovsky’s 
book. The first, one can hardly doubt, is to ensure that a hero 
of national literature is evaluated according to the pattern of 
modern Russian ideals. 

ALAN WALBANK 


KEATS AND THE VICTORIANS. Georce H. Forp. Yale 

University Press. 20s. 

Keats was for long the most neglected of major English poets. 
After his death no reprint of his poems appeared in England 
until 1840, no account of his life until 1848. The reasons for 
this neglect, for its gradual overcoming and the subsequent 
complete reversal of public attitude provide an unusually pro- 
fitable subject for a Ph.D. thesis. After dealing with early 
obstacles to the poet’s fame, Blackwood’s and the Quarterly’s 
slashing reviews and the damaging legend of his death being 
attributable to them, Captain Ford shows how conditions for 
fair judgment were restored by the publication of Milnes’ 
biography and by the recantation of some of the more 
notorious critics. The most valuable part of his inquiry, how- 
ever, lies in the analysis of Keats’ influence over succeeding 
poets and of the effects of a shift in public taste which they con- 
ditioned on his rise to pre-eminent popularity. 

Hood, well acquainted with Keats’ poems before they had 
reached more than a few readers, borrowed openly both sub- 
jects and expressions, with what success perhaps his Autumn 
ode best reveals. While he remained in the first group of the 
three into which all poets may be classed, ‘those who paint (or 
carve), those who sing and those who prophesy,’ Tennyson 
also had obviously Keatsian echoes of tone and phrase. As his 
interest gradually moved from the picture to the moral so his 
manner became more rigidly his own. Tennyson foresaw 
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dangers in the cult of self-sufficient beauty, which Wilde was 
to exemplify: with Arnold it stood no chance beside the ‘pro- 
found application of ideas to life’ by which he tested great 
poetry. All the higher testimony, therefore, to a unique impact 
on Victorian literature is the fact that some of Arnold’s finest 
work—Thyrsis, The Scholar Gipsy, Tristram and Iseult— 
bears Keats’ unmistakable stamp. One shares the author’s 
regret that he did not recognize and imitate more often ‘high 
seriousness’ in a sensuous disguise. 

The shift of taste which advanced Keats’ reputation most 
widely is discussed by Captain Ford with discernment and in 
some detail. Three main factors stand out: the almost un- 
challenged rise to power of the middle class way of life, with 
a consequent fall from favour of Byron, the aristocrat poet; 
reaction against the gospel of industry and Evangelicalism, 
Ruskin acting as pivot in the transition to a ‘will to enjoy’; the 
vogue of zstheticism as a sort of substitute religion. With 
Rossetti, who exploited his subjects and methods to the fullest 
extent, the appreciation of Keats entered a new, if narrower, 
phase. Word-painting became the criterion of Victorian 
parlour-table poetry. Keats the artist enchained Morris, 
Meredith, Swinburne (to a lesser degree since he was of the 
prophet-singers) and the early Hopkins. By 1895 the term of 
this auspicious study, when the new damage to his per- 
sonality incurred by publication the Fanny Brawne letters 
had been repaired by Colvin’s biography, Keats’ apotheosis 
was complete. It only remained for a belated Victorian to 
expand the inheritance of his philosophical ideas in “The 
Testament of Beauty’. 

ALAN WALBANK 


ENGLISH CHURCH DESIGN, A.D. 1040 to 1540. F. H. 
CrossLEy. Batsford (English Heritage Series). 12s. 6d. 
This is not just another book about medieval church 

architecture. Mr. Crossley, by dint of much study and a 

natural aptitude, has entered into the spirit of medieval English 

craftsmanship more fully perhaps than any of his contem- 
poraries, as may be seen in his published works dealing with 
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woodwork and monuments and English church craftsman- 
ship. Here he has successfully attempted a new evaluation of 
the English contribution to medieval architecture in which he 
is concerned to combat the Victorian critics who, he asserts, 
stupidly reserved for their highest praise the work of the earlier 
medieval period when English architecture was, in fact, 
developing slowly under the control of foreign ecclesiastics; 
they regarded that style as becoming debased when it had 
actually achieved a truly national spirit instinct with a genuine 
feeling for beauty, structurally and esthetically sound—‘a 
fundamental architecture in complete harmony with the 
requirements of the time, sensible and beautiful, a product of 
the English compromise without exaggeration or foibles.’ 

Eschewing the more formal treatment by periods and styles, 
the author begins with the tower, just because it is outwardly 
the most arresting feature, and then proceeds quite naturally 
to deal with the external appearances of the whole building, 
the facades, coming later to a detailed and discriminating 
study of the subsidiary features, buttresses, windows, door- 
ways, roofing, vaulting, and mouldings, then to the planning 
of the lay-out, and concluding with a short but masterly treat- 
ment of the organization of medieval building under the 
headings of craftsmen, materials, and transport. By this means 
he leads his readers not only to recognize good architecture 
but to know also why it is good. His treatment is enlivened and 
enriched by constant reference to the surviving treasures in our 
midst. There are 120 very aptly chosen photographic illustra- 
tions, the selection and reproduction of which, at such a time 
as the present, would justly be regarded as a miracle were it 
not that this is a Batsford publication. 

Avoiding all pretence of expertize the author writes in a free, 
non-technical style, but, with sympathetic understanding, 
gives a glossary of architectural terms. This is in itself a 
singularly competent piece of work for which many readers 
will be duly thankful; with a well-compiled index, showing the 
author’s intimate knowledge of churches throughout the 
country, it leaves the most captious of critics nothing for cavil 
or complaint. 

Joun F. Nicuots 
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SELECTED STORIES. Ruys Davies. The Hour Glass 

Library. Maurice Fridberg. 2s. 6d. 

Memory has its classics and two of these stories have long been 
among mine. They are cheap at half a crown for all of them 
show in their excellent artistry the thorough, successful, and 
organized methods of a seasoned disciplinarian of words. They 
are so knitted, the language is so sturdily woven that it is not 
easy to quote from them without tearing the fabric. The para- 
graphs have a solid, well-built appearance unlike so much of 
the contemporary over-ventilated prose with its short, startled 
sentences which print almost like verse and which double 
rather than cover a page. 

It is printed like this. 

And like this. 

The spaces supplying the profundity. This kind of elongated 
punctuation becomes more and more enigmatic as the paper 
famine increases. But Mr. Rhys Davies does not tire of his 
sentences and leave columns of blankness for the intuitive to 
enjoy. He is a singularly unflagging writer, a bonny story- 
teller. Immensely I like and admire the manner in which he 
seems to say ‘this way’ and proceeds to take charge of his own 
ideas. This without too much briskness or simplicity, both 
tedious qualities which can become silly very quickly. But he 
is direct: the beauty and peace in certain passages is as plain 
as in Tchekov where plain words are used with the utmost 
subtlety. His reward is in achieving something unusually rare. 
His people like real people cannot follow themselves all the 
time. They have unconsciousness, and this unconsciousness is 
perfectly conveyed without painting it in. The blanks, in short 
are there, but not concretely, in wordless paper. The author 
becomes a subjective writer by the simple but by no means 
easy method of frequently leaving the subjective alone. There 
is an excellent example of this in the story Azfon. The prose 
runs and yet the sense of oblivion is intense. This is trained 
writing. 

Perhaps inevitably something is lost in the mastery of any 
method. Mastery is foreknowledge of what you are going to 
do, and it is a fact that preparation in a writer’s mind pre- 
pares a reader’s. It is not that the surprise, or rather the 
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stupefaction of the situations fails in these stories, but rather 
as though one overheard the faintest warning: “There is going 
to be a surprise.’ And there is, but not the surprise of the 
surprise. The quality which I mean is an unfinished one and 
might be described as impact. That suddenness, that shock in 
the first conception is perhaps an unfair thing to lament: for 
it may but the slightest absence in a full gathering, and often 
is not included in very good writing indeed, though it remains 
forever in the Litany and familiar and childish rhymes which 
have worn their channels in our tongues. 

But it is only fair to admit that in a writer of Mr. Davies’ 
kind the omission may be intentional. It appears it must be so, 
for in that rhapsody of wrangling, Death in the Family, he sud- 
denly allows it. With tremendous effect. I wonder whether the 
author himself knew of the words which were to fall from the 
moribund lips? 

On pondering which are the two stories I am so pleased to 
find again, I discover they are three. In future they will be 
challenged for remembrance by Death in the Family. This is one 
of the noisiest pieces of writing possible. The voices screech in 
it with thin and avid spite. To be human is to be above all 
mean. Meanness is the human vice, only it is so unanimous as 
to have lost its individuality and become as a characteristic 
of the species. It is the general allotment of meanness that 
separates Mr. Rhys Davies from all regional writers far more 
than his versatile scenery. The theme which fires Death in the 
Family appears by note and phrase slyly throughout this 
collection to culminate in the rush of soul on soul after the 
funeral. One feels oneself included in this story with all those 
hankerings which, if they do not end in blows and feuds, at 
least shamelessly encroach upon the avarice of other people. 
Vultures, jackals, famist 2d werewolves nothing! Meet Mary 
Jane. 

MarciapD Evans 


EDWIN AND ELEANOR. Vututamy. Michael Joseph. 

12s. 6d. . 
WRITERS who draw inspiration from history often find their 
history becoming a painted backcloth for romance. Mr. Vul- 
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liamy is more delicate and sure than that. His facts are accur- 
ate, his characters exaggerated just enough for satirical pur- 
poses, and his situations until they are funny. 

But the Victorian era is too easy meat. The parson—‘Really 
I don’t suppose that he is even capable of honest hypocrisy’ ; 
the Victorian girl; morals, habits, etc., of the time. Records 
abound in styles and attitudes which are balloons just asking 
to be pricked. We, too, shall be easy meat for a successor of 
Mr. Vulliamy. 

His method, at any rate, is original. He tells his tale by 
means of extracts from ‘Family Papers’. The Journals of Edwin 
and Eleanor, the young married couple emotionally involved 
in a respectable kind of way with the charming Trequharnes 
(and anyone else who happens along); and the letters of their 
relatives. 

Mr. Vulliamy writes with enjoyment in the style of each 
participant in this comedy-dance. Every character intimately 
denies his own idiocies and exposes those of the others. The 
juxtaposition of the extracts is apt, but historical incidents are 
dragged in by the hair too often (I grew tired of Railways and 
the Crimea) while the necessities of the story are often evident 
in Journals which might inconveniently have ignored them. 
But the pleasure of watching Eleanor change from a silly girl 
to an intelligent, critical woman is enough in itself to make the 
book worth its high price. It is an excellent, though not a pro- 
found, performance. 


J. B. Pick 


THE BIG HEART. Mutx Ray Ananp. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
HERE is an example of technique and the knowledge of the 
heart perfectly blended. In Cat-killer’s Lane live the copper- 
smiths, a community of hereditary craftsmen who are faced 
with the break-up of their whole society based upon age-old 
customs and rites, who are brought face to face with India’s 
industrial revolution when a factory opens in their midst. 
Naked self-interest is rife and poverty, the almost intolerable 
poverty of the working Indian, yields to the sheer destitution 
of the displaced craftsmen. 

‘Why Life?’ the coppersmiths might ask, ‘Why life?’ some of 
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FRANCE IS DIVIDED 


LA SECONDE PATRIE 
JEAN DORGOT 


Jean Dorgot writes of the sufferings of his country, not only from the invader 
but from divided counsels within, at the same time indicating hope for a better 
future. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


REGARD SUR L’OUTRE-MANCHE 


PIERRE FRANCOIS CARDI 


The author, in his own language, gives his impressions of England and the 
English. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


THE BEAUTY OF WOMEN 


CLIFFORD BAX 


The story of womanly beauty down the ages, from the earliest times to the 
present day. F’cap 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


SUN AND SHADOW 


GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON 


Here Godfrey Locker Lampson has collected and added to the poems which 
have already delighted so many readers. F’cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE GIFT OF READING 


This is an appeal to the booklover, the constant reader, 
to you. Your prosaic friends can become more interest- 
ing, your opinionated acquaintances more tolerant, 
if you can persuade them that to read books is to 
increase their knowledge of life. Give them books, 
talk books, Start with books on their own interests 
and work outwards. But you need no advice from us. 


Each person presents a special problem, a problem 
that we believe you will be glad to make your own. 
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them do ask, but they realize that life is not going to be relieved 
by a divine putting on of decency and tolerability. From them- 
selves can come the new life—the life which is not just a 
gigantic question-mark against agony—the life in which the 
machine is not simply a blind force which grinds its unwilling 
servants to death, but a power which can be controlled and 
that can yield a new life to those who have learnt its control. 

The story of how the cat-killers—the coppersmiths—learnt 
this lesson is the story of the Big Heart. The technique is 
masterly as Anand covers ‘the novel with the shadow of the 
clock, beats its rhythm to the sound of the coppersmith’s 
hammers, and then interprets and reinterprets them until we 
see the whole Imperialism which shadows India and feel the 
whole pulse of that sub-continent as it beats. Above all it is, 
as its title says, the story of the big heart, not blue books, 
not intellectual sympathy, but the story as wrought from the 
knowledge of the heart. 

That again is one of the pillars of strength of Dr. Anand, 
since he can write from the heart about the heart and yet avoid 
sentimentality and slush. The whole of this impressive work on 
the awakening and training of the understanding heart does 
not contain one phrase of slop or vulgarity. The big heart is 
handled by a big head. 

F, J. Brown 
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MEADOW- SWEET 


Spiraea ulmaria 
With the delicate filigree of its creamy 
crown rising above humbler subjects, 
this handsome plant may well be called 
“‘Quecn of the Meadow.” In olden days, 
it was chief of the “‘ strewing herbs ”’— 
its perfume rising from the floor to ‘“‘make 
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HENRY IV (Parts 1 and 2). By WiLiiam SHAKESPEARE. 
Produced by JoHN BurRELL. 

OEDIPUS. By Sopuoctes (English version by W. B. YEATs). 
Produced by Micuex Saint-Denis. 

THE CRITIC. By Ricuarp BrinsLEY SHERIDAN. Produced 
by Mires MAL LEson. 


The Old Vic Company at the New Theatre, London, with 
Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richardson, Sybil Thorndike, Nicholas 
Hannen, Joyce Redman, Miles Malleson, etc. 


THE RIVALS. By Ricuarp BrinsLEy SHERIDAN. Produced 
by Epirn Evans and WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


Edith Evans and Company at the Criterion Theatre, London. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By RicHarp BrINSsLEY 
SHERIDAN. Produced by JupiITH Furse. 


Alec Clunes at the Arts Theatre Club, London, with the Arts 
Theatre Group of Actors. 


Frw things have been more encouraging in the English theatre 
than the growth of interest and improvement of production 
during the war. It is true that, in order to ease dressing, some 
modern plays when revived, have been set back in period; it is 
true that lack of canvas, timber, labour for scene-shifters, in 
some instances limits sets—though Mr. Oliver Messel has 
triumphantly met that challenge at the Criterion. It is true 
that for the same reason the practice of painting furniture and 
other properties upon scenery has grown—until, at the Arts, 
the Surface pictures are all painted on the scenery, with 
disastrous results to the auction-scene. But these are minor, 
material matters, and in diction, speed, and intelligent direc- 
tion, there has been a marked and stimulating improvement. 
Actors are no longer afraid of speaking poetry, nor audiences of 
listening to it. Last season, we had two Hamlets, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Richard III, The Duchess of Malfi, not to mention 
brilliant revivals of Love for Love, Peer Gynt, Arms and the Man, 
and Heartbreak House. 
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This season the list of plays at the head of this article is some 
indication of what London is being offered. These, it will be 
noted, are revivals. New plays by contemporary playwrights 
are not so sure of a hearing, unless they are proved box-office 
of the Terence Ratigan or Emlyn Williams type. We may 
deplore that the West End chooses to concentrate on revivals, 
to the exclusion of modern plays. Nevertheless, I think I am 
right in saying the Old Vic never did do new plays, and it is 
refreshing to find the New Theatre packed, with people stand- 
ing in the stalls and gusts of laughter sweeping the house as 
Falstaff sallies and Tearsheet stumbles. It is refreshing to be 
able to see The Duchess of Malfi, beautifully dressed and lit, 
and when else would the public have crowded a playhouse to 
be told, at the end of Oedipus, to ‘Call no man fortunate till he 
is dead’? The new productions of Hamlet and Richard have 
roused a new interest in Shakespeare, because they have been 
played straight and not stiltedly, and the wit of Congreve and 
Farquhar has won acceptance. 

Many actors spent the war-years touring plays to audiences 
who, in this movie-age, had never seen stage-drama. Many of 
the younger generation form a large proportion of the 
audiences, in which they are enthusiastically discovering the 
reality and magic of the stage-play for the first time. The gain 
on both sides of the footlights is considerable. 

Nevertheless, if present conditions and State aid encourage 
revivals it is necessary that those revivals should be first-rate. 
I do not think any of this year’s revivals except Oedipus come 
up to the standard of last year’s. There is less freshness in 
approach and there is a noticeable tendency to make the 
obvious effects, rather than the subtle. This is the debit side 
due to the new audiences, and part of the penalty London has 
to pay for having been for so long occupied by the provinces 
and States. The Critic is played with great dash at the New— 
though as it was done at the Arts in January, I can’t see why 
we should be thought desirous of seeing it again. But The School 
at the Arts lacks inevitably that degree of elegance which this 
piece demands—it is played for laughs, not smiles—and The 
Rivals at the Criterion, though rightly treated as a farce, is in 
many ways over-farcicalized. To me, however, the great dis- 
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The Fatherless... 


The help of the Royal Air Force Benevo- 
lent Fund nowhere reflects a deeper 
humanity than towards children left 
fatherless. 


So far as may be the Fund finances and 
completes the education their devoted 
fathers planned for them. 


This explains in part the continuing 
calls upon the Fund and the Fund’s 


continuing appeals to your far-seeing 
generosity. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to LorD RIVERDALE, Chair- 
man, Or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Secretary, Appeals 
Committee, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, 
London, S.W.1. Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund. 
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appointment was Henry IV. Here we were back in the old-style 
self-conscious speaking of verse, the plays dragged and in nearly 
all ways we might have been at Stratford. There can be no 
belittling Ralph Richardson’s Falstaff; this is a tremendous 
achievement, though even now, I think, there is the tendency 
to make him too much a funny man and giant out of a panto- 
mime, without sufficiently considering who he was. Joyce 
Redman’s Doll Tearsheet was the Tearsheet of one’s dreams— 
and one which in its boisterous brazenness would not have been 
accepted a few years ago. It was natural that Laurence Olivier 
should make a success of Hotspur, but I considered his Shallow 
in Part 2 a piece of bravura done in the easiest vein; Mr. 
Olivier cannot do everything, but all these Gloucestershire 
scenes were mishandled. Miles Malleson as Silence was left to 
bring out all the gags we have seen in other plays, Gloucester- 
shire looked like the Cotswolds, and the recruits were assumed 
to be dolts and loons, good only for a laugh. Yet, for these men, 
to be called up was, as they said, a serious business, and how- 
ever legitimately ‘funny’ they are and, indeed, must be, it was 
men not far removed from these who made the memorable eve- 
of-battle observations to the king in Henry V. This was ‘tradi- 
tional’ producing of the bad old kind, and there was too much 
of it in Henry IV. Partly because the producer never got down 
to it and partly because the scene-designer gave him no help. 
We were treated to some of the most hideous colours I have 
seen for a long time; Falstaff was dressed like the giant in Jack 
and the Beanstalk, and the backcloths might either have come 
from a bad Disney or be intended for a new Dick Whittington. 
Most of the play was done in a permanent set of grey arching, 
which effectually took life from the battle scenes and the Boar’s 
Head, which never once gave the feeling of a tavern. The pro- 
ducer is poor on grouping and has an irritating habit of con- 
centrating properties and action to the right of the stage. 

Nevertheless it means much to have been able to see the two 
parts of Henry IV, and I could wish that others of the histories 
might be performed in chronological order. If the second 
part of Henry IV seems duller than the first, it would then be 
seen to be mainly a bridge between that and Henry V. 

Of Oedipus I find it hard to speak, because to act this always 
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seems to me more the celebration of a service than performance 
of a play. What is made of it by that portion of the audience 
to whom it is new, I cannot think. But I will say that this 
tremendous tragedy, this monumental masterpiece, is presented 
with great dignity and that Laurence Olivier succeeds as 
Oedipus more than could have been hoped. It was a moving 
and at times terrifying performance; it did not seem to me, 
when I saw it, Great Acting, for I went on the evening of a 
matinée day; but there was no denying its power, and of the 
rest, tribute should be given to Miles Malleson for his beautiful 
old shepherd (First Messenger). John Piper devised a satis- 
factory setting, though the images raised qualms—but I cannot 
speak of this as a ‘production’. The Oedipus of Sophocles is 
one of the great things of the world, and all one can say of this 
performance is that one is overwhelmingly grateful to the 
Old Vic for having let us. see it. I would however mention 
two points which came to me on seeing this play for the first 
time in twenty years; first, that to me as a modern man it ‘was 
not Fate, as Sophocles saw it, that obsessed me, so much as the 
image of the Past—all sorrow came from the Past, which had 
to be unravelled; secondly, whether by the translation or the 
acting, I do not know, the exposure of Oedipus as an infant 
seemed stressed, and this causes me to remind those who may 
see Oedipus that it is worth remembering Sophocles was writing 
not only of marriage with the mother (which was then neither 
so rare nor considered so heinous). He was protesting, too, 
at the custom of exposing unwanted children. It does not 
lessen but intensifies the tragedy, to bear in mind that he was 
saying in effect, ‘Look—from this custom, what tragedy 
ensued.’ 

And after Oedipus, The Critic! Why? The choice seems 
indefensible. I know that Sheridan’s piece originally followed 
Hamlet, but Oedipus raises rather deeper issues than Hamlet. 
I can appreciate that an audience cannot be sent home straight 
after the blinding of Oedipus (which is shown far too realisti- 
cally. The make-up should be more formalized: we should 
then have terror not, as now, tastelessness). But there are 
other short Greek plays which could follow. And if The Critic 
had to be done, surely it could be done with other actors in 
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the main roles? It may be necessary to ‘resurrect’ Mr. Olivier 
to the audience, but after the terrific effort of his Oedipus, 
I cannot help feeling it would have been more tactful to us 
had he appeared in a subsidiary part, as Burleigh or Sir 
Fretful. As it is, it is intolerable to have him popping on, spruce 
and puckish as Puff. Not only is the shock too violent, but the 
sudden thought that during the agony of his farewell to his 
daughters his clothes and wig for Puff were being laid out 
behind the scenes brought a note of falsity which cheapened, 
if it did not wipe out, the experience we had been given. 

For the rest The Critic is done with verve and, with resort to 
slapstick, goes all out for easy laughter. But I cannot see why 
it should be done. Indeed, I must confess that I feel Sheridan 
is being somewhat overdone at the moment. He wrote five 
plays, of which we can now see three; and at twenty-eight 
he gave up writing for the stage—before, to my way of 
thinking, he had learnt either how to cominence or to conclude 
a piece, as witness the heavy-going “exposition ’ of The Rivals, 
now at the Criterion. 

This farce is played for all it is worth, and a little more. 
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Oliver Messel’s ingenuity with the sets and his dresses (despite 
a bad suit for Bob Acres) are a constant delight, and Edith 
Evans appears as Mrs. Malaprop. That is to say, naturally, 
that as Mrs. Malaprop she gives a great performance. She 
towers, she totters, she threatens and all the time you can see 
her muddled mind, with not the least idea of what is going 
on round her, trying to get there first and invariably getting 
there wrongly. Miss Evans’s wit makes this a Great Per- 
formance. But Mrs. Malaprop is not a Great Part, and nothing 
Miss Evans can do can make it one; the play is not built that 
way. It is noticeable that the lovers who at one time were 
found so tedious—Julia and Faulkland—that they were 
omitted, are now the most amusing. For the rest, present-day 
conditions have debarred Sir Anthony from most of his gentle- 
manliness, made his son a musical-comedy hero, and turned 
Bob Acres into a North Country music-hall comedian. But 
there are always Mrs. Malaprop and Mr. Messel, though 
the former is as wasted as she would be in Charley’s Aunt. 

At the Arts The School for Scandal gives us the opportunity to 
see Alec Clunes as Charles Surface, as it was quite evident we 
should after his Sir Harry Wildair. But Charles comes on late 
in the play, and despite an excellent Joseph, that is too late. 
This play needs a degree of artificiality and delicacy which 
seem beyond us to-day. The groupings were excellent, and the 
Arts does wonders in staging—though I felt the semi-permanent 
set was too striking to serve as everyone’s house—but the fact 
remains that The School is a play lacking heart. Contrast Lady 
Teazle, the country bride in London, with Mrs. Sullen, her 
opposite in The Beaux’ Stratagem. Compare their speeches and 
you will understand why The Stratagem leaves a glow, The 
School a chill. We are given Sheridan, because he provides 
good parts for players. But—and I speak as one who at one 
time edited him—he does not make good plays. I would wish 
he were given a rest now in favour of revivals of Otway, 
Vanbrugh, Beaumont, and Fletcher, or many other of our 
hundreds of seldom read, let alone acted, living classics of 


the stage. 
H. K. FisHer 
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Poem for the First Winter of the Peace 


The blackbird pecks the fruit till cherries’ end, 
the gardener plucks the hyacinths he’s sown. 

So Life, that grew us on one hidden stem, 

cuts down our branches, once espaliered 

in spreading fruitfulness; leaves one side bare, 
since each found trunk in other. Faith’s not felled, 
yet how the peaches roll that were our pride! 
How brown becomes the blossom, starved of sap! 
And even Life, that blackbird, whom our love 
drew to our own dissection, leaves us now 
unpreyed-on, relegate, refused, ignored. 


The root remains. What we are above earth 
is but the sign of what spreads in our hearts. 
Harvest is over. Yet shall we still put out 

in life’s due time our due abundance, more 
through successive seasons’ suffering, it may be. 
Yet do I fear the winter. Trees are weak 

that have been severed—never equally 

the wood is weathered. One slip’s splinterable. 
I most trust you, but do mistrust my might 

to tourniquet the thunder’s tempest. Ice 

can split the heart no sun can over-scorch. 


And I can dread December, since my bough 
boxes but winter’s compass. You hold sun, 

while I but see the onward-driving rain, 

the sky turned copper and the moon mauve-black. 
Yet I must see still further, see for two, 

the so save you from seeing winter. If 

I but stand firm in snowstorm, snowflakes melt. 
The life that blows our parallels apart 

may pound to pollen and our power to prove 
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passion persists in patience, may more passionate 
plough the bare fields soul-seed is scattered on— 


separately now, but later linked by lanes 
level and long—seas of unbroken corn 
weaving a carpet of completed waves 

we'll walk upon, come striding on the lake 
of our wheat’s wisdom—walk upon the sea 
who once could drown in dust, now bullient 


on what we’ve drowned, made conquerable and cowed 


by our cold confidence. For when cold comes, 
ice must be met with iron, that brazier. 

So tears must turn to ice, that they be melt 

by heat, which hurts to harbour, but still heals. 
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ON TRANSLATIONS 
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4 Bess difficulties of translation from one language to another 
constitute an age-old problem, but the recent discussions 
by the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, and the 
importance of the interchange of thought particularly between 
the many linguistically divided European countries has 
brought the question once again to the forefront. 

The number of people who consider themselves competent 
to undertake this most exacting task is legion, whilst the 
number who really master the technique is small indeed. The 
idea so frequently entertained that mere knowledge ofa foreign 
language is all-sufficient, is a complete fallacy; even the most 
exhaustive knowledge is inadequate unless associated with the 
real ability, first of all, to write one’s own language. And, with 
the few exceptions which prove the rule, translations should 
always be into one’s mother tongue. 

The greater the literary merit of the original, the greater is 
the need for literary gift and practice on the part of the trans- 
lator. For example throughout the ages there have been 
translations of the Chinese classics, many of them scholarly, 
but it required the poetic genius of Arthur Waley to reflect 
and re-create the unique literary style and content of many of 
them. 

During the last forty years there has been a steady and most 
welcome improvement both in the quality of translations into 
English and in the status of translators. But that cannot be 
said of all countries in Europe. In Spain and Portugal, for 
instance, the present fervent desire for translations of British 
books vastly exceeds the number of translators competent to 
prepare them, and some of the leading publishers in those 
countries are much concerned about the resultant inadequacy 
and inaccuracy of many of the translations now being pub- 
lished. It is a matter of the utmost importance to the authors 
whose work is being translated. This may be judged by the 
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following examples of mis-translations of literary and scientific 
works chosen at random from scores to which my attention has 
recently been drawn. 

‘I took her word for it’ translated as 

‘I promised her I would do it.’ 

“You are kidding’ becomes ‘You are uncovering yourself.’ 

‘No; I liked it-—‘No; I love him.’ 

‘A girl with a face like that could get away with murder’ is 
translated ‘A girl with a face like that had to travel with a 
murderer.’ 

‘He has the run of the village’ becomes 

‘He drinks all the village’s rum,’ and 

‘He devilled for her’ is changed into 

‘He became the devil’s advocate.’ 

Turning to a standard work on fractures, 

‘The effects of a pneumatic drill’ becomes 

“The effects of a bicycle pump,’ and 

‘A patient who is fit only for light work ’ is printed 

‘is fit only for work by artificial light’. 

Unfortunately there is no simple way to cure this deplorable 
state of affairs, because nearly every remedy calls for qualifica- 
tions. 

First and foremost the translator should be adequately paid. 
Payment for translation should be a first charge and take pre- 
cedence over the author’s remuneration. If translation rights 
are sold to the highest bidder, the publisher who sweats his 
translators scores every time. 

But a high rate of payment to the translator does not, alas!, 
ensure high quality, as one of my Spanish colleagues com- 
plained. He had agreed to pay an exceptionally good fee to a 
translator who had been rightly praised for a superb piece of 
work. But the translator seized the opportunity to farm out 
this further work at a fraction of what he himself was being 
paid, intending no doubt to check and polish the version thus 
obtained. In fact, when the time came he did neither, but 
delivered under his own name a thoroughly incompetent piece 
of work which the publisher himself had to revise. 

Time is an important factor; the best work cannot be done 
with one eye on the clock. The publisher who employs three 
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or four translators each to do a third or a quarter of a literary 
work in the shortest possible time and then boasts of the 
rapidity with which he has made the work available, ought to 
be condemned, rather than praised for such ‘enterprise’. Like- 
wise the publisher who, to save time, money or effort has a 
translation made from a translation instead of from the original 
language. 

It should be a universal practice to print on the back of the 
title page of any translation the title of the original work. This 
was recommended by the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation and endorsed by both the International 
Publishers Congress and the Publishers Association of Great 
Britain. 

The translator’s name should likeways always be given, pro- 
vided it is his (or her) exclusive work. This last condition is 
important. Here are two examples from my own experience to 
illustrate why. 

We were asked by the author to employ a translator of 
whose work we had no experience, but we declined unless 
evidence could be produced of the lady’s competence. We were 
shown a book bearing her name as translator, and were satis- 
fied after reading it. When she delivered the translation we 
were appalled; it was unbelievably bad, and utterly different 
from the sample work submitted. It had to be completely 
revised by an expert translator. Whilst this was being done we 
telephoned to the publisher of the book we had examined, and 
inquired whether his translation really was this good lady’s 
work. He laughed, and replied, ‘Oh no, it was completely 
re-written in this office.’ When our, book was finally ready I 
refused (despite threats of a law suit) to print the lady’s name 
as translator unless she agreed to have added the words ‘re- 
vised by —’. It finally appeared with no translator’s name. 

In the other case we employed a famous translator, but the 
author, a foreigner who thought he knew English, insisted 
upon such changes into un-English idioms that the translator 
refused to allow his name to be used on the final wersion. 

In both cases we were taken to task for not printing the 
translator’s name; in both cases it would have been wrong to 
do so. 
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But apart from mis-translations, we have recently been con- 
fronted all too often with deliberate tampering with the text. 
The late Philip Guedalla complained bitterly to me of the way 
his views had been ‘edited’ or suppressed in foreign versions of 
his work without his knowledge or consent. There should, of 
course, be a clause in the contract for the sale of the rights 
which definitely prohibits this. 

It is sometimes suggested that some tribunal should be set 
up to examine and approve translations. But this remedy 
might easily prove worse than the ills it was intended to cure. 
In many countries such a tribunal would be used as a form of 
censorship or, in a country like Spain, as an additional kind to 
the many already in force. 

The best remedy is informed criticism. Bad translations 
should be denounced. But authors should do their part by 
giving preference to publishers who take pride in the quality 
of their translations and maintain a high standard. 

The publication of translations is in general more specu- 
lative than the issue of original work because there are in effect 
two authors to pay, namely the translator and the actual 
author. In the case of a long book the additional cost would be 
substantial. To take an extreme case, to retranslate War and 
Peace would amount at current rates to about £750. The ten- 
dency, therefore, is for books with a potentially large sale to 
be selected for translation, and they are not always their 
country’s best Ambassadors. 

For this reason it is sometimes suggested that the publication 
of translations should be financed by the Governments which 
are concerned to have their books available in other languages. 
This is probably both unnecessary and unwise; but if for 
commercial reasons any work of outstanding importance had 
remained untranslated for say five years, Governments would 
be well advised to offer to bear the cost of translation if a 
publisher was willing in that event to produce the work at his 
own risk and expense. 

What in effect such a Government would be doing would 
be to put the book on the same footing as one actually written 
in the language in which it was to be published, and thereby 
eliminating the additional risk to which I have referred. The 
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provision of the translation would often turn the scale and 
promote the publication of many useful and badly needed 
translations. 


PORTRAIT OF A. POET 
by Roy McFappeEn 


He was a tree that threw a singing arm 
Across the taut string of a thoroughfare; 
Conjured sunlight out of dust and found 
The heart in all things; called out of the air 
Bright birds of adoration: he was warm 

As sunlight freeing fenced forbidden ground. 


He was the spring’s untiring messenger, 

Scattering blossoms and a frill of wings 

That homed to some dark roof, some guttering stair, 
And found the heart’s forgotten ransomed kings. 


He was a crazy tree astride a storm 

Of wheels and windows, conjuring flowers and sun. 
He left a legacy of leaves to storm 

The last gloom-glutted room, winged, fanged with sun. 
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T could be a happier world, zsthetically, where only the few 

would be allowed to paint. But how could this happen? For 
the great artist is as rare a phenomenon as those impressions of 
gigantic hands upon the rocks, tales brought home by 
travellers from different lands, but in the instance of which I 
am thinking there are rocks standing like huge monuments 
above a winding river. The scene described was in the Bohea 
hills, where, of old, the most fragrant souchongs and pekoes 
were grown, and scented with gardenia and jasmine flowers for 
the European market. There were Taoist temples and tea farms 
upon the summits of all the hills, and in the hollows, lakes 
made lovely with the white and red lotus or nelumbium. The 
traveller and botanist, Robert Fortune, remarks on the curious 
and unnatural appearance of these strange rocks, partly in bright 
light and partly in the deep shade of evening, and tells us that 
in order to make this mountain pass for the abode of the im- 
mortal beings, chariots, barks, and other things of the same 
kind have been conveyed into the clefts of the steep rocks as a 
fantastical ornament. Above them are the impress of these 
gigantic hands, perhaps formed by the water oozing out and 
trickling down. They did not seem artificial; but nevertheless 
a strange appearance had been given to these rocks by artificial 
means. Emperors and princes had caused this to be done, and 
at a distance the rocks had a most curious appearance. 

Somehow this episode is symbolic and makes a parable. For 
we have still with us the impress of gigantic hands. Some, even, 
are so recent that their marks are still damp upon the plaster. 
And, without the help of Kings and princes or rich men, who 

1 Cf. ‘Visit to the Tea-Districts of China and India’, by Robert Fortune. 
London, John Murray, 1852. 
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made the circumstances to be artificial by shaping the rocks 
and building temples and pavilions upon the crags, we would 
be left with no evidence. 

For an appreciation of that landscape it is necessary to have 
some knowledge of the great painters of the Sung dynasty 
(960-1260). Those rocks, even as Robert Fortune saw them, 
were relics of that age of poetry and painting. But their ideals 
are to be studied in a translation, we might call it, that could 
not be more apposite to our age and time. We refer to a pair 
of Japanese gardens, the pick of that whole art, and propose 
a short description of them. A more extraordinary exhibition of 
economy and imagination could not be found, and it may be 
allowed to someone who has long admired and loved Villa 
d’Este, Caprarola, Villa Lante, their fountains and their moss- 
grown giants; Isola Bella, like a flower-hung galleon at anchor 
in the lake; the green box-garden of the Escurial; Versailles 
and its trees and flashing waters; the serres chaudes and terraces 
of Potsdam; Schénbrunn and its hornbeam alleys; together 
with the clipped hedges, yew obelisks, roses, tulips, pinks, 
auriculas, of our own old gardens, to express astonishment and 
admiration for the genius that designed them. For both 
gardens, while in absolute contrast to each other, are the work 
of the same man, the monk Soami, an esthetic genius of the 
fifteenth century, of whom little is known except that he was 
painter, poet, calligraphist, and tea-master. But, indeed, these 
two creations are so entirely different from anything with 
which our Western eyes are familiar that they could be upon 
another planet. 

Both gardens are in Kyoto. The first to be described is the 
Daisen-In of Daitokuji, a Buddhist temple, or rather group of 
temples, for it has many gardens. Of these, the Daisen-In 
occupies an ‘L’ shape, round two sides of the temple drawing- 
room, and between its arms a wooden platform has been put 
down so that the two arms of the ‘L’ may be better seen. It will 
be obvious from this arrangement that there is more than one 
intentional axis or perspective or, in fact, there are quite 
different views of the mountains according to where we stand. 
For the Daisen-In is no other than a reproduction of a Sung 
landscape, as it could be, the rocky gorges of the Bohea hills. 
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This wonderful masterpiece of the imagination, for it calls for 
no other word, is an ancient scroll painting unrolled, in all 
weathers, for five hundred years. It has been created with only 
rocks and moss, and the two arms of the ‘L” are not more 
than twenty or thirty feet in length. There are a hedge and 
trees behind it, for a background. But the intention is a land- 
scape, in sepia or monochrome, of towering mountains. We see 
rocks and waterfalls, and river gorges. But not a drop of water. 
All lies in the suggestion.’ 

This has been achieved by the choosing and rejecting out of 
many hundreds or even thousands of individual rocks and 
stones. Their assembly must have been the work of years. Not 
one is ordinary. They portray every type of crag or mountain. 
Some, like the rocks of Meteora, are split and fissured from top 
to bottom. Others are worn smooth by water. There are some 
that are like lava cliffs. Others drop perpendicularly like a 
fearful precipice. There are distant mountain ranges cropped 
up, for no reason, out of the plain. But, most remarkable of all, 
are the flat-topped rocks portraying glacial action. They are 
the most primitive of mountain shapes, as though instinct, 
for it could not be knowledge, had told this truth to the un- 
scientific mind. 

Having assembled his material, this most subtle of geniuses 
set to work with his prehistoric forms. It is an uninhabited 
wilderness of rocks and falling waters. Gigantic spires rise 
in the distance, and the dry river flows out from between two 
mountains. They are, in fact, tall pointed rocks set close 
together, and of abnormal shape. It is to be remembered that 
such mountains are of no occurrence in Occidental art. They 
are the invention of Zen Buddhism. The ink landscapes of the 
Sung painters, in mere sepia, had for their aim the suggestion 
of permanence through the most transitory and impermanent 
of means, through an impressionism which was merely hap- 
hazard to the untrained eye. The river breaks forth from be- 
tween the mountains and flows down, waterless, between the 
rocks. The flat mountains of the ice-cap are on either hand, 
and it runs in a deep valley. At the back, the Himalaya of the 
holy hermits lifts up and up into the clouds. 

Half-way down this little space, which is so huge in effect, 
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a long flat stone thrown right across divides the landscape, for 
it is that and not a garden as we know it, into two levels. This 
stone could be a mountain barrier, or a line of limestone cliffs. 
Below, the river spreads out into a lake. But a rock, at either 
side, of a texture or formation that exactly resembles falling 
water, suggests that the whole river flows over, bodily, in a 
low, broad cascade and pours down into the lake. And the 
water seems to run off under the porch of the temple, where 
another rock, marked with the same vertical lines of falling 
water, ends the landscape. 

But we come now to an artistic creation that is more extra- 
ordinary still. This is the garden of Ryuanji, the greatest of the 
works of Soami, if, indeed, he did design it, for that is not 
entirely certain. Should it be true, though, that the same hand 
was responsible. for the mountain gorges of the Daisen-In 
and for Ryuanji, as well, then we are in the presence of an 
esthetic genius and one of the most original of creative minds 
that there has ever been. The date of Ryuanji is about 1450, 
and perhaps it could be called the most modern work, of any 
of the arts, in all antiquity. Modern, too, in the latest and most 
recent sense, meaning that its parallel is to the period between 
the wars, or even that its importance is in the immediate 
future that lies ahead. 

Ryuanji is a small space of white sand, covering an area 
about the size and shape of a tennis court. This is raked into 
straight lines. Placed in this sand there are five groups, of 
fifteen stones in all. There is nothing else at all. 

The stones are not, even, remarkable in themselves. They 
are not to be compared to the hand-picked monoliths of 
Daisen-In. Moss grows round the bases of the stones, and that 
is all. There is no other vegetation. There are no flowers. It is 
bordered on two sides by buildings, and on two sides by walls. 
At the back, but not originally, there are some trees. Since 
there are no flowers the garden never alters, and does not 
change with the seasons. It is, in fact, stronger than nature, 
for flowers are impermanent and transitory. But the eye and 
mind never tire of it. For its simplicity has mysterious import- 
ance. It is impossible ever to forget it. The little rectangle is as 
full of movement as Piccadilly Circus, or the Piazza of St. 
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Marks. But the energy is of another sort. For it is not human 
movement. It is more as though we were looking upon some 
familiar corner of the skies and our eyes find again, if the 
clouds allow of it, the Plough or Bear, a constellation that 
never changes and holds a message meaning everything or 
nothing. 

But Ryuanji is a Zen temple garden and its purpose is to 
lead to contemplation. We must realize that its calculated 
simplicity is equivalent to that object with shining surface 
upon which the mesmerist would have us fix our eyes in order 
to induce the trance. In light of that, it becomes an old, old 
instrument for magic. And it is no more than an old box with 
nothing inside it. But remark the shapeless stones upon the 
sand! It does not matter that a modern wall confines this little 
space upon two sides, and that ordinary trees are in the back- 
ground. For you may look out from any window, in all 
centuries, upon the starry night. And, for a moment, those 
stones could be displaced and rolled away. Have they not, in 
fact, been disturbed during five hundred years? They are not, 
even, so peculiar in shape that small movement would make 
much difference. If an absolute precision in their placing were 
essential, then the effect would be altered or ruined by the 
shifting of an inch. And it seems to be no better than an old 
games board with the pawns tumbled into their corners by an 
earthquake or the trembling of a hand. But another change 
comes over it. If there has been an alteration it is only that the 
stones have sunk a little into the sand, in subsidence, and that 
the moss and lichen have gathered round them. The stones 
that were chosen were not remarkable for this very reason 
that their positions would undergo slight changes, in the course 
of ages, and that this must be allowed for, and must not affect 
the general plan. The law which governs their placing is that 
of the survival of ordinary lives or objects that do not attract 
attention to themselves. Are they pretending to be haphazard? 
Is it enough that they should lie at different places on the 
sand? The furthest, most isolated of the rocks, out in the 
middle, or at one end, seem to lay at interminable distances on 
the raked sands. But they are connected together by some inner 
harmony. It is a constellation and the stars are in its orbit. 
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They obey its rhythms. But the sand is kept raked, each day, 
and that makes it to be as though, by this, it is preparing for 
performance. That the performance, even, will be a little 
different each time. That it is fresh and living, and continually 
renewed. That the drama is unpredictable and may have 
another ending. That, no two times together, is it alike. That 
it depends upon the actors and the audience. The initiates and 
the uninitiated. And it can change in every aspect and become 
magnified. 

Would it be possible to build up such drama from the loose 
boulders on some mountain side? From the huge stones of the 
glacier rolled down on the moraine? But we know those are 
chance accidents; that such is a drama in suspension, waiting 
for the next act, which has been pending for a million years. 
Their drama is of a moment and an zon. And it consists in 
that climax which can never come. But this is calculated. It is 
not chaotic. It has created its own laws. The brain that con- 
ceived of this has outplayed mere nature. Or would any other 
arrangement of the groups of stones possess this magic? Did 
he consider every move; or was it done by inspiration? Or 
does it portend nothing at all and have no meaning? For there 
are moods in which no message is apparent from five groups, 
of fifteen stones in all, lying in thin sand. It is of no importance, 
and any other arrangement of the stones would have done as 
well. But the mood changes. In a moment it can become a 
chart of the heavens. We are looking down upon planetary 
space, of which this is the model, or we are to imagine that we 
are so aloof and far removed from it that we can stay here for 
eternity looking down on its gyrations. For a moment it can 
appear like some disaster of the utmost magnitude, like a world 
or system split into its fragments. But the furthest portions are 
upon the tether. They are affected by the same law of gravity 
that governs all, and cannot escape from it. Or the rocks are 
the tops of mountains coming up above the clouds. No! no! for 
we see their whole configuration. They are entire lands or con- 
tinents, not mountain peaks. They are too big for human 
interest, as it could be the earth seen from so far away that it 
bears no evidence of human habitation. And the thought of 
this lifts us out of the world and above all consideration of 
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humanity. We are in an emptiness inhabited only by the 
primal forces. The walled space would suggest that we are 
looking down on a portion of the universe enclosed by the 
ruled lines of the mathematicians, within which we may 
watch the movements of the orbs. But they are shaped like 
dolmens or megaliths. They have not the polished roundness 
of the celestial spheres. They do not revolve, endlessly, in 
outer space. They are not refulgent with strange or borrowed 
lights. There is not the milky efflorescence, like a path through 
the meadows, but we are told that it is a million nebulae. 
There can, even, come a time when the drabness of the sur- 
rounding wall stands for the dullness and drabness of quotidian 
life, and can explain how splendours and miseries are found 
side by side. Or that things terrestrial and celestial both have 
existence. That the fact of the one is no detraction from the 
other. That we pass as easily from life to death. That explicable 
and inexplicable are near together. That finite and infinite 
are the same, for, in fact, this open space which seems endless 
and eternal is bounded by walls, and has a wooden platform 
on two sides from which to view it. The stones, each time you 
look at them anew, take on another meaning. If the one group 
bears no message, then there are method and harmony in the 
components. The three groups, at the far end, have an import- 
ance which no islands have on any map. And the fifth group, 
away at the other side, is in relation to them. This is not a still 
life, of nothing at all, of objects that are indeterminate. 
Neither have they been moved together so that they only 
share the rhythm of their propinquity and nothing more. But, 
in fact, the groups of stones mean nothing in themselves. One 
group only, individually, is nothing but misshapen stone. It 
has not, even, fortuitous likeness to some other thing. It is 
only a rock grown older by five centuries since it was put in 
place, and that has lost all sharpness of angle so that it is no 
more an object that has just reached its destination, that pre- 
serves the freshness of its new position. And it appears, now, 
to be a divination board, where the future is foretold according 
to aspects and conjunctions of the planets. This is some fixed 
part of a system, the nucleus or main rhythm of its parts, and 
the casting of horoscopes is done according to its indications, 
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that is to say, from the favourable or threatening lights upon it 
and from the substance of its shadows taking those, as ever, te 
constitute the ghostly world of unseen influences, which is to 
say, as we see it ourselves, different each time and never twice 
the same. The raking of the sands compares, we could say, 
to the hand that rubs away the breath upon the mirror. Or it is 
the sweeping of the street before the procession passes. The 
suit of cards put down, and the pack reshuffled for another 
game to play. It is impossible not to realize that the secret 
lies in the dressing of the pawns or statues for their special 
purposes. The seasonal growth and decay of nature are 
abolished, and the stage is set for more enduring things. But the 
sand is not swept clean and sprinkled anew to hide the blood- 
stains. This is not an arena, nor an amphitheatre. The rough 
shape of the stones does not suggest statues of the living or the 
dead. Nor the idols of any religion at all. So that it is not a 
place of sacrifice or religious ceremony. Not a field of decision 
or of indecision in obedience to the omens. For the shadows 
are not so transitory. But the combinations are within the laws 
of mathematics. The fifteen stones, seen in their different 
angles, take on the significance of a scale of music. They are 
the notes and semitones and quarter tones, but their multiple 
possibilities could be computed. There must be a set number, 
however endless, of their conjunctions. Within these limits it is 
comparable to a language of so many million words or more. 
We begin to think of these five groups of stones, never varying 
in their number, but in their shades of meaning, as forming 
some portentous theme in music. The significance is musical. 
But the meaning is a mystery. The key to the secret lies in the 
music. And in form it is a palindrome, a theme or sentence 
that can be read both ways. It is of no moment from which 
end you see it, even if you could climb to the other side and look 
down upon it from the wall. That is because the rectangle of 
white sand circumscribes the action, while we are audience 
upon its edges. It is a magic glass put down to magnify what 
lies beneath it. Here are the primal law and order. It is a theme 
or rhythm imposed by the eternal forces. Something of which 
the architect was the recipient, not the author. It may have 
come to him quickly, without long reflection. Like the in- 
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vention, therefore, of a theme or melody. Not, however, to the 
meditative mind, that works by quick decision after much 
preparation. One move, and one move only, of the pawns 
after a long silence. Or it can come by choosing the one out of 
the multitude. How are we to know? For it is quite impersonal. 
And yet, alone of its kind and never to be forgotten. 

Is it just arbitrary; or would not the moving of a stone, by 
so much as a hair’s breath, impair its meaning? But, in truth, 
it is both too big and too little for such criticism. According to 
what it means to you, whether much or little. In this, again, 
it is akin to music. For it is so conceived that, were it sur- 
rounded on all four sides by tenement buildings or by tram- 
lines it would be no different. So long as its sacred area is 
inviolate; so long as the sand can be new raked whenever 
necessary. In this respect it could be compared to some theme 
in music that can be carried in the head, and to which environ- 
ment brings no difference. But constructed so carefully that it 
returns upon itself; that it has no exit; that there is no easy 
entrance into its meaning; that the form is that of a riddle or 
an epigram, holding the primal secret that it cannot explain, 
and which must be sufficient in itself. Like the theme from 
which a fugue is built, and in fact it has the property of music 
that no precise meaning can be applied to it, that it is personal 
and individual, and that you may alter your interpretation 
of it according to your mood. So you never come to the end of 
it. The developments are endless, although each could bear a 
number, but it would be a number in a hundred million. But 
if the number, however huge, is finite then there are law and 
order and we may conceive of these endless possibilities as being 
directed and not arbitrary. Every theme is a solution already 
numbered, and it is only the discrepancy between its solitary 
existence, to be explained apparently by the descent of genius 
or inspiration, and the multitudinous host of other multiples or 
tracks of numbers, that makes the mystery. The astronomers 
claim, even, to have seen to the end of our universe, and that 
there is an outer space beyond it which we must conceive to 
be the empty anarchy. Or it may be the outer pull of other 
influences, forces and potencies that we shall never know, that 
are, in fact, beyond our comprehension, while all within this is 
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obedient to our laws. That is as far as nature reigns, up to 
those limits, not beyond them. We are to apply or not, divine 
powers to this, according to our fancy, but certainly the powers 
of good and evil are at work within them. Is it quite arbitrary, 
or predetermined? That is the mystery. Or may there not be 
a body or texture of probability, an influence alike of past and 
future, upon the present, that shapes it and gives direction to 
it? How else are we to explain the highest works of art, the 
facts of history, or the fortunes and misfortunes of the in- 
dividual person? How else are we to account for the mystery 
of the greatest music? For it existed, in exact facsimile, before. 
It was always there, in theory. And, if that be true, then 
equally, all other conjectures have been covered. They, all, 
have had their previous existence, whether dormant, or 
already befallen in some other instance. The only solution to 
the mystery must be that, out of such endless number, the 
individual keeps the choice of detail, but that, in all respects, 
his action is not free. That it depends on circumstances that 
are within his control whether such or such a train of numbers 
is probable to his fate. That, therefore, the path of numbers 
may be, in some sort, the reflection of his attributes, moral and 
physical, and of the degree of his affinity to the superior or 
supernormal influences. This is the secret of the fifteen stones 
lying in the thin sand. They show the relation of the human 
being to the laws of nature. They take us deep into the 
mystery, only to show that it is more mysterious still. 

What are we to call Ryuanji? For it is not a garden in the 
ordinary meaning of that word. Nor an abstract painting done 
in rocks and sand. Nor the magician’s divination board. We 
would call it, more, a theme or rhythm that is like the subject 
of a fugue, a formula that inspires energy and transports the 
mind, by means of imagination, into the higher spheres. But 
the simplicity of its method makes it to be among the most 
original conceptions of the human intellect. It may seem to 
individual persons, according to their temperament, universal 
or absurd. Some may see nothing in it but the affectation of the 
Oriental zsthete. Others may be inclined to exaggerate the 
precision and accuracy of its parts, according to which, many 
subtle implications may have become lost or obliterated in the 
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course of time. But we have seen that, in a sense, this has been 
designed especially so as not to be subject to such changes. 
The stones were, even, chosen particularly for their ordinary 
shape, while the device of placing them in sand was in order 
to make sure of their diurnal dressing and that they should not 
suffer the changes of the recurring seasons. It is a wonderful 
conception to create from the immortal rocks and mortal 
sands. This cult of great stones or monoliths on the part of the 
esthetes of Japan is to be connected, in all probability, with 
the veneration of the Chinese scholars for their primitive 
cauldrons and sacrificial vessels of green bronze, relics of early 
history and regarded by them as the greatest works of art. 
Saurian shapes, of sinister and uncertain purpose; but, even 
to our Western appreciation, which is only in its beginning, 
they are the relics of an age of giants and dinosaurs. By. this, 
and by something of the Surrealist discovery of objets trouvés, 
chance shapes of wood or stone conveying a fortuitous hint or 
parody of something else, or of nothing at all but their own 
mystery and strangeness, is the cult of the stone and monolith 
to be explained. 

They are to be seen, in number, in the Valley of the Tiger 
at Nishi-Honganji, another Buddhist abbey. The garden, 
there, is composed entirely of enormous rocks, simulating a 
rocky river, but with no water, and the peaks of high, jagged 
mountains in the distance. The valley is green with ferns and 
mosses and with sago palms. It is a hot, steaming river gorge 
of the tropics, it could be in Borneo or Burma, confined in 
imagination to a mile or two, not classic and illimitable in 
the Celestial sense, as is the Daisen-In. Another use of these 
huge stones is to be seen at Nijo castle, in Kyoto, built after the 
time of Hideyoshi by the early Tokugawa Shoguns, but 
supposed to symbolize the military triumphs and rigours of 
Hideyoshi’s rule. Or, again, in the enormous rocks of Sambo- 
In, a temple garden which was begun by Hideyoshi, who 
collected the stones as tribute from the daimyos of every 
province, and brought others with him from his conquests in 
China and Korea. This garden has a large pond, with many 
islands, the first instance that we have mentioned in which 
there is real water, and here an extreme of artificiality is 
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reached in the way the islands are formed entirely out of these 
chosen rocks. In the case of these gardens, but they are hardly 
gardens in our sense at all, care must be taken to discriminate 
between what amounts to pure creation in the extreme 
instances, and what comes to little better than the bonseki or 
tray landscape of the Japanese, where famous views are 
imitated, in little, and the dwarf horror negates and stultifies, 
and leads to hatred. At the other extreme there are a few 
great works of art, so absolutely bold and original in inven- 
tion that they exist by themselves and, only slowly, yield up 
their secrets. 

Other beauties which, esthetically, are found nowhere else 
and are unique, occur in the Moss Temple or Saiho-ji. This 
is the work of Mosu Kokushi, an abbot and statesman of the 
fourteenth century, who was landscape gardener, as well. 
The Moss Garden is extraordinary and unearthly, even, in the 
luxuriance of the mosses and lichens growing underneath the 
trees, and with its primitive stones could date from some 
primeval period when another vegetation clothed the ground. 
It has a dry cascade and pool in which the water, in motion, 
is simulated by the rocks and moss. And we must mention 
another old garden, at Nikko, which is planted with over a 
hundred varieties of mosses. Attention may be drawn, also, 
to one or two other mysteries, or things peculiar to our Western 
appreciation; the two mounds of white sand, for instance, in 
the gardens of the Silver Pavilion or Ginkaku-ji, another work 
of Soami. One mound, with a flat top, has a design raked 
into the sand. The other is tall and shaped like a cone. Origin- 
ally they were heaps of sand, kept ready to be thrown upon the 
path if a member of the Imperial family arrived. But they were 
kept as garden ornaments, and in the course of ages their 
outer surface has become a thin hard crust. It is a water 
garden, with a lake and islands, intended to be admired by 
moonlight, for which purpose the pavilion was to have been 
coated with thin silver leaf, and these mounds of sands were 
useful and beautiful for their white shapes, like snow. And we 
must conclude with a pair of instances in which the tokens of 
skill and minute care could go no further; the one, a dry 
stream bed which is paved with oblong river stones, laid side 
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by side, all pointing in the same way, but like fish scales, over- 
lapping, so that they exactly simulate a flowing stream of 
water, even to the extent that the river divides, and we see 
the mingling and division of its different waters; and the other, 
a garden of small proportions in which the same effect is 
obtained by the use of a multitude of pine needles, the greater 
portion of which have to be renewed each morning. The use 
of enormous rocks was brought to a climax in the Momoyama 
period, under the military tyrant Hideyoshi (d. 1598), the 
great landscape architect of that age being Kobori Enshu 
(1579-1647), but as he worked in the style of the Daisen-In, 
as well as in that of Ryuanji, there is some confusion. Kobori 
Enshu is credited with a famous masterpiece in this latter style, 
the flat garden of Nanzenji temple; with another flat garden 
belonging to the same group of temples; and with what is 
considered to be a supreme example of the flat garden, that 
pertaining to the state apartments of the abbot of Daitokuji. In 
this, there are stones of grave and splendid beauty, while the 
shrubs and trees are clipped into the shapes of rounded hills. 

But none can compare in originality with Ryuanji. When we 
consider that it is a creation of the fifteenth century we must 
conclude that modernity is a misleading word. The twentieth 
century of Picasso and the revolutionary innovators of archi- 
tecture and of music has produced nothing so individual, or 
that breaks so completely with all tradition and experience. 
But, as with all great works of art, the deeper its degree of un- 
conventionality, the more it reveals itself as being governed by 
strict rules of its own, so much so that no other work done 
under its influence ever approximates to the original. The 
more, also, it shows a fundamental affinity with what has been 
before, and what is yet to come. It becomes, in fact, a part 
of history, shedding its light upon the past and future of its 
race. The greater its apparent isolation the more completely 
this is true, until Ryuanji can stand, by itself, for the art and 
philosophy of the Far Orient. In its utter simplicity it demon- 
strates the highest sophistication of the zsthete, as that has 
never existed in the Occident, together with their greatest 
creations in the way of decoration, where, again, they surpass 
all that has been achieved in the West. 
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by VERNON WATKINS 


Morning of light, I wake. 

The waves and watersprings, 

Birdsong and leaves that shake, 

Proclaim created things. 

The laughing wind lifts branches through the air; 
All that I touch is truthful, and is fair. 


Now, in the height of noon, 

No shadow here is seen; 

But shades will lengthen soon, 

Stretching across the green. 

He pours down thought and fills me with lost light; 
Yet who loved day, that loves not starry night? 


The words we speak are low: 

They linger near the path. 

We are upheld, I know, 

By those who died in faith. 

They are about us now who can fulfil 

All when the wind has dropped, and when the boughs are still. 
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(A film scenario—continued) 


S. M. EISENSTEIN 


(Translated by HERBERT MARSHALL) 


The Place of Execution—The Streets 


The violent ringing of the bells merges into the loud roar 
of the crowds. The glittering interior of the Cathedral—into 
the dark streets of Moscow. The streets are seething with 
people. The roar rolls along with the hurrying crowds. 

And before us is the Place of Execution. 

The kinsmen of the Staritskys here and there mingle in the 
crowd. The people are stirred up. The people are urged to 
listen to the voice from the Place of Execution. 

The people listen. 

The brothers Chokhov listen: Foma and Jerome. “The Tsar 
is bewitched!’ comes the voice from the Place of Execution: 
‘Bewitched by kinsmen of the future Tsarina!’ ‘Bewitched by 
the Glinskys!’ 

And we see the tall figure of the Simpleton, raving and foam- 
ing at the mouth, crying out his message to the people—to 
save the young Tsar from the spell of the evil ones: 

‘His own kindred, the Staritskys, he sets aside. His own 
faithful Boyars he oppresses. He encroaches on the treasures of 
the churches and monasteries!’ 

Nikolai the Great Simpleton foaming at the mouth cries 
out: ‘For these deeds Almighty God will send great afflictions 
on the people! The fire of heaven will come down upon you!’ 

And in reply a shout soars over the crowd: ‘Down with the 
Glinskys!’—it is Foma shouting. 

And it is seen that this has been prompted by skilfully 
thrown ejaculations of the partisans of the Staritskys. 

A stalwart ginger lad, Gregory, is more excited than any one 
else in the crowd. 

A heavy rumble hovers over the night-dark square. Torches 
flare. Bells ring. 
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One of the partisans of the Staritsky group climbs up to the 
bellringers in the belfry. With him are the servants Kozma and 
Demyan. They conceal themselves at the side. 

‘Down with the Glinskys!’ 

All insistently cry. 

The heavy rumble hovers over the night-dark square. 

Merging with the bell’s clamour. 

The black night square seethes. 


The Golden Chamber 


It is far from the square to the chambers of the Tsar. The 
far-off ringing of the bells reaches the Wedding Chamber. 
Merging with the cries of ‘GorKO!’ 

(Spoken at wedding feasts about the bitter wine, that it must 
be sweetened and the young couple must kiss each other.) And 
under the shouts of the revellers the Tsar after kissing the 
Tsarina breaks away... . 

Anastasia is confused. The Tsar is joyful. The guests cry out. 
The bells ring in the distance. 

The Tsar listens to the pealing of the bells: ‘Why is Moscow 
ringing the bells so violently?’ 

And from her high place of honour Euphrosinia Staritsky 
replies ingratiatingly: “The people’s joy overflows in Moscow.’ 

Staritsky exchanges significant glances with Pimen, who also 
occupies a place of honour at the table. 


The Place of Execution 


Over Moscow the bells boom furiously. 

‘The Mother of the Tsarina—Glinsky—practises sorcery !’— 
continues Nikolai the Great Simpleton unceasingly: ‘She 
tears out human hearts. She sprinkles houses with human 
blood. From that blood fire is born: houses burn!’ 

Gripped by the speech, Gregory shouts: ‘Burn’ the Glinskys 
ourselves!’ 

And the partisans of the Staritskys piercingly cry: “Let’s to 
the Zamoskvorechye and burn the Glinskys!’ 

The rumble hovers over the night-dark square. 

The rumble merges with the ringing of the bells. 

The black night square seethes. 
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The Golden Chamber 

In the golden Wedding Chamber—lIvan addresses Kurbsky 
and Kolichev with the question: ‘Why are my nearest friends 
not merry now?’ 

Kurbsky answers evasively: ‘Well, Sire, not in vain do the 
people say: when marriage begins friendship ends. . . .’ 

Anastasia turns towards Kurbsky. Kurbsky switches his 
glance aside. 

Ivan laughs. Turns to his other friend: ‘And what does 
Fedor Kolichev reply?’ 

Kolichev rises. Bows to the Tsar, and says: “You are break- 
ing, Tsar, with ancient customs and through that great dis- 
cord will arise... .’ 

And as if repeating the words of Kolichev, the crowds from 
the far-off square of the Place of Execution surge like a tem- 
pestuous sea on to the shore. 

Shouts are heard. .. . “To the Tsar!’ | 

It is far from the square to the Chamber of the Tsar... . 
And the cries of the crowd do not reach the chamber. 

Kolichev continues: ‘Against the Tsar I cannot go. But 
neither can I go with you. ...’ Then with a bow he says: 
... Let me go to a monastery... .’ 

From her place of honour Euphrosinia listens to the far-off 
rumble and smiles maliciously. 

Ivan is hurt. He replies to Kolichev: ‘You are exchanging 
the earthly Tsar for the heavenly Tsar? Well I shall not stand 
between you and the Tsar of Heaven.’ Waves his hand, ‘Go! 
Pray for us sinners. .. .’ 

He looks with sadness into the eyes of Kolichev, and 
deeply moved says: ‘One thing only I ask you: desert me 
not in misfortune—in the hour of need return at our sum- 
mons!’ 

Fedor Kolichev bows low to the Tsar... . 

A servant approaches Euphrosinia—as if to pour out some 
wine, and then whispers in her ear disturbing news. Her merry 
eyes glitter all the more. 

Somewhere far off the pealing bells now become a tocsin. 
Somewhere far off an indistinct rumble approaches. Till now 
it is heard through the music of the wedding. 
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The rumble is louder. Someone nearer to the windows 
suddenly becomes aware of the sound. 

The Tsar is looking at Anastasia and hears nothing... . 

Kolichev goes to the Metropolitan Pimen. He gives a sym- 
pathetic look at the Boyar and blesses him. Then says, ‘Go to 
the Solovetsky Monastery. I ordain you Abbot... .” 

The rumble roars nearer ...and in order to drown its 
noise Euphrosinia gives a sign with her kerchief. 

And the choir breaks forth into a wedding song: 

‘In and round the city the Tsar wanders, 
For a bride he is looking, seeking, 

Into the attics of the houses he searches, 
Looking for a white, white swan...’ 

Outside the windows the roar is louder. Euphrosinia gives 
a second sign and still louder resounds the song. ... 

‘Open, open little gates 
Open, open wider...’ 

And the doors part asunder. The noise and the song are 
drowned in cries of delight as down the wide staircase float 
dishes. Roast swans are carried by, white swans decorated with 
silver head-dresses. 

Under the cries the song is heard... . 

‘The white swan is floating 
Swanwhite, white with desire, 
Gleaming with garlands.’ 


In honour of the Tsarina the chorus is repeated: 


‘White with desire, 
Gleaming with garlands.’ 


And on the background of the general delight Euphrosinia 
rises from the table triumphantly, with the wine cup in her 
hand, to toast the health of the bride and bridegroom. 

The dishes with swans float by. The white swans float past 
the Tsarina, their silver head-dresses gleaming. .. . 

Euphrosinia announces in a sonorous voice which drowns 
everything else: ‘Good health to Tsar Ivan Vasilievich! May 
your works flourish! Glory!’ 

All winecups are raised, carried to the lips. The winecups 
honour the Tsar. 
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‘Glory!’ they cry. 
The first cup to be drained is that of the Tsar’s closest friend 
Kurbsky. And ceremoniously he raises high the empty cup. 


Swings his arm...exclaims then ‘Ekh...’ Glances at 
Anastasia. His brow darkens. And according to the custom the 
cup is hurled to the floor and smashed to bits. *. . . Ma!’ 


Only it is hurled somewhat more fiercely than the 
ceremony demands, as if in anger, as if consumed with 
jealousy. ... 

Euphrosinia smiles with mocking understanding. But no one 
else notices 22. 

All the empty winecups are raised. Ready to be hurled to 
the ground ceremoniously. They are about to be thrown with 
the cry ‘Ekh’. There is a deafening series of crashes. Not of 
wine cups on the floor but of windows smashed by hurled 
stones! 

Through the broken windows the tocsin of the bells surges, 
the chamber fills with the cries of the crowd, the wind howls 
through the broken window and in one breath snuffs out 
hundreds of candles. .. . 

The chamber is thrown into darkness. And in that darkness 
creep the ominous red tongues of far-off fires. . . . 

There is a rush to the windows. Beyond the windows the 
fires burn. ‘Zamoscvorechy is on fire!’ 

In the courtyard below the crowd rumbles. Beyond the 
windows the flames rage. 

Over the raging fire the Belfries tower. Staritsky henchmen 
hurl the bellringers from the belfries. 

The servant of Staritsky—Demyan—cuts the bellropes with 
a knife. 

And actively helping Damyan is Nikolai the Simpleton. And 
at this moment he is not looking so simple. 

Beneath, a bell hurls into the flames, the biggest and most 
famous ‘Ringer-of-Good-News’. 

Then smaller bells follow crashing to the ground. 

Through the broken windows the Boyars watch the flames. 

And in the great festive chamber of the Tsar only two are left 
in the gloom . . . white as a dove Anastasia, palely lit by a last 
unextinguished candle. 
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And Ivan in the rays of the bloody glow towering like a 
giant in anger. 

“The Boyars are rousing the people against me! They want 
not peace—but a sword.’ 

He draws himself up—a black ghostly shadow moved across 
the walls. And fixedly the Tsar eyes the glow. 

“They shall yet know the sword!’ 

With a roar and a clatter the doors are thrust open. . . . The 
people surge into the chamber. 

Long torches light the chamber. 

The guards on the staircase are pressed back. 

Kurbsky and Kolichev rush to protect Ivan. They want to 
keep the people away from the Tsar. 

But Ivan orders “Let the people in!’ 

But the guards do not hear the Tsar: with their poleaxes 
(halberds) they keep the people back. 

Enraged the people force back the guards. More than any 
presses the ginger lad Gregory. 

The struggle grows more intense. Ivan rushes forward to 
stop the clash and at that moment Gregory with an heroic 
effort bursts through the line of guards and swinging his great 
hammer back to strike hurtles right on to the Tsar. 

With a cry Anastasia covers up her eyes. It seems that the 
hammer must inevitably crash on Ivan... . 

But at the last moment Kurbsky leaps forward, throws him- 
self in front of Ivan, and causes the blow to glance aside. 

Kolichev seizes hold of Gregory and forces him to his knees 
before the Tsar. Kurbsky and Kolichev look fiercely at Gregory. 
. .. Having brushed aside the guards, the crowd had rushed 
forward only to stop rooted to the spot. They recognize the 
Tsar. They fall on their knees before the Tsar. 

‘Great Ruler, we ask for justice!’ “The Glinskys are prac- 
tising sorcery.’ “The Zakharins are leading you astray!’ Foma 
Chokhov says: ‘Over Moscow loom dread omens!’ Jerome 
Chokhov says: “The bells fall of themselves from the belfries!’ 

And rising from their knees the people cry: ‘Yield, Tsar, to 
the sign from God!’ 

In front and more excited than any is the ginger lad 
Gregory. 
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Not far off are the brothers Chokhov—Foma and Jerome. 
General excitement. 

The Tsar takes a long look at the people. He is separated 
from them by his friends—Kurbsky and Kolichev. 

This is the first meeting of the Tsar with his people—face 
to face. 

With an imperious gesture the Tsar moves aside the guards 
standing between himself and the common people. He puts 
aside Kurbsky, removes Kolichev. Goes up to the excited 
giant—Gregory. 

The people grow quiet. Kurbsky stands to defend Anastasia. 

Ivan: ‘Magic you say? The bells fall?’ He raises his hand: 
‘A head that believes in magic is itself like a bell . . . taps his 
finger on Gregory’s brow ‘. . . empty’. 

Everyone smiles. 

Ivan: ‘Can a head fall off by itself?’ 

The smiles become laughs. 

Gregory is puzzled. Ivan speaks caressingly. ‘In order to 
fall it must be cut off.’ He passes his fingers across the neck of 
Gregory and so cast his eyes that a shudder went down the 
spine of Gregory. Something of the future Terrible flashed in 
the eyes of the young Ivan. 

But Ivan continues cheerfully: ‘So with bells. Whoever, 
without imperial'sanction, cut off the bells shall, by imperial 
decree, have their heads cut off!’ 

Ivan’s words are to the liking of the crowd. The brothers 
Chokhov approve of the Tsar. 

Foma: ‘One can see the Tsar’s got a head on him!’ Jerome: 
‘Sees right through you!’ 

The crowd laughs approvingly. 

After a-.pause Gregory himself suddenly bursts into laughter, 
sensing that the storm has passed. 

But in the depths of the chamber Vladimir Andreyevitch 
Staritsky apprehensively passes his hand over his own neck . . . 
but suddenly seeing the stern glance of his mother, becomes 
embarrassed and hides his hand in his long sleeve. 

The servant of the Staritskys—Demyan—also looks appre- 
hensively at Ivan.... 

Ivan speaks heatedly to the people: ‘And we shall cut off 
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heads ruthlessly! Crush rebellion and tear up Boyar treachery 
by the roots!’ 

The people like the Tsar’s speech and make exclamations of 
approval. 

Anastasia looks at the Tsar spellbound and in her excite- 
ment involuntarily clutches the hand of Kurbsky. 

Anastasia looks round at him and catches his look. She takes 
away her hand. And says briefly: ‘Ofthat, Prince, do not dare 
even to dream, I am dedicated to a high cause... a loyal 
slave of the Tsar of Muscovy.’ 

She goes nearer to the side of Ivan and looks on ecstatically. 

Kurbsky is cast into gloom and bites his moustache angrily. 

And in the distance Ivan speaks to the people. He does not 
shout. He is not heated. He speaks reasonably, by degrees, 
in a businesslike manner. ‘Our land is vast and abundant, 
but there is little order therein. We shall not call on mer- 
cenaries—we shall establish order ourselves. Crush sedition. 
We shall not permit our townsmen, artisans, and merchants 
to be maltreated . . .’ 

So spoke Ivan to the civic meeting. 

The crowd listened attentively to the Tsar. Some seat them- 
selves on the ground at the Tssar’s feet. 

This is not at all what the Staritskys awaited, it wasn’t this 
they had planned. The servant Demyan runs up to Staritsky 
and blurts excitedly: 

‘From Kazan three emissaries to the Tsar. . . .” The eyes of 
the old woman lit up: ‘Let them in,’ she ordered. 

Interrupting the Tsar’s speech, the three Kazan emissaries 
enter, noisily and insolently. 

The people turn to the emissaries. 

Without bowing to the Tsar, the Chief Emissary speaks: 
‘Kazan breaks friendship with Moscow. Our Treaty with 
Moscow ends. War against Moscow begins!’ 

The people jump up as one man. Ivan slowly risés. 
Straightens his shoulders. The Emissary continues: “Kazan is 
great— Moscow is small.’ 

The Second Emissary clarifies:. ‘Kickine.’ 

The First continues: ‘Moscow is finished. Our great 
aah Oy sy 
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The Emissaries bow: ‘...sends this knife. Russian Tsar want 
to have no shame: Russian Tsar should himself end his 
own life!’ 

The Third Emissary shouts: ‘Kutardi!’ 

The First Emissary holds out to Ivan a rusty dagger. 

And here again happened what the Staritskys had not 
expected. 

With angry cries the people raise their staves. 

Ivan leaps over to the Emissary. 

Grasps the rusty dagger. Cries heatedly: ‘Before God—we 
want not war. But the time has gone when invaders dare 
dictate to the Tsar of Muscovy. And this knife will pierce those 
who raise a hand against Moscow!’ 

Shouts: ‘We shall finish with Kazan for ever!’ He turns the 
point of the dagger towards the Emissary. ‘We shall ourselves 
make a campaign to Kazan!’ 

‘To Kazan!’ Gregory was the first who excitedly answered 
this call. ‘To Kazan!’ enthusiastically responded the people. 

That cry is taken up in the courtyard and surges back 
through the broken windows. 

“To Kazan!’ 

Under the windows in the courtyard the crowd is now 
seething with excitement. 

Ivan, overcome with success, searches for Anastasia. 

Kurbsky brings her, radiating with happiness, to Ivan. 

Ivan embraces Kurbsky, declares: ‘I appoint you to lead 
the vanguard.’ 

Kurbsky is proud and looks triumphantly around him. 

The three Kazan emissaries stand lost in confusion. 

The cry is heard still louder “To Kazan’. The music sounds, 
there is a general movement of the crowd. 

Gregory grabs the oldest Kazan emissary with his strong 
hands. 

People run through the passages to the great flight of steps 
before the porch. 

High over the people Gregory raises the Kazan emissary 
and tosses him down the steps into the crowd. 

Still louder comes the united cry “To Kazan!’ 

The drawn-out cry merges into a song: 
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‘Forge the copper cannon, cannoneers, 
And trusty Arquebuses, cannoneers.. .’ 
Pikes and pole-axes are forged. Foma and Jerome hammer 
away. 
‘We shall make sister cannons, cannoneers, 
Pikes and sabres sharp, cannoneers.’ 


The guns are moulded, the song continues: 


‘Straight is the road over the tartar steppes 
to the glorious city of Kazan—woe to it.’ 

To the sound of the song cannons are born from the flames, 
new, gigantic.... 

‘A fine cannon.’—Suddenly is heard the voice of Ivan: 
‘What is it called?’ ‘Merry Lad!’ quietly answers the Chief of 
the Cannoneers. 

‘Then Merry Lad it shall be,’ merrily replies Ivan. 

The rest of the guns, all familiar, are named under the 
rhythmic stroke of the hammers: ‘Lion,’ ‘Wolf,’ ‘Singer,’ 
‘Basilisk.’ 

‘Merry Lad,’ cries Foma. 

Still louder sounds the song: 

‘Lay the cannons of the Tsar, cannoneers, 
Move the towers to the wall, cannoneers.’ 


Foma is forging an Arquebus, the song continues: 
‘To the Bastions of Kazan, cannoneers, 
Merry lads of Moscow, cannoneers.’ 

The guns are moulded. 

Jerome: ‘The lads are working well... . 

Axes are forged. 

Foma: ‘Wonderful people.’ 


> 


‘Straight is the road over the tartar steppes 
to the glorious city of Kazan—yet heavy is the task...’ 


A heavy task. Guns are hauled along the swampy roads. The 
guns are gigantic and clumsy. 

Every nerve is strained. The ropes are pulled. The cannon 
‘Basilisk’ is pulled by 25 straining horses. . 

Troops of Fusiliers pass by. 

A forest of spears disappear into the darkness. 
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For some time there is complete darkness. In that darkness 
is faintly heard a certain movement. 

The scraping sounds of spades and the heavy blows of the 
pickaxe. 

In the orchestra is heard the song of the cannoneers. And the 
pickaxes strike in heavy rhythm. . 


Kazan 

Gradually from the darkness emerge separate figures. 
Feverishly work is going on with spades, pickaxes, and 
mattocks. Amongst the diggers a sturdy fellow is giving orders. 
He is the foreman. 

Somewhere work stops, and the foreman grabs a pickaxe 
from somebody and himself gets down to work. The soil is 
quickly turned over. 

Black earth is being carried away on sledges. Together with 
the sledges emerges from a trench the sturdy foreman. It is 
Gregory. He is black with dirt, sweating, excited, but satisfied 
and stimulated. 

Gregory climbs out of the trench and like a ginger cat blinks 
at the light, then opens his eyes wide. 

Before him on the banks of the trench stands Tsar Ivan. 
Alongside of Ivan is Kurbsky, a foreigner, Engineer Ras- 
mussen, and commanders. 

Behind the Tsar is the endless Tartar steppe. Voices sing: 


‘Woe to you, woe to you, Tartar Steppes.’ 


The Tsar’s armour gleams in the light of the early dawn. 
On his breast a golden sun burns. Kurbsky’s silver armour 


shines bright. 
‘Heavy is the task, royal is the task.’ 


Gregory reports: “The mine can now be laid with gun- 
powder.’ Ivan is pleased: ‘We’ve waited a month, time enough, 
now let us to the assault!’ 

Gregory dives back into the earth again. 

And we now see in the first gleams of the approaching dawn 
that before us are not only trenches but the whole Russian 
camp on the hilly side of the river. 

On the entrenchments stand the cannons. 
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In the trenches, musketeers. Amongst them two or three of 
those who burst into the chamber of the Tsar. . . 

On the other side of the river—in the morning mist is 
delineated the outlines of besieged Kazan. The dawn 
brightens. But at the base of Kazan there is still a morning 
mist. 

Kurbsky leads out Tartar prisoners on to the entrenchmentin 
full. view of the city. They are tied, half-naked, to palings. 
Through an interpreter Kurbsky orders them to shout to the 
defenders of Kazan proposals of surrender: ‘Shout out— 
“Surrender Kazan!” ’ 

Somebody cries out in desperation in Tartar. Another stares 
gloomily down to earth. A third is forced to cry out in Tartar. 

The cry reaches to the Kazan battlements. Several heads 
appear over the walls. They listen. Suddenly on the walls 
rises a tall old man in a white turban. With him young 
princes—Tartar military commanders. 

And the old man in the turban cries out from the heights 
of the Kazan Kremlin to the bound Tartar prisoners: ‘Better 
you die by our hands than by uncircumcised infidels!’ 

A flight of arrows comes from the Kazan walls: 

The prisoners hang from the palings, dead. 

Kurbsky angrily waves his hand: ‘If they don’t want it— 
they need not have it.’ 

Kurbsky’s signal.is picked up and passed on. 

Barrels of gunpowder roll into the mine. The rolling barrels 
rumble. 

And to that rumble Ivan, furious, hurries to Kurbsky on the 
entrenchment. 

Ivan bursts angrily on to Kurbsky: “That is senseless cruelty, 
sheer stupidity. Even wild beasts are wiser in their anger.’ 

Kurbsky is stung to the quick, flies into a rage. Cannot con- 
trol himself, seizes Ivan by the shoulders. Ivan is amazed by 
the impudence of Kurbsky. 

Gregory runs up to report, sees what is happening and is 
amazed. 

Ivan is held fast in the grip of Kurbsky. Kurbsky realizes 
he has gone too far. An arrow suddenly whistles between them. 
Another two strike the palings behind them. 
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Like lightning Kurbsky raises his shield to protect Ivan. 
Gregory is ready to throw himself on Kurbsky. 

But Kurbsky explains to Ivan that he wanted to protect him 
from the arrows: ‘It was to protect you from the arrows... .’ 

Gregory looks at Kurbsky in fury. 

The underground rumble of rolling barrels grows still 
louder. 

Ivan says to Kurbsky: ‘If to save me from arrows—then 
thank you.’ Signs him to go to the front of his troops. 

Gregory looks in hatred after Kurbsky. 

Kurbsky takes to his horse muttering to himself: “The 
Livonian was right—ever he treats me like a puppy.’ 

Ivan catches Gregory’s look to Kurbsky. He sends Gregory 
into the mine. But himself continues to watch in the tracks of 
his friend. 

Kurbsky on a white horse disappears into the troops. 

Slowly, thoughtfully, Ivan murmurs: ‘Another arrow may 
strike home.’ 

Alongside of Ivan a voice speaks out, as it were, his thoughts: 
‘Worse than Tartar arrows is the Boyars’ hatred.’ 

The Tsar turns. Before him the Chief of the Cannoneers 
says, thoughtfully: ‘Beware of Princes and Boyars more than 
arrows!’ 

“Your name?’ Ivan casts a glance at him. 

‘Alexei Basmanov’—is the reply. ‘Danilov’s son.’ 

An approving smile passed over the Tsar’s face. “The name 
of a boyar-hater, I shall remember. . . .” He turns round and 
goes to the entrenchment. 

Basmanov speaks to a young lad—his assistant: ‘Look 
Fedor! Look my son . . . the Tsar of all the Russias’. . . “The 
Tsar. . . .” repeats Fedor reverently. He looks at Ivan without 
blinking. His eyes wide open. He does not take them off the 
Tsar. 

High on the entrenchments before Kazan, the figure of 
Ivan is etched on the morning sky. .. . 

Gregory is in the mine between the barrels of gunpowder. 
There too are the brothers Chekhov—Foma and Jerome. 
Together with the cannoneers they place candles between the 
barrels. 
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Gregory fastens a fuse to the base of the candles. For the 
first time in their lives Foma and Jerome are silent. Overcome 
by the importance of this minute... . 

A similar candle is placed on the ground above by the 
foreign engineer Rasmussen—for everyone to see. 

The candle is lit underground. The candle is lit above 
ground. 

Ivan watches Kazan. Kurbsky watches at the head of his 
troops. The cannoneers watch... . 

The candle slowly burns. The flame slightly waving in the 
wind. 

The Musketeers watch. Jerome watches. There is silence all 
around. And on the walls the Tartars watch. 

Slowly the candle burns. 

Ivan is in his tent. The flame burns. Kurbsky watches. 
The candle is already half burnt. The oily dirty giant Gregory 
breathes heavily—excitedly. Excitedly waves the flame. Flame 
has eaten up another quarter of the candle. Motionless as a 
statue the Tsar watches. The priests are still before their ikons. 
Kursby bites his moustache. The flame burns the remnant of 
the candle. Gregory screws up his eyes. The candle has burnt 
toghe-end...2 

Silence. The Tsar does not breathe. Kurbsky is tense. The 
cannons are motionless. But there is no explosion. .. . 

The Tsar shouts: ‘Where then is your underground 
thunder?’ 

Gregory starts up and runs to the mine. The foreign en- 
gineer Rasmussen grabs hold of him by the belt. Does not let 
him go. Holds him by the arms. Kurbsky looks deridingly at 
the Tsar. 

The Tsar’s brow darkens: ‘Cannoneers to me!’ There is a 
rush of cannoneers to the feet of the Tsar. 

The cannoneers are dragged to the gallows. The cannoneers’ 
smocks are torn off them. They are left in white shirts. Nooses 
are placed round their necks. Candles are put into their hands. 

Gregory breaks away from Rasmussen. He throws himself 
on his knees before the Tsar: ‘It is no treachery, Sire. The 
candle burns quicker in the wind, underground it goes slower. 
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The Tsar does not listen to him. He orders the cannoneers 
to be hung. Gregory hurls himself towards the cannoneers. 
Himself places a noose around his neck. ‘On the Holy Cross!’ 
He bows, ‘O God!’ He sinks to his knees. 

Slowly ropes on the gallows are pulled. 

Underground in the darkness the candle has burnt to the 
fuse. The flame runs along the fuse. 

Gregory raises his head high. The ropes are pulled over the 
gallows. 

An explosion bursts—the walls tremble. Second explosion— 
the Kazan Tower rumbles. Third explosion. Gregory runs to 
the Tsar just as he is with the noose around his neck. ‘Give the 
Cannoneers fifty golden roubles!’ cries Ivan joyfully. 

Kurbsky leaps forward to the assault. 

The song resounds: 

‘Black gunpowder flashes, Cannoneers. 
Cavalry flies ahead, cannoneers...’ 


Soldiers leap through the breach. 


“The crows are hovering round, cannoneers 
The warrior has said his prayers, cannoneers....’ 


Not a single shot greets them, it seems that everything is 
dead. They surge ahead with the siege ladders. Kurbsky in the 
van. Ivan turns away. He cannot control himself. He is fearful 
for his friend. He hides his head in the folds of the tent. 
Suddenly from Kazan bursts a hail of arrows and stones. A 
flood of boiling pitch. 


‘Woe to you, Tartar Steppes....’ 
From the ranks every third man is snatched. 
‘Heavy is the task, royal is the task... .’ 


Ivan turns round. Kurbsky is alive—his armour gleams in 
the sunlight. 

Ivan gives a signal: ‘To the support of Kurbsky!’ 

The cannons roar. Ivan calls out his favourite names: 
‘Lion!’ ‘Wolf! ‘Singer!’ ‘Merry Lad!’ . . . The cannons fire in 
order. The cannons fire together. Already Kurbsky is on the 
walls. The first to reach them. He waves the banner. Through 
the smoke on the walls his armour flashes a bright gleam. 
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Ivan towers over the guns. ‘Now I shall be Tsar indeed, 
everywhere they will recognize the Tsar of Muscovy!’ 

The thunder of guns, bells, fanfares, music responded to the 
cry of the Tsar. The music and the bells merge. 

The cupolas emerge on the cathedral of Basil the Blessed on 
the Place of Execution. And in a numberless flow move the 
emissaries. They have come to honour the Tsar of Muscovy. 
To place themselves under the power of the Tsar of Muscovy. 
The Astrakhan emissary. The Cherkasky emissary. Siberia 
sends gifts. The Towncriers proclaim their names over the 
Square of the Tsar. 

In the Square a lion with a lioness—‘To the glorious Tsar 
of Muscovy his sister the Queen of England sends this gift. . . .” 


(To be continued.) 
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T was quick work. Drake’s ship did not sail into Plymouth 

Sound until late in the September of 1580. And the book was 
in print on 6th February, 1581. Drake had circumnavigated 
the globe: he had attained to the knowledge of the East and West 
course, which none at any time had ever atchived. What was more he 
had come home laden with treasure. 

Treasure has always been a potent attractive. It was strong 
enough in Elizabeth’s case to turn her first resentment against 
Drake into cordial welcome. Five pack horses carried the silver 
bullion, the gold ingots, the pearls, emeralds, and other jewels 
of Drake’s booty to Sion House; and there Elizabeth talked 
with him for some hours. 

Now was the time to print a book about Peru, for Peru was 
the land from whence the treasure came. Thomas Nicholas, a 
one-time Levant Company’s factor, had just the book that was 
needed. He had translated it many years before from the 
Spanish of Augustin de Zarate’s Historia del descubrimiento  con- 
quista del Peru. He took it to Richard Ihones, the Welsh printer, 
whose press was set up over against the Fawlcon by Holburne bridge, 
and they quickly came to terms. Clearly Drake’s exploits were 
the lever which brought about the printing, for Nicholas has 
much to say about our valyant and noble minded Captaine in his 
Epistle to the translation. 

It must be remembered that there were few Histories of the 
Spanish Provinces on the South Sea, and only one at all—by 
Xeres, Pizarro’s secretary—written by one of the original band 
of conquerors. This was Verdadera Relacion de la Conquista del 
Peru printed at Seville, 1534. This book, however, was unavail- 
able to all but very few Englishmen for no one had troubled to 
translate it. Nicholas, however, had actually met Augustin de 
Zarate, somewhere about 1555 when he was on a journey from 
Toledo to Castile. He speaks of his white head and beard and 
describes him as an auncient Gentleman, worshipfully accompanied. 
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So the personal factor entered in, and that long past meeting 
was now bearing fruit in the publication of a strange and delect- 
able History not only of the notable things found in Peru and of its 
discovery and Conquest, but also of the bloudie civill warres which there 
happened for government. 

With the bloudie civill warres this article is not concerned. Its 
object is to describe the notable things to be found there in regard 
to country, people, and government, as they were before the 
Spaniards ever entered the land. As Englishmen first learnt of 
Peru through the medium of Thomas Nicholas’ prose, it is of 
interest for present day Englishmen to follow the same road of 
approach. For his style is very individual, though at times it 
is extraordinarily simple, and though it suffers often from the 
translator’s inability to turn the original Spanish iuto its literary 
English equivalent. Nicholas himself was aware of his short- 
comings and says quite frankly that he knows he can not polish as 
learned men might require, so that at once he disarms us and 
reconciles us to accepting him as he is and agreeing that the 
troth and pith of the matter uttered in plaine sorte shall suffice. 

Peru, then, in the early sixteenth century when the Spaniards 
set out to explore it could roughly be said to stretch from the 
Equinoctiall forward until the Meridian. As the explorers worked 
southward more or less parallel to the Peruvian coast they 
came, after crossing the Equinoctiall, to an Iland called Puna, 12 
leagues distant from the mainland, where was aboundance of sundrie 
sortes of beastes and store of deere, and much fresh fish in swete waters. 
What appealed to them most was the abundance of precious 
metals that they saw. The people of Puna had, as their cheefe 
weapons for the warres, slinges, clubbes and hatchets made of silver and 
copper. I yhad... Iavelings, with the sharpe poyntes made of base 
golde. Both the men and women used to were many jewels and ringes of 
golde. Their ordinarie vessell was wrought and made of silver and golde. 
But in another little Iland adjoyning Puna, the Spaniards found 
something even more arresting still: a house and a gardeine plot or 
orchard, having little trees and plantes therein made of silver and gold. 
Perhaps that gardeine plot had been constructed for children, or 
perhaps it had been made to satisfy the esthetic sense of people 
of mature years. Although history does not tell us what 
happened to those little trees and plantes we know without being 
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told. They would be melted into convenient form to become 
part of Spanish booty. They may even have entered into the 
pack loads of those five horses making their way from Ply- 
mouth Sound to London, though perhaps that is far fetched. 

Yet those little trees have an echo in the mind, as one reads of 
them, of something belonging to childhood: something at once 
pleasing and sad, satisfying yet baffling. 


I had a little nut tree 
Nothing would it bear 
But a silver nutmeg 
And a golden pear. 


The King of Spain’s daughter 
Came to visit me 

And all was because 

Of my little nut tree. 


That could have been the theme song of the Indians of Peru 
—metaphorically so, it is true—yet with more verisimilitude 
than might be expected, for they not only wrought in silver. and 
golde many images of men, wemen, sheepe, and other kinde of beasts even 
llamas with golden fleece, but also sundry kindes of herbes of 
exceeding cunning workmanship. There might not be an actual 
silver nutmeg and golden pear, but there would certainly be 
their Peruvian equivalents. In the valley of Yucay, some four 
leagues from the capital, were many palaces of the Incas. These 
were surrounded by airy gardens where fountains played and 
where clear streams were led through subterraneous silver 
channels to baths of gold. In this temperate region of the tropics 
every variety of herb and tree was grown. And side by side with 
the living vegetation were parterres where an extraordinary 
silver and gold vegetation was displayed. Among them was 
commemorated the Indian corn, or maize, the golden ear half 
disclosed in broad leaves of silver, with its light silver tassel at 
the tip. 

Yet, from the Spaniards’ point of view a strange idea pre- 
vailed among the Indians for they esteemed no golde nor yet knew the 
valew thereof. In the empire of the Incas ‘value was estimated on 
the basis of production, and was entirely uncorrelated with the 
possession of a yellow metal—valued and used for its orna- 
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mental properties alone—which had attracted the stranger and 
proved the Incas’ downfall.’! No coin was ever minted, so that 
no man worked for money. How then was labour organized? 
How was the country run? Such questions as this naturally 
come to the mind, especially in a period like our own when 
methods of government and of political economy occupy all 
thinking people’s attention. 

“The Inca Empire was a peculiar blend of State socialism, 
run by a feudal bureaucracy at the head of which was a bene- 
volent despot—a type of social organization unintelligible to a 
European’! as well perhaps in these days as in the years when 
the Spaniards conquered Peru. The Inca was in fact the 
Fuehrer of his people, but his title was hereditary not elective. 
What is more the Inca ruled, not so much by divine right as by 
divine commission from the Sun and his sister-wife the Moon, 
for this people adored and worshipped the Sun and the Moone for Gods 
and the earth for their Mother. 

Unfortunately the origin of the ruling caste or tribe is lost 
in the mists of legend and fantasy, because the naturals of Peru 
knew neither wryting nor reading, nor yet certaine pictures which the 
Indians of new Spayne used in lue of bookes, so that their recordes or 
registers did cheefly consist in memory from to another: But their 
accompts or recknings of time were made upon Quippos.* And of these 
more will be said later. The accepted belief was that from the 
great lake called Titicaca, which ts in circuit nere 80 Leagues came 
certain warlike persons called Ingas.... They beleeved that they were 
bred of the sayd great lake... . The Ingas began first to inhabit the citty 
of Cusco and from thence they conqured and brought into subiection al the 
land, and their children successively inherited the Empire: that is to say, 
not the eldest son, but rather the second brother was alwaies successively 
heire to his eldest brother, and when brethren wanted to inherit then the 
eldest son inherited. The token or Crowne which these Princes used was 
a Tassel* made of Red wooll which was worne upon their heds and 
came down to their eies, so that when any governor was appointed to rule 
in part of the realme, then was delivered unto him one of the threds of the 
Kings tassal, so that with one of those simple threds he was obayed and 


1 PD. B. Thomas, Introduction to Nicholas’ translation of Historia del 
descubrimiento y conquista del Peru. Penguin Press, 1933. 

2 Usually quipus. 

* Better as fringe: part of I/antu, the royal headdress. 
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esteemed even as though the person royal had bin present, the like was 
never seen in any place of the world... . 

By succession . . . the State came unto one called Guaynacaua).. . 
and hee it was that had gotten most contreyes to the augmenting of the 
estate, hee was also a lover of Iustice . . . and brought the countrey to 
pollicy and tillage, which was thought in those daies a thinge unpossible, 
that a barbarous people without learning and letters, should governe 
with such content and order, and his subiectes also to shew themselves so 
loving and obedient. ... To shew their loving harts toward their Prince, 
they made two notable high waies in Peru... . none of those thinges which 
olde writers account to be of the seven marvailes of the world, was 
wrought with such difficultie, paines and cost as these highwaies. . . 
One of these was by way of the mountains, and the other by 
way of the plains, and whether in the mountains or the sandy 
places there were evident marks that the passengers could not mis their 
way. When Guaynacaua returned along the lower road after 
the conquest of Quito al the way as he should pas was trimmed with 
boughes and flowers of marvailous sweetness. 

“The name “‘Peru”’ was unknown to the natives, who had no 
other epithet by which to designate the large collection of tribes 
and nations who were assembled under the sceptre of the Incas 
than that of Tavantinsuyu or “four quarters of the world”. 

‘The kingdom, conformably to its name, was divided into 
four parts, distinguished each by a separate title, and to each 
of which ran one of the four great roads that diverged from 
Cuzco, the capital or navel of the Peruvain monarchy. The city 
was in like manner divided into four quarters; and the various 
races, which gathered there from the distant parts of the empire, 
lived each in the quarter nearest to its respective province. 
They all continued to wear their peculiar national costume so 
that it was easy to determine their origin; and the same order 
and system of arrangement prevailed in the motley population 
of the capital as in the great provinces of the empire. The 
capital, in fact, was a miniature image of the empire.”? 

Cusco was the seat of government, and to this place at in- 
tervals came the governors of the various provinces. The 
governors were Inca nobles, and each ruled some ten thousand 

1 Huayna Capac, alternatively. 
2 W. AH. Prescott, The History of the Conquest of Peru, 1859. 
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people. These were split into five hundreds, these into hundreds 
and these last into tens. Each group had one man deputed to be 
its head, and that man was responsible for the actions of those 
under him. Thus if offenders were not brought to justice there 
was a penalty on the man in whose ‘tithing’ or ‘hundred’ they 
might be. There were local tribunals and justices as well as 
superior judges who moved from place to place. There were 
also patrols of visiting inspectors who sent monthly returns to 
the capital. Laws were few, but severe. There was little delay 
in bringing a man to trial, and little delay, too, in carrying out 
a sentence. Theft, adultery, murder, and bridge-burning were 
included in the capital offences and so was blasphemy against 
the Sun, a form of which malediction of the Inca was held to 
be. Other serious offences were removing landmarks, burning 
a house, and diverting water from a neighbour’s land. 

Every person between childhood and old age helped in the 
cultivation of the Inca territory. The land was allotted to the 
Sun first of all so that temples could be supported, the cere- 
mony of worship kept up, and the multitudinous priesthood 
provided for. Secondly there were the lands of the Inca: the 
royal state must be upheld, the Inca’s household and kindred, 
and also various exigencies of government. Then came the 
people’s own lands. At marriage every couple received an 
allotment of land and a dwelling. For every child born extra 
land was given, twice as much for a son as a daughter. The 
Sun lands were ‘farmed’ first, then those of the sick, the widow 
or the orphan, next the subject’s own lands, and lastly those of 
the Inca himself. The people wore gay apparel when they 
worked the Inca’s territory. A proclamation was read, songs 
were chanted of the Inca’s heroic deeds, and he was greeted 
with a shout of triumph: ‘hailli.’ So pleasing and soft were these 
songs to Spanish ears that the conquistadores set them to music. 

But there were not only farmers in Peru, there were shep- 
herds,1 miners, soldiers, workers in gold and silver, special 
messengers who ran and formed part of a complicated postal 
system, bearers of the royal litters, bridge-builders, and road- 
makers to name no more. No man was allowed to work long 
in the mines in case his health should suffer. In fact miners 


1 For flocks of llamas and merinos. 
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were the ‘right people selected from districts where the mines 
_were situated’.1 For mining, public works, and any unusual 
type of work it held good that ‘all service was determined at 
Cusco by commissioners’.+ 

At Cusco there was a register of births and deaths. It is 
impossible now for us to understand how such a register was 
made and kept, for we cannot grasp the principle on which the 
quipus worked. ‘This was a string or coard made of cotton woolle.. . 
on the which they kept their reconing by making of knots on those coardes, 
with a difference ascending from one to ten and so upwards accordingly. 
And alwaies the coard was of the colours of the thing which was ment to 
be signified, so that in every Province were Offycers who had the charge 
to keepe the thinges in memorie with those coardes which was called 
Quippo Camayos (i.e. the officers were so called). 

We may marvel at the efficient postal system of Peru, with 
its posts set five miles apart along the highroads, and with its 
corps of trained ‘chasquis’ (= runners). Their excellent co- 
operation and speed made it possible to cover a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles a day. The runners carried verbal 
messages or some form of ‘quipus’; or again they sometimes 
carried fruits or game or fish from the distant ocean to the 
Inca’s palace—more ‘expressly’ than we sometimes receive 
such goods in the preserit day. There was almost ‘immediate 
correspondence between Cusco and Quito at a period when 
the capitals of Europe were as far asunder as if seas rolled 
between’. 

There was rotation of military service. There were drills: 
two or three per month. There were officers commanding 
divisions. Bows, arrows, lances, darts, short swords, battle axes, 
and slings were all in use. Sharp ends were tipped with bone or 
copper as a rule, while mounts were of gold and silver. Along 
all routes were ‘barracks’ which were storehouse-inns in 
character, the provision in each being allotted by those in 
authority at Cusco. There was no undue drain on the im- 
mediate districts where the ‘barracks’ were placed. 

Death, the Peruvians believed, was not extinction. There 
was a resurrection. Hence the elaborate embalming of members 
of the Inca caste. With each was buried his most prized 


1 W.H. Prescott. 
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possessions, his most loved wives and often two or three pages. 
In Cusco, in the Temple of the Sun, the Spaniards found 
mummies of royal ancestors in opposite files: the Incas in one, 
their queens in the other, above them a luminary of refulgent 
gold. All were clothed, and seated in chairs of gold, ‘heads in- 
clined downwards, hands crossed on bosoms, faces of a natural 
dusky hue, hair of raven black or the silver of age, like solemn 
worshippers fixed in devotion, so true were the forms and 
lineaments to life.’ Can we wonder that when the Spanyards came 
to breake up these sepulchres for the gold and plate that was in them 
the Indians besought them that they would not scatter the bones, because 
(said they) their bones beeinge together, they shall more easely, and with 
lesse paine rise again? 

Note.—Quotations in italics are from the translation by 
‘Thomas Nicholas of Historia del descubrimiento y conquista del Peru 
by Augustin de Zarate. Printed Antwerp, 1555. Reprinted 
Seville, 1577. 

1 W. H. Prescott. 
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PROLOGUE 
(As the house-lights dim, a choir 1s heard singing the Passion of St. 
George, written by Aelfric, Archbishop of York, in roo2 A.D.) 
CHOIR 
‘Misbelievers have written 
Misbelief in their books, 
Touching the Saint 
That Georectus hight. 
Now will we teach you 
What is true thereabout, 
That heresy harm not 
any unwittingly.’ 
( The stage-lights rising, enter before the curtain 'THEODOTUS, Bishop 
of Ancyra, robed and mitred in the style of the 4th century A.D. Hs 
age 1s considerable, but he is lively and old in nothing but beneficent 
dignity and a certain tendency to digress.) 
TuHeEopotvus (cheerfully) 
Be not afraid that I, a cleric, come 
to cast reflections on your entering here 
or colour with my cloth what will unfold 
behind these curtains. (chuckling) This play’s no place for me! 
Too rough with battles, storms and heresy! 
There is much wooing and our hero swears, 
swaggers and shouts. He’s no contemplative. 
Action came first with him, conclusions next— 
ay, and he acted for the right in times 
when no man dared to. That is why he’s saint, 
not for nice pieties or vision’riness. 
I, although venerable, am no saint. I am 
Theodotus, once bishop of Ancyra—quite 
unknown to you till now. I was 
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a man you might call elderly: I lived 
eighteen years past my century—long even then, 
before men learnt to lie as literally 
as governments and science now teach them. 
No more of that! Let’s hope—what, you’re still here? 
Then there zs still hope! I'll engage your ear 
before new sirens sound it,—and we’ve those 
within who could Ulysees’ ears unclose. 
I lived two lifetimes. More, survived their length 
thanks to St. George. I sub-poenaed his strength 
to sing his praises .. . I doubt if you know 
more of St. George than dragon’s overthrow. 
“He was a knight’ you’ll answer, ‘he is ours.’ 
But when? What made him? Who helped his last hours? 
What do you know of George, whose heart you hold 
relic at Windsor, while your own are cold? 
How can you fly his flag, by his blood crossed, 
till you know what he loved, gave, thus—ne’er lost? 
I, I Theodotus, refuse to die 
till my old bones light up his history. 
I knew his kinsfolk. Thus, I’m powered to say 
more of this man than may be known to-day. 
First, he was real, he lived. He also died 
more times than most men do, and rose again 
till his fourth martyrdom ensured him rest... 
But this you will learn later. Now the need 
is to know only, he was a young count 
born to great wealth, whose home lay fifteen miles 
south-east of Joppa. To’t St. Peter came 
two centuries before his birth, and so 
George branches from long stem of Christians. 
But he was also soldier all his life. 
From early youth athletically inclined, 
he in first manhood shone with martial skill 
and military boldness. Soon he was 
colonel of cavalry, O.C. five thousand men, 
his pay in golden pieces to the tune 
of monthly thrice a thousand. And all this 
when he was twenty. And all this, freely, 
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besides his own, he did give up for faith— 
not to renounce, but to stand on his own 
and fight with what he was, not what he had. 
Of all the saints, he is the unsurpassed. 
He stands alone because he fought alone. 
He had no visions and no sudden call. 
Simply, he saw injustice, and wrong things 
worshipped by men. He championed the oppressed 
with only courage. But that bravery 
pleased God, to Whom it’s rare men of their own 
defy the world without asking for help. 
The parable of George is that with strength 
men can work wonders. Miracles 
are only wonders, not impossibles. 
And George’s strength seemed wonderful to men 
whenever persecution made them weak. 
They called upon him through all history, 
and still his influence streams. His fame is such 
that legends trim the true tale of his life 
as gee-gaws gild a fir-tree, Christmas-time. 
You'll find both here, the fab’lous and the real; 
the deeds he did and those men thought he might 
have done, his own being so great. He is the saint 
particular of widows and of orphans, 
soldiers and all in peril. His steadfast 
glory and past-all-summer’s beauty not ev’n this 
world’s ordering can destroy. George is 
perpetual, being Spring’s sacrifice 
saved selfishness by sowing. See his deeds 
and, at the end, accept him as your creed’s 
vol’tile vocabul’ry. None of you know him. All, 
nevertheless, will kneel at curtain-fall— 
no, you will not! You’ll stand, you will arise, 
not to seek hats or trains, but to apprise 
this valorous colonel, this trooper without taint, 
as more the man when most he is the Saint! 
(Exit THEopotus. The Choir is heard again.) 
“The holy GEeorcius 
Was in heathenish days 
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A rich eorldorman, 
Under the fierce Caesar DADIANUs, 
In the shire of Cappadocia.’ 
(At these words, the curtains part, opening on the home of Count George 
in Lydda. His mother, Kira THEOGNOsTA, though frequently lifting 
her eyes to the desert, 1s supervising her two girls spinning. To them 
enters, rather excitedly, HonortA, the DAUGHTER OF JuSTUS, be- 
trothed to GEORGE. In contrast to her, Theognosta is placid, without 
the conscious hold over her son that Honorta imagines. It is there, 
none the less, and may explain some of the young Count’s later actions.) 
Honoria (entering with accepted informality) 
Where is your son? 
THEOGNOSTA (kindly) 
I hope, where he would wish. 
Honoria (impatiently) 
Some have to hope, whose have is not to hold. 
THEOGNOSTA (trying to touch on marriage) 
To have giv’n birth, is—not to have grown sour. 
(Kasya and Marta have got into difficulties with their spinning) 
Kasya (laughing to MARTA) 
Spike not upon the wheel, which, as you see, is worn. 
(THEOGNOSTA smilingly shoos them out, seeing that the Daughter of 
Justus 1s a little overwrought and may say things of which she will not 
wish to be reminded.) 
THEOGNOSTA (graciously) 
I said—he’s where he’d wish. 
Hownoria (jealously) 
Meaning, the field? 
THEOGNOSTA (proudly) 
Meaning, in feats of arms! 
HONoRIA 
Cheap challenges for pride! 
I get so tired of all these exploits. Can’t 
he look into our hearts and rescue us 
once—it need be but once,— but for a change? 
THEOGNOSTA (sympathetically) 
My child, it’s not for us to say what men 
can’t do, but to assist them when they can, 
if we would turn our mutually shared chains 
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to garlands we can pluck the petals from 
and so, decrease till they’re invisible. 
Honorta (ardently) 
Yes, you are right. But, O, it seems to me 
that anvone can chain them to a tree 
and George will aid them. Or they can believe 
the wrong thing, and he’ll fight them. What of us, 
who keep ourselves from peril and from heresy? 
Have we no thanks, that we behave ourselves? 
THEOGNOSTA (quietly) 
We are what sends him out, in confidence 
we ll be here to return to. Look, he came 
safe from Selene, despite that dragon’s fame. 
Honoria (recalling) 
Who was she then? Cleodolinda! What a name— 
like rahat lakoum! 
THEOGNOSTA (tenderly, but without tact) 
He risked life for hers. 
Honoria (with rising bitterness) 
Men risk reward. Without reward, no risk. 
THEOGNOSTA 
That is more women’s warfare. Men will go 
through Rubicopis for roses. 
HONORIA 
Roses smother all. 
(THEOGNOSTA regards her admiringly, for she 1s beautiful) 
‘THEOGNOSTA 
Their scent can captivate. 
Honoria (self-pityingly) 
Their petals droop 
even before the bruise that bought them, heals. 
THEOGNOSTA (wishing to soothe) 
And °tis your woe, you think, that your lips’ rose 
is scorned to kiss them better? Come, my girl, 
men must be boys before the boy turns man: 
and while the body grows, all heart, all brain, 
speaks but as body, nodding it to knocks 
that help it harden as a house for Soul. 
He'll not be ever thus; away from you. 
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Honoria (not wishing maternal explanation) 
He fights from pride. 
‘THEOGNOSTA 
One day, he'll fight for faith. 
HOonorIA 
Faith! Has he not that now? Has he not me? 
TTHEOGNOSTA (simply) 
You? He needs more than that! Men do. 
HOoNoRIA 
You talk now like a mother. 
THEOGNOSTA (unruffled) 
Women do. 
HONoRIA 
And send good girls from home, to hear— 
‘THEOGNOSTA 
Yes?— 
Honorta 
Why, such a one as George uncase his heart 
yet line our living with bright steel of truth 
that shields our velvet dreams. 
THEOGNOSTA (softly) 
I had a lover once who, married, gave me—George. 
Honoria (softening herself) 
But was not George! 
"'THEOGNOSTA 
Ah, no. None is but he. 
HONORIA 
None is! (eagerly)—Admit, admit I like him too? 
THEOGNOSTA (gravely) 
He gave the right to love. Have you earned it? 
HownoriA’ (not understanding, but certain she is the only young woman 
who has ever been wholly in love) 
His soul and mine are one! 
THEOGNOSTA (at wheel) 
Alas, alas! 
(THEOGNoSTA 1s handling the flax and it is not certain whether she 
exclaims at the confusion in which her children have left it or at the 
naiveté behind the words of HONORIA) 
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HONORIA 
What can be more than that? 
(THEOGNOSTA does not wish to hurt, but she is so sure of the good 
of her own knowledge that she has to hand it on, even tf tt does) 
THEOGNOSTA (taking her up) 
Two separate souls 
that dare to see through each, the single One 
of which they’re part. There is no unity 
in self-opposing union, but in parallel 
march to completion. Child, my child, Love’s not 
liking and lollipopping. Love is hate, 
if it has to be, 
(Her words lead her back to her own past. She is really reviewing her life 
—from which George came) 
hunger and loneliness. 
It’s wakeful midnights, dawns of heavy heart 
trying to nimble numbed hands as he dons 
the greaves that goad him from you. 
(THEOGNOSTA 7s voicing an agony she has forgotten, perhaps inten- 
tionally, the girl has not yet experienced. She sees her as her successor 
and, rapt, is trying to forearm her, though unconsciously, she is doing 
her best to put her off) 
Love is both 
truth and deceit, for patience must be wrung 
and that’s witholding when you most would give. It’s trust— 
not in one’s man, God help us, but one’s lust. 
(The light outside has slowly darkened) 
Honorta (horror-struck) 
You smear the sun to cauldron, cruel, cold witch. 
(THEOGNOSTA returning to herself, re-urges marriage) 
THEOGNOSTA (firmly, almost fiercely, but matter-of- factly) 
What murks the sun is your virginity. 
I never held engagements should be long. 
Tis true your father died. But he was that 
almost to George, since Heaven took his own. 
That loss could be refunded, each to each, 
were George more ruled and I—a wife and mother— 
pampered to have my say, since those names show 
I, too, have loved—your loins had linked ere now. 
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That he’s intractable, blame you not me. 
Rather, your eyes, which, though they seem to blink 
becomingly, bind you to him, instead of him to you. 
Honorta (in lost, lonely defiance) 
They will! 
THEOGNOSTA (really wondering why GEORGE is late) 
He’s realist. Our family are. 
Look at life clearly. Thus, make it our own. 
(Honoria has turned for comfort to the desert, from which she 
expects GEORGE to return. But the sun-glow has subsided. She speaks 
in the tradition of any romantic in rebellion against industrialism or 
inheritance) 
HonorIA 
The world is cold that you so circumscribe! 
(These words sound like an echo of something GEORGE might have 
said. But THEoGNosTA knows they are what the Daughter would have 
liked him to have said.) 


THEOGNOSTA (with sharp pride) 
The will is weak, that cannot melt a world 
though it were molten ice, to flame—My son! 
(Enter Count GEORGE) 
GEorGE (kissing her hand) 
Madam!—my mother!—Dear!—Pasicrates, 
my horse! 
(He addresses, respectively, his Mother, His Betrothed, and his Adju- 
tant, who has entered quietly behind him. The brief greeting to 
Honoria leaves her without much to say, and, whilst she is seeking 
words, we may look at him as closely as she does. 
He is strong, handsome, very brave, and a little swaggering. Perhaps, 
also, spoilt: as much by himself as by others. He has so clearly every- 
thing before him that the doubt one instinctively feels is whether he will 
be content to seem a god among sinners or choose really to be that more 
difficult thing, a less than demi-god to those who, having learnt what 
their sins were, have become saints. At this moment he has galloped 
home to be flattered by his family—a young officer of charm and 
character. The charm is sufficient to make one hope the character will win. 
As he enters, the sun flares into last splendour, striking his armour and 
his hair, which is dark, but seems thereby like twice-burnt gold. There 
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is an aura of almost ORANGE well-being about him, it ts so much more 
golden than the word ‘yellow’ would convey. 

HEOGNOSTA and Honorta, well-trained Eastern women, (it 1s 
only the third century A.D.) wait till he has attended to the comfort 
of his horse and the stacking of his arms. They are confident that 
when public duties are over, he will afford them cherished private 
courtesy. But he has sensed the atmosphere between the two women who 
make up his home and is loth to receive the backwash of the emotions of 

each. He says immediately, with one-way flooding charm) 
GEORGE 
You save me two farewells! 
Honoria (at once anxious) 
From what, dear lord? 
GEORGE 
From halves of heart, long lodged in each of you. 
THEOGNOSTA (suspiciously) 
Stop spouting, George. Tell the girl what she needs. 
GEORGE (X-rayed by his mother) 
I go to Tyre to-morrow. 
Honor! (dismayed) 
Tyre! 
GEORGE (quickly) 
I go 
alone. 
THEOGNOSTA (to Honorta consolingly) 
They always do. 
PasICRATES (helpfully) 
*Thas long been planned. 


HonoriA 
I could have borne it better, had it been, 
as most ill things are, sudden. Then I’d know 
it were not purposed and kept secret 
purposely. 
‘THEOGNOSTA 
I knew it all along. 
Honoria (passionately) 
You, you have old advantages! He is your blood. 
You can discern its tides. 
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‘THEOGNOSTA 
Nourish them, now 
they flood to you. First, give him.peace— 
Honora 
To Tyre!— 
PASICRATES (firmly) 
To-morrow. 
HOoNoRIA 
No one tells me aught! 
THEOGNOSTA (Kindly) 
Nor would, since words are woe. 
With love your lover’s fraught. 
Lessen his leaving for him. To him, go! 
(Exit) 
GEORGE 
Sweet storms are here a-brewing! Though I leave 
unlaurelled, I can count nettles will nag 
return... Yet all is well—it will be, 
once we’re wed. 
Honoria ( fervently) 
Amen!—if you have leisure for such littleness. 
GEORGE 
I do not think you trivial. Would I be 
chained to a chit, a trinket tinkling ‘mew’? 
Honoria 
Not I, my lord, think you class me as small! 
And, if you did, I’ve ways to wreak you wisdom. 
Ay, and words, too, spoke in disarmoured hours 
that showed me in your estimation high. 
GEORGE 
Too high, perhaps, for one so worldly-fixed 
as needs sweetmeats of flattery, not affection’s food. 
HOoNorRIA 
Worldly, my lord! From you! But marriage is 
only a small part worldly. That may be 
a reason you disdain it. For your horse, 
your troop, do not claim wedlock, yet they have 
your time and troubling. They are your career. 
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GEORGE (gravely) 
Do you know my career? 
HOoNnorIA 
Tis almost all 
I am allowed to; for your company, 
and all cohesive to it, I’m denied. 
Once, you were always at our home. We said 
‘George grows into our gatepost’—so much you 
were lintel ornament while father lived. 
Now he is gone, you come not. It is I 
must go a-gadding after you, a fly 
whose buzzing scarce obtrudes on business. 
GEORGE 
Your father was the Governor. I, his ward. 
He gave me rank, responsibility and taught 
the training that has gained me all men’s love. 
HOoNoRIA 
Would that they loved you less, and you me more! 
GEORGE 
Am I not known to be the youngest sheik 
yet bravest colonel? Ev’n my vanquished vie, 
after their conquering by me, in praise 
that flows like Nile through these, my Egypt days 
of Spring. And would you dam that? 
Honoria 
I would be 
alone the world of compliments to you. 
GEORGE 
*Tis I that am alone. Yes, I have you, 
my lotus. But the Governor dead—your father, 
mine before him, I have foes ahead 
and now no friends behind me. I must seek 
rivetting to the armour at my back, 
else will my shoulder-blades be sun and moon, 
hacked into separate spheres. Therefore I go 
to Tyre. 
Honorta (the eternal girl) 
I think Tyre calls 
only because it draws you from my arms. 
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GEORGE 
Press them not round me. Never yet have I 
these twenty years, been single. And I would, 
ere a ring rounds us, break off every chain, 
evn love’s allegiance, to stand up at length 
and say ‘George is—for George dare be, alone.’ 

Honoris 
You speak in spate, and though I take your words 
as irrigation, I am not yet come 
to harvesting of apprehension. 

GEORGE 

All 
my life I have been cared for. First it was 
my father. When he died, then yours. 
Both were the Governor, gave me pay and power 
or loaned them rather, since they were not won. 
It is not natural for a man to have 
two fathers and two Governors. I am tired 
of being governed. 
Honoria (alarmed) 
George! 
GEORGE 
I have to be 

My Governor. I must learn self-governing. 
For love—that too was given, yours following 
my mother’s. All I have is given, 
inherited. But legacies 
lean over, like shadows from the sun 
their shade blinds me from facing. I must find myself 
not in the tombs of others, but in life 
ahead carve my own hieroglyph, 
and out of time, trials and triumphs, leave my name 
spelt my own way, no other. I must fight 
with sword as stylus. Soldiers can be scribes, 
the holiest occupation. 

HonorIA 

So... my part 
as part of you, your wife, is then to help 
the buckling of that inner armour, which 
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shines outwardly as soldier. Lo, I learn 
to talk like Theognosta! 
GEORGE 
Mothers have 
the trick of handing on as wisdom what 
their children know by instinct, like themselves. 
As to wife—I see you as no part 
of me, but someone I would reach 
and, having won, travel the further through, and with; 
beyond, if need be. Only, rest assured 
no distance deafens me to your tongue’s tune. 
See that it jars not when in Tyre I ask 
due confirmation of my rank and rights. 
(He draws one of the curtains, as tf to let in air. It ts clear night outside. ) 
Honoria (gazing at the sky) 
We have so much already, scarce need more 
had we both seven lifetimes for expense. 
Where’er you look, no limits to your lands. 
As rich as dates on palms, your palaces. And as the sand 
your untold jewels jostle. All, I think, 
I’ll never own will be those stars—your eyes. 
GeorcE (half to himself) 
They must ride in a heaven as quiet as that. 
Their sky, my soul, must win serenity 
that I earned peace by fighting for my faith. 
HoNoRIA 
Are power and pomp such fit partners for faith? 
Christ’s foll’wers fought by giving, not amassing. 
They left their all to follow Him. 
GEORGE (decisively) 
My all must be 
greater than gear of fishermen. 
Honoria (impatiently) 
That pride again! 
GEORGE 
Pure pride is duty. Anyone can give 
all, if it is but little. It is light to lose. 
Wealth shackles us but, cast off, leaves us freer 
than nomads’ knick-knacks, easy to discard. 
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Honoria (with irony) 
If boastfulness be knick-knacks, pray—discard! 
GEORGE 
Wealth is a weapon I must wield.—It was 
fitting that those who first the Light did see, 
did so instinctively—plain, natural men. 
Even before them, it was simple beasts 
first bowed to Him, born ’mongst them. Kings were late. 
Honoria 
They had had far to come. 
GEORGE 
On reason’s road 
they travelled, in doubt of the way, 
Those who believed at first, did so at once. 
Later came Paul, and others lettered, rich— 
with more to overcome and s0, to give. 
It must not be alone the poor are pure 
else poverty is sacred, riches poor. 
We must have fighting funds, reserves, and rank 
for men are rabble and cannot be Man 
unless one expiate as target and 
example for them. This, my breeding gives. 
But I’m weak warrior if my weapons are 
dependent on tyrannical whims at Tyre. 
So I to Dadianus go, with gifts, 
seeking his approbation’s seal, in turn to seal 
his anger into atrophy with gold. 
Honoria (catching fire from him) 
My heart be with you! I’d not have it here, 
though it held yours in safety. I would have 
it help this dragon’s tail-twisting. "Tis brave! 
GerorcE (elder-brotherly) 
Because I am a Christian, does not mean 
I must indent my cheeks with sighs, fold hands 
and, since I found salvation, be obsessed 
so much with sin, I see nought but my own. 
Christ was good company. His deeds have cleared, 
not cringed, my conscience. Heaven I take to be 
so to live here that, when I die, my life 
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may so encourage others that, once one, it will 
flower into myriads. 

Honoria (fervently) 

In this one, it will! 

But let me go with you. Id be as still 
as every separate hair upon your head, 
so I might helmet it from scalping swords 
of infidelious sinners, as all are 
intending injury to you, in my eyes... 
I fear this Dadianus, friend or foe. 

GEORGE (confident) 
All men are foes, till they have learnt to love. 

(He leads her out, the curtains falling behind them.) 


CURTAIN. 


PARIS EST LIBERE 


HOWARD CLEWES 


ATIONAL defeat has sometimes the effect, even upon those 

whose lives are spent far from the mother country and 
cannot therefore hold themselves answerable for the catastro- 
phe, of release from responsibility for their personal conduct. 
It is not always so, of course; when France fell in 1940 those 
who surrendered also their integrity were few indeed. But M. 
Piquetot was undoubtedly one of them. There was a licence 
in defeat, he discovered, such as was not in his experience to 
be found in victory; and against the irksome and unnatural 
restrictions of the latter he had struggled as a soldier of France 
at the end of the First Great War. Now the inhibitions of forty 
years went by the board with an abandon that was hardly 
short of ferocious. Courtesy, sobriety, monogamy, and the 
modest stillness and humility which are said to distinguish, 
if not the civilized man from the savage, then at least the 
Frenchman from the rest of the world—all these he jettisoned. 
In the person of M. Piquetot the libido ran amok. 

‘What’s it matter?’ he cried; the rich Marseilles brogue rose 
from the liquor in his belly and bubbled at his lips. ‘What’s it 
matter what I do? France has fallen. What’s anything matter?’ 
And he would weep freely for France and abuse Commandant 
and Mme. Desbottes who lived at his hotel in Tipaza, an 
Arab village some fifty miles to the east of Algiers, and M. le 
Curé, none of whom took any notice, and beat his unhappy 
wife, who could scarcely ignore his heavy hand. She, poor 
woman, who had managed him easily for twenty years, now 
found herself chained to a madman; she would flee into the 
woods and hide among the ruins there till he slept or was 
sober again and sullenly contrite. 

The hotel, pleasantly situated a few yards from the clear 
quiet sea which ran in between the jetties of the little harbour, 
had, despite its drearily provincial aspect, its pink-washed 
walls and green shutters, a certain serene charm. The dining- 
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room, tacked on to the main building apparently as an after- 
thought, was of corrugated iron and thin metal beams; but it 
looked on to the garden and this was full of gaudy flowers and 
tropical shrubbery from which rose four graceful ionic columns, 
for the hotel was built on the foundations of a Roman villa. 
M. Piquetot dearly loved his garden. All day you would see 
him there pottering among the flower beds in a frayed panama 
hat and faded blue shirt in the hot sun, his eyes bloodshot and 
his face mottled with the excesses of the previous evening, his 
manner abrupt, even a little menacing. In the torrid heat of 
the afternoon he would sleep under the ancient figtrees whose 
heavy purple fruit he would allow nobody to touch, himself 
included, while the house martins swept low over his head on 
their way to and from the nests they had built in the dining- 
room, twittering excitedly and fluttering their wings against 
the iron roof. In the evening when the residents took their 
coffee and cognac in the garden where the still air was sweet, 
almost sickly, with the scent of the flowers, he got drunk and 
brawled shrilly with his wife, a shapeless bow-legged woman 
the residents seldom saw, who wore rope soled slippers and her 
hair in a bun high on the back of her head: her dumb terror 
only aggravated his fury and he would get tired of it after a 
time and come and stand belligerently on the doorway and try 
to pick a quarrel with the soldier or his wife, or with the priest, 
a tall bleak fellow who wore a neat grey beard and pince-nez 
spectacles and always his robe. He had learned better than 
to reject M. Piquetot’s taunts. He did not reply. 

M. le Commandant, however, would sometimes allow him- 
self to be drawn. He commanded the local garrison, a handful 
of Algerian infantry billeted in the empty douane on the quay- 
side, and walked back from his office there through the 
village, to eat and sleep with his wife. He was a stout balding 
man. The little hair he still possessed was artfully pomaded 
across his flat scalp, but when he awoke in the mornings it 
would be hanging down at the left side almost to the junction 
of the neck and plump shoulder and Mme. Piquetot, a small 
tranquil woman with veiled grey eyes and a full mouth would 
close her eyes against the nausea and silently bury her face 
in the pillow. They seemed to understand one another well 
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enough, however, and to be grateful for the companionship of 
their marriage. He had an odd manner of speaking always 
through clenched teeth, and then only rarely, which lent him 
an air of great determination. M. le Curé had often tried to 
engage him in conversation but without much success; the 
soldier would grind out a few banalities and the conversation 
would lapse. 

The days passed evenly. Nothing happened to disturb the 
routine. They kept themselves to themselves and from each 
other. Once, believing it to be their duty, M. le Curé and the 
Commandant had approached Piquetot on the subject of the 
latter’s abominable behaviour, but they remembered the 
occasion now with embarrassment: M. Piquetot had burst 
into tears. France, he said, lay prostrate under the German 
heel; he drank but to forget. Well, it was his own affair, and 
they left him alone thereafter; indeed, the man’s disintegra- 
tion was perhaps a matter for sympathy rather than censure; 
they did not altogether approve his views, but there was no 
knowing to what depths a man might sink out of love of his 
country, or grief at its betrayal, and who were they to praise 
or blame? They understood: were they not French? After a 
time, M. Piquetot’s extravagancies became part of the routine 
also. 

And then, unheralded and unwanted, Le Loup-garou 
arrived. As such he registered and refused to give his real 
name. He was-.a member of the Resistance movement, the 
Maquis, and the enemy, he confided later to the priest (he 
despised all soldiers), would have given much to know his 
identity. So he continued to use the alias because his instruc- 
tions were to that effect, because he would shortly be returning 
to France and you never knew, and because it was not un- 
pleasantly dramatic. It made him feel better and God knows 
he had little to feel good about. His headquarters in Algiers, 
he said, had sent him on leave. It was obvious that the young 
man needed a rest. He started at the smallest untoward noise, 
twitched in the face in a way that was painful to see, and was 
thin to the point of emaciation. 

The residents, whose attitude towards the intruder was one 
of uncompromising resentment, were still further alienated 
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when the young man’s opinion of themselves, which he was at 
scant pains to conceal, became clear, crystal clear. It was one 
of contempt for them as citizens of the world, as men and 
women, and as members of the French Empire. 

‘Algeria, young fellow,’ the Commandant pointed out in 
this connection, ‘is a province of France and not a colony, and 
its people should therefore be judged as Frenchmen pure and 
simple and not as colonials.’ He ground his teeth absently. 

‘Christ,’ the young man said. 

Embittered and taut with !he years of struggle against a 
power to whom the loss of a few soldiers meant little more 
than another opportunity for savage reprisals, he could not 
easily forgive others their resignation, or at least their ap- 
parent passivity; indeed he hated it, actively, and could not 
help himself, though he knew it to be a wasted emotion; but 
it was explicit in every word and gesture, in the way he stalked 
into the dining-room as though he would spit in their hostile 
eyes, and in the way he spoke to them. It nagged at him and 
he in turn nagged at the residents of M. Piquetot’s hotel with 
a gnawing intensity, at first in general terms, but later par- 
ticularizing, hating them because he found them hateful for 
themselves as well. 

‘You don’t know what is happening,’ he told them bitterly, 
‘you know nothing, nothing, nothing. What is happening in 
France now is not believable. France is drowning in a great 
sea of blood and you, you... .” He turned away from them. 

They were drinking coffee in the garden then and the evil 
Arab woman who served them had gone and the distant 
murmur of the sea and the dainty nibbling of Mme. Piquetot’s 
needles were the only sounds. Later the brawling in the kitchen 
began and later still M. Piquetot, his tattered panama now on 
the back of his head, stood in the doorway and listened while 
the sobs of the woman in the kitchen drifted past him into the 
quiet garden. 

Le Loup-garou addressed M. Piquetot directly, ‘Bastard,’ 
he whispered, ‘living here among these ruins and God knows 
that is where you belong, fattening your useless body and 
drinking yourself into a stupor. To you the agony of France is 
an excuse for licence, nothing more.’ 
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M. Piquetot belched unsubtly and looked threatening, for 
it was a long time since anybody had spoken to him like this; 
but the young man knew he was afraid and would do nothing. 
He was sorry in a way, the exertion of thrashing the man 
would have provided some measure of relief. 

‘I drink,’ said M. Piquetot, ‘because I must.’ 

‘Merde.’ 

Mme. Desbottes winced. 

‘Poor lost France,’ M. Piquetot said. 

Commandant Desbottes changed the subject. “They say in 
Algiers,’ he began. But he got no further. 

‘Algiers,’ the young man whispered, returning like a hungry 
dog to an old bone, ‘that sewer, that cesspit, that brood of 
politicians. I saw them. Angling for prefectures and ministries 
and portfolios. The old old story. I came here believing I 
would find order and selflessness, something vigorous and 
strong, something of the fire that burns in the maquis, a breath 
of life for France. And all I found was. . . Algiers.’ His flaming 
eyes moved from one to the other and they stirred uneasily. 
‘Vultures,’ he said, ‘canaille.’ 

‘Your judgment is both severe and hasty, young man,’ the 
soldier said. “We are all children of France. We must obey her 
orders. We are her soldiers.’ 

‘France neither needs you nor wants you, Commandant, 
nor any like you.’ 

“Hush, children,’ the priest said. He adjusted his spectacles 
and crossed his legs, arranging his robe about them carefully. 
“Let us cut fewer of our own throats that we may cut the more 
of the enemy’s when God in his good time shall guide us to 
them.’ 

“Too late,’ M. Piquetot said. 

*“Canaille,’ the young man whispered. 

Mme. Desbottes knitted diligently. There was little light in 
the sky now, though in a moment the moon would rise over the 
hill beyond the ruins. Now and then she raised her eyes to 
regard the speaker levelly and without great interest, but at Le 
Loup-garou she looked only when his eyes were elsewhere, feel- 
ing a constriction in her throat as she did so. He had never 
spoken to her and she disliked him heartily; once, yes, he had 
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bidden her gravely good morning, but she remembered the 
occasion with shame and misery. For every morning he would 
go down to the quay to bathe and on the jetty he would throw 
off his clothes while she sat in the garden and furtively watched, 
less than a hundred yards away, and saw the long white body 
flash in the sun as he dived. It was an outrage: he knew she 
was there. Had he not passed her without a word a moment 
before? She had been sitting under the trees in the shade when 
he went by. He did the same thing every morning, a deliberate 
insult. It made her very angry. And so one morning she her- 
self walked down to the jetty and when he arrived she was 
sitting in the sun reading with her back to the parapet. 

‘Good morning,’ he said. 

He took off his clothes and dived into the clear water. 
Furious, scarlet with shame, she got up and went back to the 
hotel and threw herself on her bed and wept. 

It was difficult to ignore him because he ignored her, com- 
pletely; she might not have been there at all. 

“The Allies are getting close to Paris now, aren’t they?’ her 
husband said. 

“Yes, indeed they are,’ said the priest. 

‘Might enter any day, any day.’ 

The young man’s head fell into his hands. “The humiliation,’ 
he groaned, ‘the humiliation of it.’ 

‘We shall never forgive them,’ M. Piquetot said. 

As the days brought closer the liberation of the capital M. 
Piquetot’s profligacy became ever more difficult to accept. He 
no longer bothered to conceal his numerous affairs with the 
women of the village; he was drunk all day; he beat his wife 
mercilessly—until indeed she could no longer manage the 
kitchen, and the food set before the residents at mee! times 
became a matter for their serious complaint. 

‘We shall have to go elsewhere,’ the Commandant warned 
him. 

‘Go, go, go where you please,’ the wretch replied; there was 
nowhere else to go. 

Le Loup-garou, sipping his aperitif in the garden before 
dinner one evening, dizzied by the clamour from the kitchen, 
lost his temper. He went into the little room where Mme. 
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Piquetot was rocking herself to and fro with her apron over her 
face, and took M. Piquetot firmly by the shoulder. The latter, 
about to emphasize a more than usually telling argument with 
a cuff, found himself swung about and struck heavily over the 
ear. He fell into the corner, his head singing. The blow sobered 
him, however, and, rage momentarily overcoming prudence, 
he struggled to his feet and grappled with the young man. Le 
Loup-garou threw him into the corner again and left the 
kitchen. The dinner, served by the Arab woman, was atrocious, 
but it was quiet. 

After the meal the Commandant and M. le Curé found 
themselves alone; Mme. Desbottes had gone into the village to 
visit friends, a family of refugees from Toulon, and le Loup- 
garou had disappeared among the ruins on the hilltop where 
he had recently spent much of his time. 

The voices of the soldiers on the quayside a long way away 
were quite clear in the still air. It grew surprisingly chilly in 
the evenings, the priest thought. He gathered his robe about 
his legs and sipped his coffee. They scarcely spoke. The officer, 
not missing his wife but lonely without the woman at his side, 
rolled a supply of cigarettes and smoked them nervously. The 
moon cast slender shadows across the warm earth and the 
columns rose like four white sentries out of the flowers. 

A woman screamed. Both men started to their feet. In the 
kitchen there was a babble of voices. 

‘Merciful heavens,’ the priest said. 

Mme. Piquetot ran past them silently on rope-soled shoes 
into the garden and down the neat path to the little gate that 
swung closed behind her and the goat chained to the wall there 
stirred and muttered. She began to climb the path to the 
summit of the hill with the dust starting about her feet, 
waddling on bowed legs and thrusting with her hands against 
her knees. They heard her whimpering. At their side M. 
Piquetot swayed in the open door, breathing hoarsely. He saw 
her on the crest of the hill and shouted crazily and set off in 
pursuit, brandishing the long thin knife in his hand. They 
heard the woman among the trees. 

M. le Curé girded up the robe about his loins with one hand, 
fumbled with his spectacles with the other, and called upon 
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the officer to follow him. The Commandant, a little slower in 
his reactions and considerably slower in his movements, hoisted 
himself out of the chair into which he had sunk when the 
woman had passed him and followed the priest at a ponderous 
canter, his jaws clamped firmly together. 

Mme. Piquetot was old and stiff and could not travel very 
fast, but the terror in her heart blunted the stings of the 
brambles that stretched out tenuous arms to hold her; and she 
knew the way. The tumbled masonry, the little roofless villas, 
the prostrate columns, the floors of the great temples still 
warm with the heat of the sun—she knew each, intimately, 
having known and loved them dearly for years, gathering them 
to her lonely spirit forthe sanctuary they offered her. The white 
forum reared up on end behind her and the tall pillars closed 
their ranks against the pursuer. She heard him cursing shrilly 
among the trees and hurried along the path through the scrub 
to the temple of Diana whose smooth white floor was. bathed 
now in liquid moonlight and paused to get her breath by the 
altar where the faint breeze stirred the hair which had fallen 
over her face and looked across the bay to Shenoa rising sheer 
out of the sea, cloud-capped. A rabbit leapt from her feet as 
she moved into the shadow of the trees beyond the altar, and 
she stumbled there and fell without resilience. As her senses 
soared away she heard the woman’s cry of pain, and wondered 
distantly if it were her own voice, but then there was a man 
bending over her. She died a little death, at that moment. 

When M. Piquetot reached her, breathless and sobering fast, 
she had recovered and was sitting on the steps below the altar, 
and the young man was smoking a cigarette, and Mme. Des- 
bottes was fumbling with her blouse which was torn a little. 
He halted a few paces from them, his eyes moving warily from 
one to the other, not understanding. The madness ebbed out of 
his brain, and he looked down at the knife in his hand, 
sheepishly, not knowing now quite what he had brought it 
for or what he should do with it; it embarrassed him, but he 
could scarcely throw it away, they would be needing it in the 
kitchen most surely. He stood with it in his hand. Mme. Des- 
bottes, with calm in her movements and infinite resignation, 
turned her attention to her hair. When she had finished, she 
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sat on the steps also, her hands in her lap and her eyes shining, 
smiling comically from one to the other. At her side Mme. 
Piquetot floundered pitifully in the tide of relief and felt the 
warmth of the stone warming her backside, and closed her 
eyes blissfully. In the woods beyond the temple, the Com- 
mandant and the priest called petulantly to one another. 

M. le Curé, when he reached them, was too breathless to 
speak. He was not sorry, for indeed there was nothing to say. 
He cleared his throat as if about to speak, and they looked up 
expectantly, but he said nothing. He watched them for a 
moment and understood. Mme. Desbottes preened herself. 

They heard him then among the trees, cursing. He came 
slowly. He seemed to stumble and fall, and the obscenity that 
he uttered had sudden unnatural clarity. The priest cleared 
his throat again, and Mme. Desbottes looked at le Loup-garou 
who lit another cigarette. 

The soldier came towards them across the floor of the 
temple with his head and face and buttons shining in the 
moonlight, holding out his hand towards them, open and palm 
upward, staring at what lay therein. 

‘T fell,’ he said. 

There was a half smile on his lips. 

The priest rose and adjusted his pince-nez spectacles. 

‘I fell,’ he said again ; ‘my teeth.’ He extended his hand so 
that they might see the two pieces. ‘My teeth.” He moved into 
the circle. ‘Look, my teeth. I fell and they broke.’ He laughed 
a little breathlessly, and they stared at him, but he looked only 
at the teeth in his hand. 

Mme. Desbottes frowned. She rose and stood before her 
husband, arms hanging loosely at her sides. She glanced at the 
young man and then turned her eyes again to her husband. 

‘Paul,’ she said. 

He examined his teeth. 

She said sharply, ‘Paul, look at me.’ 

He raised his eyes and looked at her. 

‘What is it?’ he asked her. 

‘Do you see nothing?’ she cried. 

He shook his head. The moment passed. Mme. Desbottes 
seemed to crumple and her shoulders sagged. She looked old 
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and tired suddenly. The priest drew breath and Le Loup-garou 
threw away his cigarette, and the Commandant looked at the 
teeth in his hand. 

The distant cry rose and trembled on the air. They listened 
and each glanced at the others to see if they too had heard it. 
It came again, and seemed not to be of the earth, but wild and 
of the air; a bird might have made such a sound. 

‘Listen,’ the young man said. 

The priest murmured a prayer. 

They heard it clearly now, in the woods, long-drawn and 
high, coming towards them beyond the wall of the temple, and 
they drew together unconsciously, for it was human, a voice, 
though strangely distorted. 

‘Fatma,’ Mme. Piquetot said, ‘the Arab.’ 

‘Listen,’ the young man said. 

It was near them now, on the brink of the wood. 

‘Paris,’ he said, and louder, ‘Paris...’ 

The woman came into sight, the ornaments glittering on her 
naked arms and ankles, the red rag she wore about her head 
vivid in the moonlight. When she saw them she halted. 

‘Paris is freed,’ she called. 

The priest broke the silence. ‘What?’ 

‘Paris is freed.’ She scratched her thigh. ‘Paris is freed.’ Her 
French was broken and clumsy. ‘The soldiers told me the radio 
says so.’ She thought they would be interested, she said. She 
turned and went into the woods again and out of sight. 

After a time, Mme. Piquetot got to her feet and went to her 
husband, and took the knife from his hand. 

‘Come along,’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ he said. For he knew his day was over. 

She took his arm. “There’s a good boy.’ 

‘I’ve broken my teeth,’ the Commandant said, his voice 
rising. ‘Seventeen years I’ve had this set. Now at last I can 
speak freely.’ 

And the young man sat on the steps with his head in his 
hands and’ wept openly like a child, and the priest leaned 
against the altar of the temple and praised God aloud. 
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DAVID EDER: MEMORIES OF A MODERN PIONEER. 

Edited by J. B. Hopman. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

‘OnE of those men distinguished by a rare combination of 
absolute love of truth and undaunted courage, together with 
toleration and a great capacity for love.’ It was with these 
simple yet expressive words that Sigmund Freud, in his short 
foreword to the Life of Eder, summarized his essential qualities. 
The small volume thus introduced by the great initiator of 
analytic psychology portrays a man who was much more 
than—together with Ernest Jones—the first pioneer of psycho- 
analysis on English soil. His contributions to the spirit of 
English socialism and to essential social achievements such as 
modern school hygiene and child welfare were hardly less 
notable. There is, beside Britain, another country where he is 
remembered with love and pride: Palestine, where he worked 
for half a decade as one of the leading members of the Jewish 
Agency. One of the greatest cultural achievements of Zionism 
—the building up of Jerusalem University—owes much to 
David Eder. 

The book which tells his life is far from being a coherent 
narrative. After an introductory sketch by the editor, attempt- 
ing to give a lively and colourful portrait of Eder’s persona- 
lity, there follows a series of chapters on the major phases of 
his life, some of them containing many letters and other 
documents. But this sequence is interrupted by personal 
memories written by outstanding contemporaries as well as by 
two weightier contributions: one by Dr. Edward Glover, who 
after the death of Jones has been Britain’s leading Freudian, 
on Eder as psycho-analyst; another by Leonard Stein on 
Eder as the Zionist. Glover’s chapter is of a peculiar interest 
as it attempts not only to give the biography of a psycho- 
analyst but a psycho-analytic biography at that and makes 
some illuminating remarks on the possibilities and limits of 
such a venture. In Stein’s report much of the early history of 
modern Jewish Palestine is told and leaves one pondering 
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over the prospects of a Jewish-Arab conciliation—an aim to 
which Eder himself gave much thought and labour and which 
seems so utterly beyond hope to-day owing to short-sighted 
policy on all three—the Jewish, the Arab, and the British— 
sides. 

The book asa whole seems none too well organized, jumping 
as it does from one sphere and one phase of Eder’s life to the 
other, sometimes even without a pretence of developing a 
theme to its end. Yet in a way this treatment corresponds very 
closely to its object. For Eder’s life, too, was none too well 
organized. It was life broken again and again by intervals of 
gloom or by attempts at an entirely new start. He could not 
stick to one position, not even to one place, fora very long time. 
Student at London and Paris, general practitioner at Johannes- 
burg, traveller in the Colombian Andes, Medical Officer for 
the Aquire territory of Bolivia—an appointment which took 
him by way of an amazing travel 3,000 miles up the Amazon 
River; then again socialist and medical pioneer in London, 
with special work as a writer and medical school inspector; 
medical officer in the Army, where he studied war shocks at 
a Malta hospital in 1916, the outcome of which was one of his 
most important books; member of the Zionist Commission 
going to Palestine after the Balfour Declaration and later 
member of the Jewish Agency; finally, during his last ten 
years down to 1932—the only relatively ‘uneventful’ years of 
his life—a much sought, heavily overworked psycho-analyst in 
London. 

Eder seemed bent on eternal search for the real purpose of 
his life, never content with what he had achieved as a scientist, 
fighter, and pioneer, never quite happy for all the undoubted 
success which would have more than gratified a minor man. 

Glover, even more than Hobman, succeeds in making this 
deep and searching unrest understood, and this is how he 
interprets the ‘uneventfulness’ of his last ten years: ‘It was a 
quiet celebration of victory over a deep and passionate 
turbulence of spirit.’ 

We have reason to be very grateful for this book. It is not 
enough to say that, telling a fascinating life, it makes fascinating 
reading. It helps more than many attempts at a profound 
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sociological analysis to understand—through the spectrum of 
this amazing personality—some of the social and spiritual 
sources of our own troubled times. 

FREDERICK HEYMANN 


THE DEMON LOVER. E.izasetH Bowen. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Way should such a writer as Miss Bowen welcome to her 
stories the bomb and the ghost—sometimes both together with- 
in the compass of a few pages—visitors from another world or 
from the upper air whose normal purpose in fiction is to bring 
about crude changes in a melodramatic plot? For the extremes 
of experience, the worst fears of all, the terrors that Shakes- 
peare would not allow Hamlet’s father to describe and Picasso 
could only illustrate by abstract and recondite symbols, should 
surely not appeal to a writer who carries, quite rightly, her 
delicacy of perception far beyond common sense and needs no 
more stimulus to acute feeling than a careless gesture at a polite 
tea party. 

‘Her gesture upset some tea on the lace cloth, and she idly rubbed 
it up with her handkerchief. The tug her rubbing gave to the cloth 
shook a petal from a Chinese peony in the centre bowl on to a plate 
of cucumber sandwiches. This little bit of destruction was watched 
by the older people with fascination, with a kind of appeasement, as 
though it were a guarantee against something worse.’ 

Yes, but the turn of the screw is that someone at the tea 
party, which is in Ireland, has come from London and has had 
his flat destroyed; now one can see how the bomb enters Miss 
Bowen’s sphere of perception; it is to be contemplated from 
Ireland, giving a new edge at this distance to the writer’s 
sensibility which can now accept, without alteration or panic, 
the almost unimaginable changes and chances of recent years. 
It is a great triumph of the sensibility; Miss Bowen, in these 
short stories, has brought the war into literature as scarcely 
any other writer has done so far. And the ghosts, the super- 
natural? Not perhaps so well, but then it is far more difficult 
to judge. If one had seen a ghost one might be convinced that 
its more remote impact on life, at a distance from the actual 
apparition or when the appearance was so faint that the blood 
was not violently congealed, would be just as Miss Bowen 
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describes. But one never has seen a ghost; the effort to imagine 
the real thing turns the story into something of a tour de force, 
with the reader straining to be convinced and therefore per- 
celving, or imagining, some strain in the effort Miss Bowen 
makes to convince him; he is conscious then that the unim- 
aginable, ghosts for Henry James, cannibalism for Conrad, is 
rather a dangerous temptation, something in the way of a try- 
your-strength, for writers whose normal occupation is the fine 
analysis of feeling. For obvious reasons, it is not at all the same 
with the bomb; here the apparition is real, and real people, 
brilliantly and exactly, are revealed with all the subtle de- 
rangement that the war has inflicted on them. 
Hucu BRADENHAM 


DEAD GROUND. Howarp CLewes. The Bodley Head. 

75. 6d. 

In Dead Ground Mr. Clewes has set his scene-in one of our 
smaller sea-ports in the early days of the war; the period is 
presumably that of the interregnum that followed Dunkirk and 
preceded Alamein—the period when the dichotomy that exists 
‘between the habit of mind of the civilian, who was then in 
large numbers undergoing his first contact with the Services, 
and the narrow official mind was at its most evident. Out of this 
Mr. Clewes has created his tragedy; for that is what this 
novel is. 

In the town there is a garrison of a company from a Coastal 
Defence Battalion and in the harbour an old tramp steamer 
which, in case of invasion, is to be used as a blockship by being 
sunk in the fairway. Such individuals of the garrison company 
as we are allowed to meet, and Captain Thwaites, the drunken 
old skipper, fight a hopeless losing battle against the fates whose 
bewildered instrument, stumbling blindly amid a welter of 
human passions and desires which he does not understand, 
which, indeed, he barely realizes exist, is the Adjutant, the 
regular soldier, the unwitting cause of a double tragedy. The 
ship is blown up in a minefield in her attempt to escape and 
the private soldier, Elwes, is court-martialled. 

Where Mr. Clewes is not completely successful is that he 
does not appear to have made up his mind as to whether the 
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tragedy should have the Attic quality of inevitability—the 
result of the arbitrary and pointless machinations of the Gods 
so to speak—or whether it should depend upon the interplay of 
human character. At the court-martial the defending officer 
says:— 

‘I submit for the Court’s consideration that had the Ur of the 
Chaldees not sailed from Imbleness Harbour that night, the 
Accused would not be faced with this charge now. And yet 
the departure of the ship and the Accused’s absence from his 
post were not in any way connected. The one was not the 
result of the other.’ 

Elwes was startled when the Adjutant said, ‘I object to 
that.’ 

‘On what grounds?’ the President asked him. 

‘It’s irrelevant to begin with.’ 

But it is not in any way irrelevant; it is the crux of the 
matter. For either, as in the Greek drama, the tragedy must 
hold the stage or, alternatively, the characters. Perhaps this 
maligns Mr. Clewes; but if the latter is his intention the 
Adjutant remains too much of a type and we need to know, 
and would like to know, a great deal more of Elwes and his 
fiddle. 

Mr. Clewes writes forcefully in good terse language. 

HuMPHREY Hare 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Rationing still prevents us from noticing all the books we 
would wish and from giving adequate space to those 
which we do review. We have, indeed, received an additional 
allowance of paper. This permits us not only to increase our 
circulation but also, as readers will have noticed, our size. But 
the needs of liberated countries for extra copies must be met, 
and so in an attempt to start the New Year at least moderately 
up to date, what follows is a series of very brief notices, which 
is really little more than a recommendation to readers if they 
find them still available in the shops. 

Henry Moore’s drawings, exhibited at the National Gallery 
and in America, have expressed for many what already seems 
the taut dreamlike atmosphere of the first, or ordinary, raids. 
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He was the only War Artist to take shelter-life as his subject 
and his SHELTER SKETCH BOOK (Editions Poetry Lon- 
don. Nicholson and Watson. 15s.) shows how those drawings 
grew from these first sketches. The book consists of facsimile 
reproduction, of eighty-two drawings. It is got up to resemble 
his original sketch-books and the only criticism is that the 
binding is hardly such as will stand up to the frequent turnings- 
over which the nature of the work demands... HERBAL 
REMEDIES, by Mary Thorne Quelch (Faber. 8s. 6d.) is 
something of a hotch-potch, containing a good deal about the 
care of a baby (clothes, teething, exercise) not specifically con- 
nected with herbs; recipes for invalids, and a section on com- 
mon accidents (Choking, Ear, Foreign Body in, Fish-hook Em- 
‘bedded in Skin). The book is piously written—‘Simples of 
every type are the salves which God has sent to heal our ills. 
It is for us to use them aright since to neglect them is to throw 
away our greatest treasure—good health.’ The herb-lore is of 
equal simplicity and since the book will appeal, therefore, 
mainly to beginners, it is the more to be regretted that the 
illustrations give no indication of scale, and it seems superfluous 
to include among them such surely familiar plants as black- 
berry and stinging nettle at the expense of, say, tarragon, mace, 
chervil or penny-royal . . . No fault can be found with Vernon 
Rendall’s WILD FLOWERS IN LITERATURE (Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.). This admirably lives up to its title, being a 
loving anthology of references to wild flowers in our literature. 
The very chapter-headings are a delight—Roses, May and 
Meadow-Sweet; Gentian and Buckbean; Campions and Stitchwort; 
Foxglove, Speedwell, and Eyebright. The author is not content 
only to range through literature for his flowers, he provides as 
well botanical introduction to each plant. There is an excellent 
index and the book, although not illustrated (save by writers) 
is cheap at the price, consisting of 372 well-printed pages... 
Another worth-while anthology, within most people’s means, 
is SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC CRITICISM 
(Selected by A. C. Ward, for the Oxford University Press, 
‘World’s Classics Series.’ 35.) This begins with Pepys and 
comes down to Ivor Brown, and Virginia Woolf on Twelfth 
Night at the Old Vic. We may read Sir Max Beerbohm on Dan 
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Leno and The Irish Times on The Playboy of the Western World. 
We may compare critics on The Beggar’s Opera in the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries (the eighteenth was the 
most squeamish). It seems strange that there is no notice of a 
play by Shaw more recent than Arms and the Man, though we 
may read that great critic on Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet, and 
although not written for newspapers, a point might have been 
stretched to include some of Colley Cibber’s pronouncements. 
But the book, which has an acceptable introduction, gives not 
only contemporary opinions of plays and players, but does 
enable the reader to trace the development of acting and the 
importance attached to it at different periods. ... For those 
who cannot have too many copies (it is not to be believed any- 
one has none), the SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE (Shakespeare Head Press. Oxford. 8s. 6d.) make a 
welcome addition. The poems are printed two on a page and 
the text followed is that prepared for the Stratford Town 
Edition by the late Henry Arthur Bullen... THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT (Batsford, 155.) is a brilliant photographic 
tour by Hans Wild with a historical commentary by James 
Pope-Hennessy, who has agreeably discarded facetiousness . . . 
PRESENTING SCOTLAND; A Film Survey (Norman 
Wilson. Edinburgh Film Guild. 2s.) records all cinematic use 
made of, tribute paid to, and information given about Scotland. 
It includes a list of all films even remotely bearing on Scotland, 
and is well illustrated with stills... EARLY BRITAIN, by 
Jacquetta Hawkes, in Collins’s Britain in Pictures series (45. 6d.) 
surveys, with many apt illustrations, the history and habits of 
the inhabitants of this country from the earliest times to the 
destruction of Roman Britain by the Anglo-Saxons. The author 
writes easily and, though somewhat conjectural, avoids com- 
pressing her material too much to permit of pleasant reading. ... 
LONDON’S NATURAL HISTORY (R. S. Fitter. Collins, 
16s.) also begins with early times, but in 264 pages, comes down 
tothe present day. This is the third volume ina newseries, The 
New Naturalist, of which the editors are James Fisher, Julian 
Huxley, John Gilmour, and Dudley Stamp. London is ‘the 
world’s largest aggregation of human beings living in a single 
community’ and Mr. Fitter shows how the growth of man’s 
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activities, and the spread of his buildings, have affected birds, 
plants, animals and insects. Some have been driven out, others 
have moved in—the parks and reservoirs being two main 
causes for the increase in certain kinds of bird-life. The author 
flings his net wide, bringing in even those insects politely 
known as pests. The book has 52 coloured photographs, forty- 
one black and white ones, and twelve maps and diagrams. It 
should be found to be of absorbing interest, not only to the 
naturalist but to all whose love of London will be enlarged by 
knowledge of the life other than human which it so richly con- 
tains.... It is pleasant when the opening sentence of a book 
commands respect and gives reassurance. ‘Like many conti- 
nental writers whose works have recently come to England and 
the United States,’ writes Edwin Honig in GARCIA LORCA 
(Editions Poetry London. Nicholson and Watson, 7s. 6d.) 
‘Federico Garcia Lorca has been victimised by his enthusiasts’. 
Towards the end of the book, one becomes aware of an attempt 
to make the English language express a cast of thought which 
is not English, but in the main, the author has given us a sober 
and unmuddied exposition of Lorca’s life and work. It is not a 
biography, but a tracing of the poet’s development, laying 
particular emphasis on the plays, and as the first full-length 
account of Lorca’s activities and aspirations to be published in 
this country, it should be of benefit, as well as interest, to a 
large circle of readers. The translations used are the author’s 
own and, in most instances, the Spanish original is printed 
alongside.... THE STORY OF STANLEY BRENT (Re- 
surgam Books, 45. 6d.) is a long story by Elizabeth Berridge of a 
suburban white-collar wage-slave at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The ‘period’ is applied rather than evoked, 
but Miss Berridge gets the full horror from the circumstances 
of the man’s surroundings, and from the conflict between his 
nature and his environment. She should beware, however, of 
a slight tendency to burlesque Elizabeth Bowen; Miss Bowen 
can be left to do that herself... . 
Various HANps 
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